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INTRODUCTION 


At its Eiglity-first Session (October 1937) the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office decided that a question it had 
already placed on the Agenda of the 1938 Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference should be formulated in the following 
terms Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional 
drwers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged in road transport 
The Governing Body’s decision to place this question on the 
Agenda of the Conference met the wishes that the trade unions of 
the workers concerned had been putting forward for many years 
past 

As far back as 1926 the question had been referred to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation by the International Federation 
of Christian Factory and Transport Workers’ Trade Unions, which 
requested the International Labour Office to consider certain 
claims for the protection of professional motor-car drivers with a 
view to the inclusion of this subject on the Agenda of the Conference 
In 1928 the International Labour Conference adopted a resolution 
proposed by Mr Mertens, which requested the Governing Body to 
consider under what conditions an investigation could be made 
into the conditions of work of motor-vehicle drivers, and to decide 
in what form the results of the investigation could be published 
In 1929 the International Transport Workers’ Federation sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations Advisory and Technical Committee 
on Communications and Transport a programme of the demands of 
motor-vehicle drivers, several points of which were found to be 
within the competence of the International Labour Organisation 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 
Seventy-fifth Session (April 1936) discussed a proposal submitted 
by Mr de Michelis, Italian Government representative, concerning 
the steps to be taken with a view to the adoption of international 
regulations for the protection of workers engaged in road motor 
transport m regard to their conditions of employment, safety, and 
-social welfare, and instructed the Office to continue and extend its 
study of this question, particularly m regard to hours of work~and 
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the prevention of accidents It was understood tliat when the 
Office had carried its studies far enough, the Governing Body might 
consider what steps should he taken for the adoption of inter- 
national regulations for the protection of workers employed in road 
motor transport 

At its Seventy-seventh Session (November 1936) the Governing 
Body provisionally selected the question of the regulation of hours 
of work and rest periods in road transport undertakings as an item 
which might be submitted to the Conference at its Session in 1938, 
the final decision was to be taken by the Governing Body at its 
next Session 

Finally, at its Seventy-eighth Session (February 1937) the 
Governing Body decided to place on the Agenda of the 1938 Session 
of the Conference the question of the regulation of hours of work 
and rest periods m road transport 

The question came before the Governing Body again, how ewer, 
at its Session in October 1937, in connection wnlh the decision to 
place on the Agenda of the Conference the question of the general- 
isation of the reduction of houis of work Although that decision 
also covered transport workers, the Governing Body did not wish 
to delete from the Agenda an item already placed on it, bub it 
decided to give the item the wording indicated above 

Thus in consequence of the various steps review^ed above and the 
preliminary studies made by the Office, a question has been placed 
on the Agenda of the International Labour Conference that is of 
special importance to the regulation of conditions of employment 
in road transport 
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chapter' I ' 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF NATIONAL 

REGULATIONS 


' In order to provide a background for the detailed analysis of ' 
national regulations, a general description of the development and 
structure of the regulations governing hours of work in road 
transport is giyen in the first chapter of this Report 

The first section briefly outlines the history of the development 
of hours regulation m road transport, while the second and third 
sections deal with the" different types and forms the regulations 
may take The fourth and last section describes the regulations 
actually in force m the countries covered by the Report 


§ 1 — The Development of Regulation 

Compared with other industries, the regulation of hours of work 
in road transport is still in a relatively backward state This is 
because the industry itself is of recent growth and is not yet 
stabilised The enormous expansion of motor traffic during the 
past ten years has been accompanied by a parallel increase m the 
importance of the road transport industry and m the number of 
workers it employs, and though considerable progress has recently 
been made with the adoption of measures to regulate the conditions 
of employment of these workers, this has not kept pace with the 
growing problems of the industry 

The early history of the regulations concerning hours of work 
m road transport is bound up with that of general hours-of-work 
legislation General hours-of-work or eight-hour-day Acts adopted 
m a number of European countries during the years following the 
war included road transport within their scope Weekly rest 
legislation has also included special provisions for transport 
workers m general from an early date Sometimes these measures 
contain special provisions for road transport workers and some- 
times they authorise exceptions to the normal provisions on general 
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grounds winch partly cover transport work But in any case the 
early provisions are of a general character, designed to apply to 
the staffs of road transport undertakings as a whole rather than 
to the operators of vehicles only, and to horse drivers, who neces- 
sarily opeiate within a smaller area than motor drivers and whose 
employment raises less -difficult problems, as much as to drivers 
of motor vehicles 

As the road transport industry developed, however, the scanty 
provisions contained m the general labour laws proved quite 
inadequate to deal with the problems raised by this very special 
type of employment The fact that with the development of 
long-distance road transport, both of passengers and of goods, the 
industr}?^ began to he a serious rival to railway "transport furnished 
a powerful argument, both social and economic, m favour of more 
adequate regulation The existence of so large a body of un- 
regulated labour m an expanding industry which, owing to the 
facilities it provided and the small capital outlay it required, was 
already m a very favourable competitive position, was a source 
of heavy financial loss to the railway companies The keen 
competition between road and rail also tended to keep the working 
conditions of road transport workers at a low level m order to 
reduce costs Moieover, as the railway companies began to 
develop their own road transport services, their road transport 
workers came under the strict system of regulation applicable to 
railway staffs, thus creating fuither unfair competition within the 
road transport industry itself The position was further aggrav- 
ated by the fact that even in countries where trade unionism is 
a strong factor m regulating working conditions, road transport 
workers, owing to the peculiarities of their employment, were very 
inadequately organised, and _were thus unable to repair the 
deficiencies of protective legislation by collective bargaining 

It also became increasingly evident as time went on that the 
problem of the regulation of hours and rest periods for motor 
drivers did not concern the workers alone, but lilcewise affected 
the safety of the general public Unlike the railway worker, the 
road transport worker does not operate in a closed system but in 
direct contact with the daily life of the community on the roads 
An over-tired driver is thus a potential cause of accidents and a 
danger to the safety of the passengers and goods carried in his 
ov-n vehicle and of all other road users as well, and it becomes 
the duty of the State to protect the public against this danger 

This argument is reinforced from the standpoint of the worker’s 
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protection by the fact that driving accidents, even if they are 
caused by over-fatigue, may have very serious consequences for 
the driver and may prejudice his chances of future employment 

All these reasons led gradually to the introduction of more 
specialised regulations to control hours of work and rest periods 
in the road transport industry This was done m two principal 
ways Some countries enacted special laws forming part of their 
general labour legislation to regulate the hours of work and rest 
periods of road transport workers In Switzerland a law of this 
kind applying to Government-run or concessionary road transport 
undertalimgs was introduced as early as 1920, generally speaking, 
however, special measures did not become frequent until after 1930 
Elsewhere, advantage was taken of the enactment of road traffic 
or transport legislation of various kinds, laying down conditions 
for the licensing and operation of motor vehicles, to provide for 
the regulation of the drmng hours and rests of drivers of certain 
vehicles The pioneer country m this field of legislation was 
Canada^ where distances are long and motor transport developed 
early As early as 1923 a provision limiting the daily driving 
hours of drivers of passenger vehicles was inserted m a Public 
Vehicle Act in the Province of Ontario, and though this example 
was not followed bj’’ any of the other Provinces until 1927, Canadian 
legislation remained ahead of other countries m this domain In 
1930 a similar proAusion was included m the British Road Traffic 
Act, and in 1931 for the first time a limitation of driving hours 
was included m a State law in the United States of America^ which 
have recently adopted Federal regulations under an amendment 
to the Interstate Commerce Act This form of legislation is now 
generally found m the English-speaking countries where hours of 
workare not generally regulated by law, but it is also being adopted 
m others where road transport workers are covered by other 
measures as well 

Since 1930 special legislation of all kinds affecting the hours 
of work of road transport workers has developed very rapidly and 
increasingly large sections of the industry have been brought under 
regulation, either by enacting new measures or by extending the 
scope of existing ones Attempts have also been made to improve 
the existing regulative machinery In Great Britain, for instance, 
the Road Traffic Act of 1933 extended the provision of the 1930 Act 
requiring the observance of fair wage conditions as a condition for 
the licensing of certain vehicles, and a Committee set up to enquire 
mto the regulation of wages and conditions of service m the goods 



‘;ec!ion of the load inolor-transpoit mdusliy reported m Ma> 1937 
that the po'^itioii uas ''till imsatisfactoi v and made iccommendations 
for icfoim ^ In Sivitzerland the s\stGm of regulation %\as completed 
m 1933 by a veiv compiehensnc Older concerning piofessional 
dijvers skilfullv diafted to co-oidmate the cvisting proMSions and 
In fdl m the gaps left b> prcMous measures 

In tountries m which there has lecentlv been a gcneial i eduction 
of hour-^ road tianspprt employees have benefited with the other 
woikei'i In Frame the Forty-Hour Week Act of 26 June 1936 
brought gioups of road Iransport workers not hitherto covered 
into its scope and applied the 40-houi week to them wuth suitable 
provision foi the special requiiements of their w'ork In lialy, 
although transport workers aie excluded from the general 
hours-nf-work legislation, the hoiiis fixed for them by collective 
agreement were reduced in consequence of the piovisional Inter- 
confederal Agreement of 11 October 1931, confirmed m June 1935, 
whuh jnovidcd that m the case of classes of employment not 
cn\eied b^ the houis legislation the competent national employers 
and w Olivers’ associations should examine the possibility of reducing 
houl^ of wnik and diaw up agreements upon the subject ^ In 

civ Zealand too w here the Industrial Conciliation Act w as amended 
m 1936 to piovide foi the mtroduction of a 40-hour week wherever 
cconomicallv possible, the hours of road transpoit workers have 
been i educed atcoidingly by subsequent agreements and aw^ards 
It should be noted, however, that road transpoit w'orkers have not 
always benelited b^ the full lediiclion to a 40-hour week and in 
mo^t legulations the tendenc;\ has been to recognise the necessity 
for houis longei than the average or for more flexible limits, in the 
transpoit mdustiv 

Geneiallv speaking, however, the regulation of hours of work 
in the load transport industry is still in the experimental stage, 
ami so fai the majorilj of countries have been concerned wuth 
establishing some foim of limitation of houis, wdiicli w^eie recognised 
as exeessivch long, rather than with lowering existing limits The 
icgulations aie in inanj cases still fragmentary and insufficient 
'l}ie\ are inadequately co-oidmai.ed nationally while inteinalion- 
alh tho^ aie coiispieuously lacking m uniformity — a seiious draw- 
back at least m Kuiopean countries, inxiew of the rapid expansion 
of mtei national load tianspoit of all kinds 

' Si'iO 

- lii'" po-'ition IS iiiieh.mi'ed l)\ the Foilc-IIoui \\ eck Decree of 29 Ma\ 
ItCv. whuh non iijdaci'd the tnleiconfcdcrtd Agreement 



§2 — Types of Regulation 


The problem of regulating hours of work and rests in road 
transport may he approached from two different standpoints 
that of the workers’ welfare or that of the safety of the general 
public The regulations concerning the hours of work of road 
transport workers thus differ from those m other fields of industry 
m that, quite apart from their variety of form, they comprise 
measures of entirely different types They fall into two distinct 
groups — ^measures of social protection on the one hand, and road 
safety measures on the other 

Measures of the first type form part of the general body of social 
regulations They may be laid down either by legislation or in 
other ways — for instance, by awards or collective agreements 
Whatever form they take, however, their primary object is to 
protect the worker and to promote his welfare by establishing 
proper conditions of emplojmient 

Road safety measures, on the other hand, have, strictly speaking, 
nothing to do vith labour legislation They are laid down in 
connection with traffic codes, transport Acts and other legislation 
regulating the licensing and operation of motor vehicles, and their 
purpose IS to protect, not the worker, but the general public against 
the dangers of the road ' 

In several cases this distinction was emphasised by the legislating 
authority when the regulations were being prepared In Great 
Biitain, for instance, during the discussion of the draft Road Traffic 
Bill in the House of Commons, the Government spokesman stated, 
in reply to a question pointing out that the long hours of lorry 
drivers were a source of danger both to the driver and to the 
general public, that the matter was one of conditions of service and 
could not properly be dealt with by the Government in the draft 
Road Traffic Bill ^ Although this statement was repeated on a 
second occasion, provisions limiting hours of continuous driving 
were ultimately included m the Act But it was considered 
necessary to underline their special purpose and justify their 
insertion by the explanation that they were included “ with a view 
to protecting the public against the risks which arise where the 
drivers of motor vehicles are suffering from excessive fatigue ” ^ 


^ House of Commons, 23 June 1927, col 2084/5 
“ Section 19 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930 
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The significance of the distinction lies in the fact that the different 

o 

purposes which these two types of regulation have in view affect 
the form and content of their provisions The difference is clearly 
put in the following passage of the report of the Swiss Federal 
Council to the Federal Assembly on the Order concerning the hours 
of work and rests of professional drivers of motor vehicles issued 
under the Traffic Act 

“ The provisions concernmg hours of work and rest periods were 
drafted from the point of view of road tiaflic and not from that fo 
social legislation, although they may have valuable social conse- 
quences We have been obliged to trv to do what was necessary for 
road safety and not what was necessarj’^ for the worker from the 
social point of view In so doing, we ha^e had to remain within 
the scope of the Act — ^i e to ensure adequate lest periods for all 
professional drivers, and also to regulate the hours of work and 
hours of attendance of drivers of passenger transport undertakings 
and drivers permanently or mainly employed m the transport of 
goods, m accordance vnth the conditions under which such services 
are organised As these regulations only deal ^Vlth traffic, it must 
be clearly realised from the outset that they cannot contain pro- 
visions that would be appropriate m social legislation (e g concern- 
mg compensation for overtime the Saturdav half-holiday, annual 
holidays, etc ) On the other hand, they contain provisions that 
could be dispensed with m social legislation but are indispensable 
m dealing with ti affic conditions, such as the clause which makes the 
regulations on houis of work and rest periods applicable to persons 
working on their own account as well as to employed persons 
A driver who is an independent worker is just as great a danger 
to other road users ^^hen he is over-Liied as an employed person 
driving m the same state ” ^ 


Traffic regulations vary veiy considerably, however, in their 
conception of the minimum provisions necessary for road safety 
The feature common to all of them is the restriction of daily driving 
hours or of the spread of the working day This necessarily has 
the effect of ensuring an adequate daily rest, even when it is not 
accompanied by specific provisions for the purpose, but as a rule 
the regulations also contain provisions concerning the daily rest 
and breaks 

A second characteristic which also follows from the purpose of 
these regulations is that the limits set aie maximum limits — ^that 
is to say, they represent maximum hours of work, comprising 
overtime as well as ordmarj^ hours, which may not be exceeded 
except in case of unforeseeable emergency, whereas social regula- 


^ Order of 4 December 1933 {L S , 1933, Sw 8) 

2 Feuille jedeiale, 6 December 1933, pp 835-836 
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tions usually fix ordinary hours of work which may he extended 
on various grounds, subject as a rule to the payment of overtime 

A third characteristic is that^ for the reasons given in the Swiss 
Report, safety regulations apply to all professional drivers, whether 
employed for wages or driving their own vehicles Enquiries into 
the goods transport industry have, m fact, shown that the 
excessively long hours worked where there are no adequate restric- 
tions are often due to the competition of small carriers who own 
and drive their own vehicles 

Lastly, a minor point which is of interest for the purposes of this 
Report is that the safety regulations apply only to the drivers of 
motor vehicles, to the exclusion of horse drivers, who on the other 
hand are often covered by the social legislation 

Otherwise, there is no great uniformity among road safety 
provisions, nor any hard-and-fast line of demarcation between 
them and social regulations Apart from the fact that safety 
regulations are bound incidentally to benefit the worker, many 
of them go considerably beyond the minimum requirements 
strictly necessary for traffic safety In Australia, for instance, 
the Transport Regulation Act of Victoria prohibits the transport 
of goods on Sunday, while in the United States the traffic legislation 
of Missouri requires a minimum monthly rest and that of Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Wisconsin fixes minimum weekly rather than 
daily hours The Swiss Order already mentioned, m spite of the 
statement m the report cited above to the effect that it was designed 
primarily as a safety measure, nevertheless contains provisions 
concerning weekly hours, the weekly rest and overtime This is 
in fact the road safety measure which goes furthest in the direction 
of bridging the gap between the two types of regulation with a 
view to protecting the general public and the road transport 
worker at one and the same time 

Moreover, even where the traffic regulations merely fix maximum 
daily hours and a minimum daily rest they are often supplemented 
by other regulations of the social type which usually fix shorter 
hours and deal with other conditions of employment in greater 
detail These take the form of awmrds, determinations of joint 
bodies or collective agreements in tbe English-speaking countries, 
'and of measures of labour legislation in countries which have a 
general statutory system of Jiours regulation It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these other regulations seldom cover all groups 
of road transport workers, so that for a large number of employees 
in the industry hours are controlled only by traffic regulations 
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§ 3 — Forms of Regulation 

The regulations governing hours of work in road transport are 
extremely varied in form As already stated, road transport is a 
new industry, which owing to its special needs and nature could 
not be fitted automatically into the framework of existing legula- 
tions Measures to regulate hours have tended to he adopted 
piecemeal as the need for them arose Further, except m those 
traffic regulations which apply mdisciimmately to all professional 
drivers, road transport workers have not generally been regarded 
as forming a single mdustrial group for the pui poses of houis 
regulation, hut have been dealt with in three mam categories, 
each presenting its own special problems workers engaged m 
passenger transport, those engaged in goods transport proper, and 
those employed m the ancillary transpoit services of industrial 
and commercial undertakings Separate regulations have been 
adopted from time to time for these various groups, and in many 
instances different regulations and forms of regulation now exist 
side by side with the result that m some cases there is overlapping, 
while in otheis the hours and other conditions of road transport 
workers are regulated inadequately or not at all It is tins uneven 
historical development of regulation m the road transport industry 
which explains the amount and variety of the material used m 
the present Report 

The general forms of hours regulation found in road transport 
consist of legislation, collective rules, awards of conciliation or 
aihitration authorities, decisions of joint industrial boards and 
collective agreements Failing any other form of regulation, the 
fixing of hours may depend on works rules or individual contiacts 
of employment 

I Legislation 

The commonest method of regulating hours of work in road 
transport is by legislation Owing to the road safety factor 
involved, and to the consequent practice of making provision for 
houis regulation in road traffic laws, some statutory limitation of 
hours IS found even m countries whose general policy it is to^ 
leave the regulation of hours of work to other methods As a 
result, road transport workers in practically all the countries m 
which the industry is of any importance come within the scope 
of legislation of one kind or another affecting their hours of work 


I 
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This legislation vanes considerably, ho\vever, m kind, in scope, 
and in the degree of protection it affords to tlie workeis concerned 

The social legislation applicable may be embodied m geneial 
hours-of-work or weekly rest legislation, m special laws or regula- 
tions for transport w^orkers in general or for particular groups of 
road transport workers, or in enactments of other kinds w^hich 
incidentally apply to some classes of road tiansport workers 
The road safety legislation also varies m form It may be laid 
down in general Traffic Codes oi Transport Acts applying to all 
or certain kinds of motor vehicles, or m regulations issued by a 
competent authority under powrers granted by such enactments 

(a) Geneial Hours of Work and Weekly Rest Legislation 

A preliminary point to be noted is that even where transport 
workers are not specifically mentioned, the general labour legisla- 
tion governing hours of w'ork and the w^eekly rest in industry and 
commerce usually covers the ancillary transport services attached 
to the undertakings, these transport workers being regarded as 
employees of the undertaking m exactly the same way as those 
engaged in the work of pioduction proper Sometimes work in 
connection with the transport of goods and materials figures as 
an exception to the general provisions, the necessary elasticity 
being secured by allownng permanent extensions or greater latitude 
in the averaging of hours, as in the French Decrees to apply the 
Forty-Hour Week Act to individual industries oi employments 
Advantage may also be taken of a general formula, allowung 
exceptions for intermittent work or preparatory and complementary 
w^ork, m Belgium Orders to regulate hours m transpoit woik 
accessory to industrial undertakings have been issued under a 
section of the mam Act providing for the extension of hours where 
owing to the nature of the wmrk the time necessaiy to carry it 
out cannot be definitely fixed beforehand Factory Acts and 
Shops or Early Closing Acts also sometimes contain provisions 
concerning delivery men, as in the Australian States of Victoria 
and Queensland and m Switzerland, although these, being older 
enactments, usually apply only to drivers of horse vehicles 

A number of general hours of work or Sunday rest laws, how^ever, 
cover the road transport industry proper In the case of general 
enactments or Labour Codes laying down standard principles 
applicable to all w^orkers such as exist in Argentina, Germany, 
Mexico or the USSR, for instance, road transport is implicitly 
covered, although the industry cannot always be presumed to be 
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adequately regulated unless suitable measures have been taken to 
apply the general principles to the peculiarities of the case Some 
more detailed general laws concerning hours of work and the weekly 
rest m industry, such as those of Norway and Spain^ also implicitly 
include transport undertakings m their scope, while others expli- 
citly specify the road transpoit industry Of the latter, some, for 
instance Rumania^ have adopted the broad formula of " transport 
of passengers or goods by road ” contained m the definition of 
industry laid down in the Washington Hours Convention (No 1) 
of 1919 and the Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention (No 14) of 
1921 Others specify transport or road transport undertakings m 
general (e g Belgium) or road transport employees (e g Canada 
British Columbia) In some cases, special provision for hours of 
work m transport undertakings is contained in the mam Act and 
administrative regulations, as in the Czechoslovak Eight-Hour Day 
Act, the Norwegian Woi leers’ Protection Act, and the Belgian 
Weekly Rest Act The Fiench and Geiman systems of hours 
legislation permit of the issue of detailed provisions for road 
transport in application of the general Act In other cases the 
competent authority is empowered to issue special regulations or 
allow special exceptions for the transport industry or for kinds of 
work which m practice cover some transport operations Where 
such regulations have been issued they are referred to below in 
the section dealing with special legislation It may be noted that 
m some instances a considerable time has elapsed between the 
passing of the permissive Act and the actual issue of the regulations 
In Poland, for instance, the general Hours of Work Act empow'ermg 
the IMinister to regulate hours of work in the transport mdustiy 
was passed m 1919, but the special Decree for the transport industry 
w^as not finally issued until 13 December 1933 In Latvia this 
method has been used to transform provisions contained m the 
Hours of Work Act into a more specialised form of regulation A 
recent amendment empowers the Minister of Social Affairs to regu- 
late the hours of drivers by Order, and appropriate regulations are 
at present being drafted 

Lastly, in some countries the geneial hours of work legislation 
covers certain specified groups of road transport workers only 
This IS so in Portugal, for instance, where only urban public passenger 
services are coveied by the general Hours of Work Decree of 
24 August 1933, in the N etheilands, where only motor-bus drivers 
are excluded from the Labour Act, and m Estonia, wdiere the general 
Act applies only to' passenger and goods tiansport m towns Where 
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this IS the position other branches of road transport are usually 
covered by some special enactment, but m Estonia there is no 
other form of regulation for the excluded branches 

(b) Special Laboin Legislation 

Special measures regulating hours of work in road transport, 
sometimes connected with the general legislation as described above 
and sometimes independent of it, but" still forming part of the 
body of labour legislation, exist m a number of countries Here 
agam, however, the regulations are varied and at the same time 
fragmentary, applying sometimes to road tiansport m general but 
more often to particular branches, areas, or aspects of conditions 
of employment, such as the weekly rest 

In some countries measures relating to land transport m general 
cover the operators of certain kinds of vehicles This applies to 
Brazil^ Poland and Portugal^ and so far as the weekly rest is con- 
cerned, to Uiuguay Elsewhere there is legislation for the road 
transport industry 'alone, as m Gieece, where separate decrees 
regulate the houts of drivers of passenger transport and goods 
transport vehicles respectively, or for certain branches of it, 
examples of the latter are the Argentine Decrees for the staff of 
trarawmy and motor omnibus services and the USSR Order of 
20 October 1929 relating to motor-bus drivers A Swiss Act 
relating to railways and other transport and communications 
undertakings covers the section of the road transport industry 
operated by or on behalf of the Federal Government There is also 
special legislation for private chauffeurs m Aiistiia and for taxi- 
drivers in France and Canada (Manitoba Greater Winnipeg 
district) Lastly, legislation applying to the public services may 
also cover some road transport w^orkers, as m Brazil 

(c) Road Safety Regulations 

Road safety regulations may be the only form of statutory 
limitation of hours of work in road transport, or they may co-exist 
with various forms of social regulation In the English-speaking 
countries, where this form of regulation is found very generally 
to-day, it IS usually the only form of direct regulation of hours by 
law, except for weekly rest enactments m certain cases, but more 
ample protection for the worker is'usually ensured by other methods, 
such a,s awards, determinations of joint bodies, or collective agree- 
ments In European countries where they exist, the regulations 
of tbis type are often found side by side with measures of social 
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regulation, covering sometimes a wider and sometimes a narrower 
field In Switzerland^ for instance, the hours piovisions issued m 
connection with the traffic legislation apply to all professional 
drivers not covered by any other law, m Sweden to all professional 
drivers, and m Belgmin only to motor-bus and motor-coach drivers 

This type of legislation again sometimes sets limits to hours of 
work and rests by mandatory provisions and sometimes empowers 
an authority to issue any necessary legulations (It may be notdd 
in passing that in a few cases where this powei exists it has not 
yet been used, e g m the Canadian Province of Nova Scotia and 
in some of the Indian Provinces ) Sometimes both methods are 
used together Road Traffic or Tiansport Acts in Gieat Britain 
and Austialia (Victoria), for instance, while limiting daily driving 
hours and rests in the interests of road safely, also provide, under 
certain conditions, for variation of then piovisions by the Minister 
Moreovei, they try to ensuie adequate protection for the workers 
by attaching conditions as to the observance of fair standards of 
employment, or of existing awards or agreements, to the issue of 
licences 

Like the labour legislation, road tiaffic legulations may also 
apply to all motor drivers oi to the drivers of certain types of 
vehicles only, generally speaking, they vere first introduced for 
passengei vehicles and have since been extended to cover goods 
vehicles as well 


II CoLLrcTnr Runrs 

In Geiinanij, the detailed regulation of hours under the Labour 
Act IS effected by collective rules imposed by authority These 
rules vliich, in some cases, are based on the foimer collective 
agreements, may be national oi local in scope and may apply to 
difierent branches of the road transport industry oi to separate 
undertakings 


III Arbitration Awards 

Where agreement cannot be reached by collective bargaining, 
m road transport as m other industries, hours of wolk are fixed 
by arbitration awards m New Zealand and Anstialia (Federal 
awards. State awards m Queensland, New South Wales and 
Western Australia) These awards deal with conditions of em- 
ployment m detail and are delivered either by industrial arbitration 
courts or by special boards for various branches of the road trans- 
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port industry They may be State- wide in scope but more usually 
apply to specified localities or groups of workers In some cases, 
for instance m New Zealand and m Western Australia, they co-exist 
with hours pro^’lSlons m road safety laws and regulations 

IV Decisions or Joint Booies and Collective Agreements 

In some countries standards of employment, including hours 
and wages, are fixed for all industries, or for all or part of the road 
transport industry m particular, by the decisions of joint or tri- 
partite bodies which are subsequently given the force of regulations 
- by the competent authority These may take the form of wage- 
board determinations {Austialia Victoiia), standards of employ- 
ment (Spain) ^ wages and hours schedules {Canada Alberta, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan), or binding collective agreements (South 
Africa, Italy) In Great Britain there exist the National Joint 
Conciliation Board for the road transport industry (goods), and 
the National Joint Industiial Council for the road passenger 
industry, but they have no statutory authority and their decisions 
are not enforceable This system may be the only form of hours 
regulation for road transport workers, as m Italy, or may form 
part of a general statutory system of regulation- as m Spam, 
more often, however, it is found in conjunction with the limited 
restrictions contained m road safety legislation 

Besides the collective agreements binding on the whole group 
covered and forming the mam instrument of regulation mentioned 
above, collective agreements of major or minor importance m 
regulating hours of work in road transport are found m a number 
of countries In some cases the agreements are automatically binding 
on the industrial group concerned in the area covered if concluded by 
recognised organisations (e g Austria) In others, some or all of their 
provisions, including hours provisions, may be made binding by the 
competent authority on application by one or both parties if the 
contracting organisations are sufficiently representative (e g Czecho- 
slovakia, France) Generally speaking, however, even m countries 
m which voluntary collective bargaining is the mam form of hours 
regulation, uniform collective agreements are comparatively rare m 
the goods transport branch owing to the backward state of organi- 
sation among road transport workers The agi eements that exist are 
usually local in scope and cover small groups of workers 

It should be noted that collective agreements, unlike the legisla- 
tion concerning hours of work, are not mainly concerned with the 
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limitation of hours hut with the fixing oi minimum wages Where 
regulation is hy collective agreement, therefore, ordinary hours of 
work are the hours for which the specified rate of wages is payable, 
and unless it is restricted hy a clause in the agreement, a special 
enactment (as m Denmark, where an Act of 7 May 1937 prohibits 
overtime) or road safety legislation, the amount of overtime which 
may be worked is theoretically unlimited, provided only that the 
employer is prepared to pay the higher rate prescribed for it This 
difference in outlook is responsible for the fact that in countries 
where unemployment is a serious factor -to be reckoned with 
collective agreements are usually more concerned with laying down 
a guaranteed minimum number of hours’ employment as a safeguard 
against short time than with fixing a strict maximum 

In practice, it will be seen that the daily hours specified m 
collective agreements or awards are considerably shorter as a rule 
than the limits set by road safety regulations, where these epst 
These agreements have been freely used in this Report wherever 
available, and the information they furnish is valuable as throwing 
light on the practical regulation of hours of work It must be 
emphasised again, however, that while they undoubtedly correspond 
to existing conditions, a great many of them are only local m 
scope, and it is often impossible to judge how far they are repre- 
sentative of other agreements, or of the general conditions of 
employment in an industry where uniformity is still so far from 
achievement 


V Other Forms of Regulation 

Wheie no form of collective regulation, either compulsory or 
voluntary, exists, the hours of Work of road transport workers ^ 
are regulated by works or service rules, which may be of some 
importance m large transport undertakings, by individual contracts 
of employment, or by local custom 


§ 4 — The Regulations in Force ^ 

Below is given a brief description of the regulations in force in 
the countries covered by the present Report 


^ In the notes to this section the letters L S lefer to the Legislative Senes 
published by the International Labour 'Office, and the letters B B to the ' 
Bulletin of the former International Labour Office at Basle 
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„ Atgcniina — The legislation concerning hours of woik and the weekly 
rest ^ IS applicable to road transport workers as to all other industrial 
and commercial activities This legislation is of a general nature, however, 
and there are no detaded provisions for road transport except for the 
staff of tramwaj’- and motor-omnibus services who ai e covered hy special 
decrees issued under the Eight-Hour Day Act on 31 December 1930 and 
3 March 1933 and foi private chauffeurs in Buenos Aires, for whom 
special weekly rest provisions were issued on 15 May 1937 

Ausiialia — Road transport workers throughout Australia are 
covered by Commonwealth and State legislation providing for regulation 
of conditions of employment by conciliation and arbitration or wage 
board machinery based on collective bargaining The Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court has jurisdiction m industrial matters extending beyond 
the boundaries of a single State, but its awards cover only specified areas 
Only goods transport (carters and drivers) is widely covered by Common- 
w^ealth awmrds In New South Wales, wdiere standard hours are period- 
ically declared by the Industrial Commission, and in Queensland, the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts lay down certain standard 
conditions which must be contained in all agieements and awards 
Queensland and Victoria have Factories and Shops Acts wdiich impose 
certain restrictions on the hours of work of transport w'orkers employed 
m connection with industrial and commercial undertakings Transport 
Acts regulating the hours and rest periods of drivers exist only in 
Victoria and Western Australia, in the latter State the Transport 
Co-ordination Act of 1934 ® merely regulates the drmng hours and rests 
of drivers of commercial goods vehicles while the Victoria Transport 
Regulation Act of 1933 ^ not only prescribes similar restrictions for 
drivers of commercial goods and passenger vehicles but also makes the 
issue of a licence conditional on observmnce of the terms of any 
Commonwealth or State award, determination or agreement in force 

Ausiria — The hours of w^ork of load transport worlcers are fixed 
by regulations issued on 28 July 1920 ^ under general powders of exception 
conferred by the Eight-Hour Day Act of 17 December 1919 Transport 
workers also figure in the list of employments in respect of which the 
provisions of the Sunday Rest Act mav be varied A special Act of 
20 December 1928 ® regulates the employment of private chauffeurs 
Collective agreements play some -part in the regulation of overtime, 
they exist for motor-bus, lorry and taxi-drivers in particular 

Belgium — Road transport workers are covered by the Hours 
of Work Act of 14 June 1921 ’ Provision is made for the granting of 
exceptions on specified grounds after consulting the parties concerned 
and Royal Orders have accordingly been issued varying the general 


^ LS , 1929, Arg 1, 1930, Aig 1, 1933, Arg 1, 1926, Arg 2, 1932, Arg 2 
^ LS , 1930, Arg 3, BoUtin Oficial, 6 March 1933, No XLI,'No 11629, 
p 205 

^ L S , 1934, Austral 1 
* L S , 1933, Austral 7 
® A iS , 1920, Aus 14 
^ L S , 1928, Aus 10 
^ LS , 1921, Bel 1 
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provisions foi certain groups of road transport workers ^ The Weekly 
Rest Act = contains special provisions for transport workers Safety 
regulations for motor-bus and motor-coach services which incidentally 
limit driving hours were also issued on 12 July 1933 and subsequently 
amended on 7 April 1936 ® 

Biazil — Hours of work and the weekly rest m road transport gene- 
rally are regulated by a special Decree of 18 January 1934^ concerning 
hours of work in land transport A separate Act of 5 October 1936 ® 
regulating hours of woik m the public service covers urban passenger 
services The standard hours may be extended or reduced by collec- 
tive agreements, which also fix overtime rates, and upon application 
by the parties the Minister may make such agi cements binding on 
the whole industry within a given area No agreements are available 
for the road tiansport industijq however 

Canada — The only Dominion enactments which may affect road 
transport woikeis aie the Fair Wages and Eight-IIour Day Act of 1930 
applying to Government construction work, and the Lord’s Day Act 
which prescribes a weekly lost of 24 houis for transport workers Road 
transpoit woikers come undei the general labour legislation of the 
different Canadian provinces, where such exists Alberta, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have Industrial Standards Acts pioviding foi the negotia- 
tion between employeis and woikers of wages and hours schedules 
which on the lecommendation of the Minister may be made binding on 
the industry, and schedules have accordingly been issued for some groups 
of load transport woikeis In Alberta transpoit undertakings are 
also covered by the Hours of Work Act, and m British Columbia special 
provisions were issued in 1935 to extend the Hours of Work Act of 1934 
to cover the transport industry In Quebec agreements made under the 
Woikmen’s Wages Act may be made binding on the whole industiy oi 
failing such agreements, regulations may be issued under the Fair Wages 
A-ct Sunday labour or weekly lesi Acts contain special provisions 
affecting transpoit woikers in Alberta, Biitish Columbia, Manitoba, 
Prince Edwaid Island, Quebec and Saskatchewan In addition, all the 
provinces except British Columbia have load traffic or transport legisla- 
tion of various kinds which in the interests of load safety either diiectly 
limits the driving houis of all or certain classes of motor vehicles oi gives 
powei to an authoiity to issue appiopriate regulations Lastly, Manitoba 
also has a Taxicab Act of 1935 applying to Greater Winnipeg 


^ The most impoitant of these Orders apply to the hiimg of liorse and 
motor vehicles (5 March 1923, LS , 1923, Bel 2, F), to cartels and drivers 
employed by the Belgian National Railway Company (9 February 1929 and 
29 September 1930, L S , 1929, Bel 1, B and 1930, Bel 4, B) , to undertakings 
mainly engaged in the sale and distribution of petroleum and its by-products 
(30 January 1936 LS , 1936, Bel 1, B), to taxi-cab undertakings, carriers, 
and undertakings for conveyance by carnage, loiry oi cart (15 March 1923, 
L S , 1923, Bel 2, M), and to the transportation, loading and unloading, etc , 
of goods m so far as these aie accessoiy to an industrial undertaking (23 June 
1924 and 25 October 1928, LS , 1924, Bel 6, G, and 1928, Bel 2, B) 

2 Act of 17 July 1905 amended on 24 July 1927, 'A 6" , 1927, Bel 6 

3 Moniteiu Beige, 1933, No 215, p 3930, 1936, No 108, p 2938 

^ L S , 1934, Braz 1 

® Diaiw Oficial, No 234, 8 October 1936, p 21948 
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Czechoslovakia — Road transport is covered by the general Eight-Hour 
Day Act of 19 December 1918 ^ and also by the Sunday rest legislation ^ 
For special categories, which include some classes of transport workers, 
the Act leaves certain aspects of hours of work (daily or weekly distribu- 
tion, extensions of hours, overtime rates, rest periods) to be settled by 
collective agreement, and under a Decree of 26 June 1937 the Minister of 
Social Welfare may make any provisions of a representative collective 
agreement binding for the occupation or area concerned Regulations 
of 19 October 1935 ^ under the Motor Vehicles Act of 26 March 1935 
also contain provisions to ensure adequate rest periods for professional 
drivers m accordance wth the general Eight-Hour Day Act 

Denmark — An Act of 7 May 1937 ^ to prohibit overtime except 
under specified conditions applies to road transport workers as to all 
"other workers Otherwise the hours of work of road transport workers 
are regulated by collective agreements which cover the mam branches 
of road transport or by private contract 

Estonia — Passenger and goods transport m towns is covered by the 
general Hours of Work Act of 10 June 1931 ® completed by an Order 
of 27 August 1931 ® There is no statutoiy or collective regulation for 
the rest of the industry 

Finland — Road transport workers as a whole are coveied by the 
general eight-hour day legislaCion ^ Works rules play some part m 
regulating the distribution of hours 

France — Road transport is covered by the general Forty-Hour Week 
Act of 21 June 1936 ® which provides for the application of the 40-hour 
week industry by industry by Decrees issued after consulting the repre- 
sentative organisations of employers and workers Decrees have accord- 
ingly been issued for specific branches of the road transport industry®, 
transport workers employed in connection with manufacturing industries 
being dealt with under special provisions of the decrees applying to the 
industries concerned Special legislation also exists m the form of an 
Act of 13 March 1937 concerning the organisation of the taxicab 
industry, providing for the regulation of hours by agreements which 
may be made locally bmdmg, or alternatively by order of the Minister 
of Labour An Order issuing regulations for the Pans area was published 


^ B B , 1919, pp 26-40 
^ BB , 1913, p 1 
^ LS , 1935, Cz 3 
^ LS , 1937, Den 3 
^ LS , 1931, Est 5 
LS , 1931, Est 7 A 

’ Suomen Asetuskokolma, 1917, No 103, 1918, No 95, 1936, No 421 
^ LS , 1936, Fr 8 

® Decrees of 27 April and 16 July 1937 concerning land transport under- 
takings [Journal Officiel, 28 April 1937, No 99, p 4757, and 17 July 1937, 
No 164, p 8080) , Decree of 27 April 1937 concerning urban and suburban 
tramway, motor-bus and trolley-bus services [JO , 30 April 1937, No 101, 
p 4829), Decree of 19 May 1937 concerning undertakers’ establishments 
(J O', 20 May 1937, No 115, p 5479), Decree of 30 July 1937 concerning 
the staff of the Pans Area Passenger Transport Company (J O 31 Julv 
1937, No 176, p 8675) 

^0 Joiunal Offlciel, 14 March 1937, No 63, p 3082 
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on 25 March J937 and amended hy an Older of 10 December 1937 ^ 
Collective agreements also regulate matters of detail under the general 
Act and Decrees, those concluded between representative organisations 
may be made binding locally on application by one of the parties 

Germany — Road transport workers generally are covered by the 
Houis of Woik Order of 26 July 1934 ^ The detailed regulation of 
hours, however, is left to collective rules under the Labour Act of 
20 January 1934, which have replaced the former collective agreements 
and lay down binding minimum conditions for the different employments 
they cover. The lules may be national or local m scope and in some cases 
may vary the provisions of the law There are national collective rules 
for long distance goods transport, while other road transport workers 
are covered by a great variety of dilTerent rules 

Great Britain — The houis of motor drivers are regulated in connec- 
tion with road transport or traffic legislation and bv collective bargaining 
The Road Traffic Acts of 1930, 1933 and 1934 ® limit periods of continuous 
and daily driving and fix rest periods m the interests of road safety 
The limits are subject to variation by order on application by the 
parties and orders for variation have been issued m several cases The 
Acts of 1930 and 1933 also require the obseivance of fair conditions of 
employment equivalent to those applicable to voik on Government 
contracts as a condition for the issue of licences authorising the use of 
buses and coaches on regular sennces and goods vehicles operating for 
hire or reward For the goods transport industry (except piivate carriers, 
or “ ancillarv users ’) such standard conditions have been drawn up by 
a National Joint Conciliation Board for the road transport industry to 
form the basis of collective agreements In passenger transport regu- 
lation IS by collective agreements which cover the vast majority of 
undertakings One of these agreements, negotiated through a Joint 
Industrial Council, covers all municipal undertakings Where no collec- 
tive agreements exist, private contracts or service lules are the only 
form of regulation apart from the mandatory provisions of theTraffic Acts 

In Northern Ireland driving periods and rests are prescribed by order 
under the Motor Vehicles Act of 30 November 1926 as amended on 
28 June 1934 Other conditions of employment are legulated by collec- 
tive agreement or private contract 

Greece — The road transport industry proper is run as a public utility 
in Greece and road transport workeis are legarded as public servants 
Their hours of work are regulated m detail by special Decrees of 7 Dec- 
ember 1932 ^ and 27 April and 21 July 1937 ® for the staffs of motor- 
buses and motor goods vehicles respectively Transport workers em- 
ployed by industrial and commercial undertakings, however, are covered 
by a Deciee of 27 June 1932® to apply the Eight-Hour Day Act A 
collective agreement of 19 November 1936 regulates the employment 
of drivers of private motor-cars who are not covered by legislation 


^ Journal Offlciel, 2G March 1937, No 72, p 3583, 11 December 1937, 
No 287, p 13485 
- LS , 1934, Ger 13 

^ LS , 1930, GB 9, 1933, GB 3, 1934, GB 6 
^ LS , 1932, Gr 2G 

® Ephemeristes Kybeineseos, 2iA'pnl 1927, i^o 152, p 997 , and 28 July 1937, 
No 283, p 1799 
® A y , 1932, Gr 2 A 
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Ii eland — Transport workers are excluded fiom the Conditions of 
Employment Act of 1936 and their hours of work are regulated in 
connection with the traffic legislation The Road Traffic Act of 1933 ^ 
and orders issued under it prescribe the hours and weekly rests of drivers 
and conductors of certain passenger vehicles, while the Road Transport 
Acts of 1932-1935 empower the Minister to attach conditions concerning 
houis of work, wages, and other working conditions to the issue of 
licences for passenger and goods vehicles The Railways Act of 15 June 
“1933 provides that the hours of work of road transport workers m the 
employment of railway companies, which run a large proportion of the 
passenger-carrying branch, shall be legulated entirely by collective 
agreement 

Italy — Road transport workeis are excluded from the scope of the 
generffi hours-of-work legislation under a section pro^udmg that it 
shall not apply to work of an intermittent nature, but covered by the 
general Sunday and Weekly Rest Act of 22 February 1934 ^ In default 
of legislation, however, the hours of work of employees of transport 
undertakings are regulated by collective agreements based on the prin- 
ciples of the Labour Charter, binding on all members of the category 
covered and in many cases national m scope The actual limits of hours 
set by many of these agreements were affected by general agreements 
made between the relevant national Federations of employers and work- 
ers in pursuance of the Interconfederal Agreement of 11 Octobei 1934 
(confirmed in June 1935 and replaced by a Decree of 29 May 1937), 
providing for the reduction of hours of work wherever possible 

Transport workers employed by industrial and commercial 
undertakings are not covered by collective agreements and their hours 
of work appear to be regulated solely by individual contract or by 
custom 

Latvia — Road transport workers are covered by the general Hours 
of Work Act of 5 May 1922 ® The Act excludes some categories of road 
transport workers but a recent amendment of 30 June 1937 empowers 
the Minister of Social Affairs to regulate the hours of drivers by order, 
and such regulations are now m preparation Certain details m regard to 
overtime and breaks may be regulated- by collective agreements but no 
agreements are available for road transport 

Luxemhm g — Road transport is covered by the general hours of 
work'^ and weekly rest ® legislation vuthout anv special provisions 

Mexico — Within the limits of the general Federal Labour Act of 
18 August 1931 ® hours of work m all branches of activity may be 
regulated by State legislation or by collective agreement The only 
regulations available for road transport workers under this provision 
relate to the Weekly rest of taxicab drivers and apply solely to the 
Federal district (City of Mexico) ’ No collective agreements are 
available 


^ LS , 1933, I F S 4 
~ LS , 1934, It 3 
^ LS , 1922, Lat 1 
^ LS , 1932, Lux 1, 1933, Lux 1 
^ B B , 1914, p 106, 1916, p 16 
® Ay , 1931, Mex 1 
Diario Oficial, 1 December 1935 
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Netherlands — The general Laboui Act of 1919, as subsequently 
amended on various occasions applies to road transport workers with 
the exception of motor-bus drivers, and regulations concerning the 
Sunday rest in land transport were issued under the Act on 6 June 1929 - 
Motor-bus drivers are covered by special safety' regulations concerning 
public conveyances, issued under an Act of 30 July 1926 and amended on 
13 August 1932 ® Road safety legislation also exists m the form of an 
Act of 9 November 1936 to prevent over-fatigue for drivers of motor 
vehicles, which imposes certain restrictions and provides for the issue 
of further regulations This Act has not yet come into foice, howevei 
Some collective agreements' of local scope regulate minor points 
concerning hours of work 

New Zealand — Transpoit workers’ organisations are covered by the 
Industiial Conciliation and Arbitration Act amended on 8 June 1936 ® 
to provide for the introduction of a 40'hour week, and the hours of 
most categories are regulated by awards and agreements under the Act 
Independently of this form of social regulation, however, regulations 
limiting driving hours are issued under powers granted to the Governor- 
General by the Motoi Vehicles Amendment Act of 31 July 1936 and the 
TransportLicensingAmendment Actof 8 Tune 1936 to attach conditions 
to the licensing of commercial vehicles 

Norway — The Workeis’ Piotection Act of 19 June 1936® covers 
transport undertakings, for which it lays down special provisions Local 
collective agreements aie also available for some branches of the industry, 
applying chiefly to the Oslo district 

Poland — Hours of work in the road transport industry aie legulated 
by a Decree issued on 13 December 1933 ’ under the General Houis 
of Work Act of 1919 Collective agreements also exist, but they ma% 
not vary the provisions of the law and play but a small part in the 
regulation of hours The transport Decree does not apply to Upper 
Silesia where the general hours of work provisions merely specify that 
exceptions necessary in the road tiansport industry shall be settled by 
agreement between employers and workers, or failing such agreement, 
by the Government 

Portugal — Hours of work in road transport are regulated in detail 
by a special Decree of 10 May 1933 ® concerning hours of work in transport 
generally This applies to all branches except urban public passenger 
services, which are covered by the general Decree of 24 August 1934 ** 
regulating hours of work in industrial and commercial undertakings and 
providing for detailed regulation by collective agreement or by decision 
of the corporative bodies 


^ LS , 1930, Neth 2 
" LS , 1929, Neth 5B 

® Staatsblad, 1926, No 250, and 1932, No 438 
^ Staatsblad, 1936, No 802 
^ LS , 1936, NZ 1 
^ LS , 1936, Nor 1 
LS , 1933, Pol 1 D 
^ LS , 1933, Por 2 
LS , 1934, Por 5 
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Rumania — Road tianspori workers are covered by the general 
Hours of Work Act and Decree of 9 April 1928 and 30 January 1929 ^ 
and by the Sunday Rest Act of 17 June 1925 - Drivers may presum- 
ably be excluded from the hours provisions, however, under a section 
relating to intermittent work, such as that of “ coachmen and other 
similar occupations ” 

Spam — Special provisions regulating the hours of work of road 
transport workers are contained in the Eight-Hour Day Decree of 
1 July 1931 ^ and in the Legislative Decree and Regulations of 8 June 
1925 and 17 December 1926^ concerning the Sunday rest These 
provisions are amplified by standards of employment established by 
lomt' provincial boards set up undei an Act of 27 November 1931 
The conditions embodied in the standards of employment, which must 
be approved by the Minister, may not be less favourable than those 
laid dowm by the law and serve in turn as minimum conditions to be 
observed m all collective agreements and individual contracts of em- 
ployment There is also a Traffic Code of 26 September 1934, amended 
9 December 1935 ®, which contains provisions designed to ensure adequate 
lest periods for drivers of public passenger and goods vehicles 

Sweden — Road transpoit workers are implicitly covered by the 
general Hours of Work Act of 16 May 1930 ® Collective agreements 
exist for large sections of the industry In addition, a Motor Vehicles 
Order of 23 October 1936 places direct restrictions on the hours of work 
and rest periods of professional drivers and also empowers the licensing 
authority to impose further limitations 

Switzerland^ — Hours of woik and rest in road transport are regulated 
by a combination of social and road safety legislation The weekly 
rest legislation ’ and Factory Act ® apply to the transport services of 
industrial undertakings In transport services run by or on behalf of 
the Federal Government, which form a high proportion of all road 
transport in Switzeiland, hours are regulated by a Tiansport Act of 
6 March 1920 ® and by orders and instructions issued under it Finally, 
professional drivers to whom the above legislation does not apply are 
covered by an Order of 4 December 1933 to regulate the hours of work 
and rest periods of professional drivers of motor vehicles, issued under 
the Traffic Act of 15 March 1932 and contammg full provision for the 
regulation of hours 

South xijrica — Hours of work in road transport are not directly 
limited by law Organised road transport workers are covered by the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, how^ever, which provides for the prevention 
^and settlement of disputes by joint industrial councils These councils 
- may conclude agreements concerning rates of pay, overtime and other 


^ LS , 1928, Rum 1, 1929, Rum 1 
~ LS , 1925, Rum 2 
^ LS , 1931, Sp 9 
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conditions of employment which, incidentally regulate hours of work 
and which on application to the Minister may be declared bmding either 
on all members of the contracting organisations or on all persons engaged 
in the industry or calling within the area specified An industrial 
council on an occupational basis for motor drivers in the Cape was 
set up m 1935 Binding agreements for drivers of jmssenger and goods 
vehicles are m force m the Cape Province and in Port Elizabeth, but 
the industry is still largely unregulated elsewhere 

USSR — Hours of work generally throughout the USSR are 
regulated m accordance mth the provisions of the Constitution by 
orders of the Central Executive Committee and of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries Detailed provisions are issued by the General Council of 
Trade Unions which has taken over the functions of the former Com- 
missariat of Labour An Order of 20 October 1929 ^ issued by the latter 
body, prescribes shortei hours than the normal for motor-bus drivers 
Further, an interpretation of the Labour Code of the R F S S R , which 
applies throughout the Federated Republics, relating to hours of work 
on local road transport services, was issued on 9 November 1930" 
Collective agreements applying to separate undertakings and works’ 
rules play some small part in the regulation of staiting and finishing 
times and of breaks 

United States of Ameiica — The hours of work of road transport 
workers are regulated in connection with the general organisation of 
road transpoit by Fedeial legislation m respect of interstate traffic, by 
State legislation in respect of transport within the States and by collective 
bargaining The Federal Motor Carrier Act of 1935 empowers the 
Interstate Commerce Com'mission to prescribe maximum hours of serAuce 
in passenger and goods transport, and Safety Regulations have accord- 
ingly been framed under this Act by the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
which are due to come into force on 1 July 1938 State traffic oi 
tiansport laws exist in all but five States and generally include pro- 
vision for the limitation of hours and for adequate rest periods 
Independently of the legislation, collective agreements applying mainly 
to mter-urban road transport are found to some extent, especiallj' in the 
passenger-carrying branch General speaking, however, road transport 
woikers are not widely enough organised for tins form of regulation 
to be important 

Uruguay — Road transport workeis are covered partly by the 
general hours-of-work and weekly rest legislation and partly by special 
measures An Administrative Decree issued on 15 May 1935 ° under the 
general Eight-Hour Day Act of 17 November 1915 contains provision 
lor exceptions or exclusions in lespect of certain kinds of road transport 
and the Weekly Rest Act of 10 December 1920 ^ applies to drivers 
employed by industrial and commercial undertakings A separate 
Weekly Rest Act of 19 November 1920 applied bj’’ Administrative 
Decrees of 16 June 1921 and 25 February 1927 ® regulates the veekly 
lest of othei drivers 


1 Izvestja NKT, 1929, No 50 

2 Izvestia NKT, 1930, No 33 
^ LS , 1935, Ur 1 

^ Legislacion Obreia del Uruguay, 1924, p 191 

® Legislacion Obreia del Uruguay, 1920, p 185, 1921, p 186, Diano Oficial, 
5 March 1927, No 6230, p 495 A 



CHAPTER II 


SCOPE 


§ 1 — Introduction 

At its Eighty-first Session in October 1937 the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was careful to define exactly 
the scope of the question placed on the agenda of the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the International Labour Conference and dealt • 
with in the' present Report The item is worded as follows 
" Regulation of the hours of work and rest periods of piofessional 
drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged in road tiansport ” 
The present study is therefore concerned not with a certain 
branch of activity — road transport — ^but with a specific occupa- 
tional group, namely, drivers whose occupation it is to drive 
vehicles engaged m road transport The title selected by the 
Governing Body leaves a very wide scope for the future regulations 
It includes three mam concepts, which are mutually comple- 
mentary, namely, that of “ professional driver " (and subsidiarily 
of " assistant ”), that of “ vehicle ”, and that of " road transport ” 
Each of these concepts is in itself complex the drivers or their 
assistants may possess varying qualifications and may be in 
different legal positions according to whether they are wage-paid 
drivers in permanent or temporary employment, employers 
' drivmg their own vehicles, or drivers working for their own account 
The vehicle driven may be horse-drawn ^ or mechanically driven 
and it may be self-propelled or a trailer The nature of the 
transport raises a still larger group of problems the transport of 
different kinds of goods, passenger transport, transport for funerals, 
for the postal service, for municipal road services, etc Such 
transport may be carried out by public or private undertakings, 
and the latter may work independently or under State supervision 


^ The term “ horse-drawn ” is taken here to cover anv transport by draught 
animals 
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or with a concession Again, the transpoit may be limited to 
definite geographical areas 

It will therefore be necessary to consider successively the three 
fundamental concepts mentioned above and discover how they are 
defined in the national regulations It is essential to stress again 
the point mentioned m the preceding chapter, namely, that there 
are only a few sets of regulations dealing paiticularly with the 
conditions of employment of professional drivers m road transport, 
m a great number of cases the regulations are more general m 
their scope, covering the transport industry along vith other 
economic activities, and m many cases the regulations are so wide 
that they do not explicitly refer to transport but tacitly include 
it m their scope, which is defined by a very wide formula In 
these last cases the driver is merely a wage earner gOA’-erned by 
the same provisions as the other wage earners conceined this is 
the case more particularly with regard to regulations concerning 
the weekly rest, the scope of which is not defined by specific 
occupational groups 

The three fundamental concepts used for defining the scope of 
the question will be taken in the following ordei (a) road transport , 
(b) A’^ehicle, (c) driver 


§ 2 — Scope as regards Road Transport 
I Gekeral FonMULa: 

The expression “ road transport ” is to some extent self- 
explanatory it means the carting or carrying of objects or persons 
along the public highways — streets or roads — ^to the exclusion of 
rail traffic Consequently, in many of the regulations mention is 
made of " road transport ” without any further explanation, that 
branch of activity is merely enumerated along vutli others in a 
general formula Some regulations define their scope even more 
widely, making no mention either of road transport or even of 
transport m general, but the breadth of the formula selected 
indicates that they are included in the scope of the regulations 
In Canada, for example, m the Province of Ontario the Industrial 
Standards Act applies implicitly to the transport industry, for it 
defines industry as including " Any business, calling, trade, 
undertaking and work of any nature whatsoever and any branch 
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thereof and any combination of the same which the Minister may 
designate ” The situation is similar m the Provinces of Alberta, 
Quebec, and Saskatchewan 

In Spain, the general legislation on hours of work applies to 
" industrial undertakings, occupations and paid work of all kinds 
carried on under the direction and supervision of another on 
account of the State, a province or municipality, either directly 
or by direct labour or. under a concession or contract or on account 
of a private undertaking ” , the fact that this general formula 
includes transport is confirmed by a special provision of the Hours 
of Work Act which refers more particularly to the drivers of motor 
vehicles, hackney carriages, and m general, vehicles available for 
lure Similar definitions are given m the legislation of Argentina, 
Mexico, Sweden, and the USSR The most general formula is 
. doubtless that used m Argentina m the Eight-Hour Day Act of 
1929, which applies to " persons employed on account of another 
m any public or private undertaking even if not carried on for 
profit ” 

Regulations of this type sometimes contain special provisions 
which mention transport or a branch of transport or which exclude 
from the general scope some particular branch of the transport 
industry Reference has just been made to the case of Spain, 
m Uruguay the 'Hours of Work Act of 1935 covers industrial and 
commercial undertakings m general, but it also specially mentions 
bus services as coming within its scope, although it does not thereby 
exclude other transport services In Sweden the hours of work 
legislation defines its scope by a general formula supplemented 
by a list of activities that are excluded, among Avhich mention is 
made of private or municipal undertakings and road transport 
services not employing the prescribed minimum number of workers , 
road transport services m connection with agricultural and forestry 
undertakings, road transport and road transport services carried 
out on behalf of the State This clearly means that all other types 
of transport are implicitly covered by the legislation 

Regulations of this type tacitly include drivers engaged m land 
transport as these form part of the wage earners or salaried em- 
ployees m general who are covered by the regulations Provisions 
of a general scope may, however, clearly exclude certain drivers, 
but m this case the exclusion will apply not only to drivers but to 
all the persons in question , such exclusions may apply to members 
of the employer’s family, persons employed in small undertakings, 
temporary employees, etc 
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As has been said, it is more usual for the regulations to include 
" transport ” or " land transport " in their scope without going 
beyond this very general term and defining the purpose or nature 
of t-he transport in question. In Brazil^ for example, a special 
Decree concerning hours of work in land transport applies to all 
establishments, undertakings, firms, branches or dependencies of 
any kind engaged m transport services, even if transport is not 
their mam activity or if the transport is intended for their ovm use 
In Germany the Hours of Work Order of 1934 applies to various 
activities including the transport industries Another example of 
the same type is the Hours of Work Act of 1919 m the Nethei- 
lands 

There are sometimes regulations of very general scope within the 
frame^^ork of which special regulations for transport are drawn 
up This IS the case m the Eight-Hour Day Act m Belgium, for 
example, and m the 40-hour week legislation in France, mention 
will be made later of the Orders or Decrees for different categories 
of transport One might also include m this gioup the Geiman 
legulations according to which collective rules may take the place 
of the provisions of the Homs of Woik Ordei of 1934 for any 
particular branch of activity 

Sometimes a general formula is used to define the scope of the 
1 egulations, but it is supplemented by an enumeiation of certain 
types of tiansport Examples of this kind may be found m the 
Austrian Industrial Code and the Hours of Work Act of 1919, m 
the Eight-Hour Day Act of Czechoslovakia, and in the corresponding 
legislation of Finland The Finnish Act, which covers " industrial 
and commercial undertakings m general, building and construc- 
tion . road transport", etc, spcciallv indicates that caitmg 
and haulage are included 

In another group of regulations, reference is made to (motor) 
vehicles in general engaged in road traffic and to their drivers 
Such very general piovisions, which are to be met with most 
frequently in the English-speaking countries, exist, for instance, 
in Ansiialia (various States), Canada (various Provinces), Czecho- 
slovakia, Gieat Biiiain, Ii eland, New Zealand, Swiizeiland, and the 
United States (Federal Motor Garner Act and the legislation of 
various States) By way of example, the definition of the scope 
of the Nova Scotia Motor Vehicle Act may be quoted the Act. 
permits the Minister to regulate the hours of work of drivers of 
motor vehicles operated upon provincial highways, it also gives a 
supplementary definition of " a commercial vehicle " as being 
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" a motor vehicle having attaclied thereto a truck or delivery 
hody, and includes an ambulance, hearse, casket wagon, fire 
apparatus, police patrol, motor bus and other motor vehicles used 
for the transport of goods ” 

These regulations on road traffic sometimes contain additional 
details concerning certain branches of road transport In Great 
Britain and m Ireland nearly all commercial motor vehicles are 
required to have licences, which vary according to the type of 
-vehicle or the nature of the transport work (goods or passenger 
transport), as will be seen later In the Netkei lands, the Royal 
Order giving effect to the legislation concernmg driving time 
refers separately to bus drivers, the drivers of taxis or hacknej" 
carriages, lorry drivers, and the drivers of private cars 

Regulations covering all drivers engaged in road transport also 
exist in Greece and in Poland In scope these regulations are very 
close to the title selected by the Governing Body for the item now 
on the Agenda of the Conference In Greece a Decree of 1936 
applies to the drivers of lorries in general, motor coaches and motor 
buses, thus including all drivers engaged m road transport whether 
employed by a private or a public undertaking In Poland the 
hours of work legislation provides that m the case of persons 
employed in the transport industry the competent authorities may 
issue special orders regulating their hours of work and may sub- 
stitute equivalent limits for those laid down m the legislation 
An Order of this kind was issued m 1933 with regard to the drivers 
of -horse-drawn lorries, their assistants and stable boys, the drivers 
of motor lorries, and the' drivers of motor buses or any other 
vehicles intended for use in connection with the transport, loading 
or handling of goods, luggage or passengers 

/ 

II Definition of the Object 
Transported 

The various formulae for the scope of the legislation so far ex- 
ammed do not define, unless in very general terms, what is meant 
by road transport or road traffic A first element m obtaining 
such definition is the object transported The tw^o mam categories 
of transport are the transport of material goods and the transport 
of human beings In the second place road transport may be 
carried out either by transport undertakings m the' strict sense or 
by undertakings, bodies, or individuals whose mam activity is 
not such transport but wdiich engage therein to meet their economic. 
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social or private requirements It will therefore be necessary to 
consider separately 

A Road transport by goods transport undertakings 

B Road transport by passenger transport undertakings 

C Road transport by undertakings that are not strictly 
transport undertakings 

D Road transport by drivers of private A’^ehicles 

A Road Transpoii hy Goods Transport Undertakings 
(a) General Definitions 

In this case also there are certain definitions which merely refer 
to the transport of goods by road in general without specifying the 
nature of the goods transported The standard formula is that 
used in Convention No 1, adopted at Washington m 1919, which 
deals with the transport industry in Article 1 {d) 

For the purpose of this Convention the term “ industrial undei taking '' 
includes particularly 

(f/) Transport of passengers or goods hy road, rail, sea or inland 
waterway, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves or warehouses, but excluding transport by hand 

At the present time this Convention has been ratified by eighteen 
States ^ and their national legislation must therefore have the same 
scope and cover goods transport by road In some of these 
countries the legislation reproduces exactly or approximately the 
formula used m the Washington Convention for defining its scope 
This IS the case in Greece, Luxemhwg and Portugal, and also in 
some countries which have not yet ratified the Convention, as, 
for example, Estonia, where the Hours of Work Act of 1931 covers 
" the transport of persons or goods m the streets of towns and the 
handling of goods at docks, quays and warehouses ” 

There are various regulations m different countries governing 
goods transport undertakings These include various Royal 
Orders issued m Belgium under the Eight-Hour Day Act and ap- 
plying to cartage and haulage undertakings and the carting staff 
of the Belgian National Railways In Canada (Quebec) a collective 
agreement covers the taxi and truck industry of the city of Quebec 
Various collective rules in Germany apply to the long-distance 


^ These are Aigentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, Greece, India, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, Nicaragua, Portugal, Rumania, Spam and Uruguay 
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transport of goods, carting undertakings, the motor carrying 
industry, the light transport industry, delivery services, and removal 
undertakings In Italy different collective agreements apply to 
the following types of undertakings undertakings for transport 
hy lorry, goods and parcel delivery services, and various horse- 
drawn transport undertakings One of the agreements concerning 
the reduction of hours of work concluded m November and Dec- 
ember 1934 covers undertakings for transport by lorry The most 
complete formula is presumably that used m Fiance m the Decree 
concerning land transport undertakings, which applies intei aha 
to the following categories of undertakings and persons " under- 
takings for the transport of goods by land, transport contractors, 
forwarding and delivery agents, haulage and carting contractors, 
parcel delivery undertakings ” 

The enumeration given in the Fiench regulations is much 
lengthier and includes a list of occupations, vehicles, and goods 
transported , these will be dealt with later m the relevant paragraphs 

In the Netherlands one part of the Royal Order giving effect to 
the legislation concerning driving time deals with " lorry drivers ”, 
by which is meant the drivers of lorries engaged m goods transport , 
passenger transport is dealt with separately 
‘ A certain numlier of regulations dealing specially with goods 
transport define their scope with reference to the drivers engaged 
in such work and not with reference to the undertakings In 
Australia, for example, the Factories and Shops Act of the State 
of Victoria applies, subject to certain exceptions mentioned later, 
to persons engaged in the transport of “ any goods, wares, mer- 
chandise or materials whatsoever ” (special pro'\asions concerning 
oartmg and delivery) In Western Australia the Transport 
Co-ordmation Act applies to the drivers of commercial vehicles 
carrying goods Similar formulee are used in arbitration awards 
m Queensland, m the Highway Traffic Acts of certain Provinces 
in Canada (Manitoba and Ontario) and in certain standards 
of employment m Spain Reference was already made to the 
terms used m the legislation of Gieece and Poland with regard to 
lorry drivers 

Other regulations, collective agreements or awards also apply to 
the drivers of vehicles engaged in the transport or carrying of 
goods but are restricted to the members of certain trade unions 
or other workers’ organisations Examples of these may be found 
m various arbitration awards in Australia (Victoria and Western 
Australia) and m certain collective agreements in Gieat Britain 
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Tn this latter country the collective agreements signed by the 
National Union of Railwaymen cover the employees of railway 
companies operating road vehicles, whereas road transport carried 
out by subsidiary undertakings controlled by railway companies 
are covered by the decisions of a Joint Board on which the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union is represented A collective 
agreement concluded under the auspices of a Joint Industrial 
Council covers the retail distribution section of the road transport 
industry Many similar examples might be given 

One special method of defining the scope of the regulations is 
the use of a system of licences such as exists more particularly 
m Gieat Britain^ Ireland^ New Zealand^ and the United States 
The nature of the transport to which various licences apply is 
ihen defined In Great Britain the Road Traffic Act of 1933 
applies to the holders of three different types of licences, two of 
which are of interest m the present connection The provisions 
of the legislation on this point may be quoted by way of example. 

“ A ’’ licence a public carrier’s licence (in this part of this Act referred 
to as an “ A ” licence) shall entitle the holder thereof to use the authorised 
vehicles for the carriage of goods for hire or reward, or for the carnage 
of goods for or in connection with the business as carrier of goods, 
whether by road transport or anv other kind of transport, but it shall 
he a condition of the hcence that no vehicle which is for the time being 
an authorised vehicle shall he used for the carriage of goods for or in 
connection vith any other trade or business carried on by him except 
such storage or warehousing of goods as may he incidental to his business 
as a carrier 

In 1 elation to a licence held by a peison carrying on a canal, dock or 
haibour undertaking, the reference in this subsection to the use of 
vehicles for the carriage of goods for or in connection with the business 
of the holder of the licence as a earner of goods shall include a reference 
to ihe use of vehicles for the carriage of goods for, or in connection _ 
vuth, that undertaking 

“ B ” licence a limited carrier’s licence (in this part of this Act 
referied to as a “ 5 ” hcence) shall entitle the holder thereof to use the 
authorised vehicles as he thinks fit from time to time, either for the 
carnage of goods for or in connection vuth any.trade or business carried 
on by him'; or, subject to any conditions which the licensing authority, “ 
m the exercise of his discretion to attach conditions to a “ B ” licence, may 
attach to the licence, for the carriage of goods for hire or reward 

Similar definitions are given m Ireland and New Zealand In 
the United States the persons covered by the provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Act are the drivers of motor vehicles engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce The legislation of the various 
States normally refers to given categories of drivers engaged m 
the transport of goods of all kinds (or of certain kinds only) by 
motor vehicle for the general public 
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(b) Resinction to Certain Types of Goods 

Many regulations concerning the transport of goods by road 
specify more definitely the nature of the transport or of the objects 
transported Various examples of this are given below 

In Germany certain collective rules refer specially to forwarding 
agencies and others to lemooal undertakings The latter are also 
expressly mentioned in the Fi ench Decree concerning land transport 
undertakings, which applies to " removal undertakings and under- 
takings for the transport of furniture and pianos ” 

The caiting of traoelleis' peisonal luggage from boats or trams 
arriving at their destination on Sunday is excluded from the scope 
of the Factories and Shops Act in the A ustralian State of Victoria 

The towing of bioken-down vehicles and the transport of materials 
foi the repaii of tramways oi foi lepaii pm poses in case of a break- 
down of public utility plant are excluded from the scope of various 
regulations, as, for example, m Austialia (Victoria Factories and 
Shops Act), Canada (Manitoba Order of the Municipal and Public 
Utility Board of 1933 under the Highway Traffic Act), New Zealand 
(Transport Licensing Act of 1931), and the United States (e g , in 
the State of Washington) By way of example the text of the 
Manitoba Order may be quoted " trucks transporting tools or 
equipment owned and used by repair men or companies in connec- 
tion with the repairing of tramways, electric or telephone lines, 
water pipe lines, boilers, boring machinery, farm implements, 
threshing machinery and manufacturing plants ” 

Foodstuffs in general are excluded from the scope of the regulations 
in the Australian State of Victoria (Factories and Shops Act), and 
certain special commodities are excluded by other regulations, as, 
for example, the transport of milk^ eggs and similar pioduct^ in 
Canada (British Columbia and Manitoba) , the transport of meat in 
Manitoba and the transport of aerated waters in Victoria ( A ustralia ) 
On the other hand, arbitration awards in the Australian State of 
New South Wales refer particularly to the transport of breads ice, 
ice-cream and milk In France the Decree concerning land trans- 
port undertakings makes express mention of the transport of meat 
as falling within its scope Certain collective rules m Geimamj 
apply specially to undertakings for the transport of meat to and 
from wholesale markets 

The transport of^dead animals is excluded from the scope of the 
Factories and Shops Act of the Australian State of Victoria and 
the Highway traffic Act of the Canadian Province of Manitoba 
The latter Act, in accordance with an Order issued by the Municipal 
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and Public Utility Board m 1933, also excludes from its scope the 
carting of fish by fishermen 

The transport of living animals is included in the scope of the 
Public Service Vehicles Acts of the Canadian Provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, and the Land Transport Decree in Fiance 
The legislation of Manitoba (Canada), on the other hand, excludes 
from its scope the transport of livestock to exhibitions and fairs 

The transport of wood is dealt with in a special award in the 
Australian State of New South Wales and is explicitly included 
in the scope of the French Decree In Finland Orders promulgated 
annually by the Ministerial Council enumerating the undertakings 
to which the eight-hour day legislation should not apply mention 
the transport of wood amongst the exclusions 

The transpoit of floweis to marJcct is excluded from the scope of 
the Factories and Shops Act in Australia (Victoria) 

The same Act also excludes the carting of paicels of laundry 
work 

The carrying of newspapzis and penodicals is excluded from the 
scope of many regulations, such as the Factories and Shops Act 
of Victoria (Australia), The Transport Licensing Act of New 
Zealand, and the legislation of the State of New York m the 
United States 

The transport of building mateiials — gravel, sand, stone, cement, 
etc — IS expressly included m the scope of the French Decree 
concerning land transport undertakings and the Public Service 
Vehicles Acts of the Canadian Provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan In these two Provinces the transport of such materials 
IS excluded m so far as the materials are required for the making 
01 repair of public highways 

One quite exceptional item is excluded from the legislation of 
the Canadian Province of Manitoba the carting of gram, bait, 
machinery or other articles to be used in grasshopper poisoning 

Provision is also frequently made m the regulations for excluding 
the transport of agricultural produce, military transport, the 
transpoit of letters and postal packages, etc , these exceptions 
are dealt with later under G (p 40) 

B Road Tiansport by Passenger Transport Undertakings 
(a) General Definitions 

What was said with regard to goods transport ajiplies equally 
to passenger transport the scope is quite frequently defined by 
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general formulae of the type used in the Washington Convention 
of 1919, 

For the puipose of this Convention the term “ industrial undertakmg ” 
includes particularly 

{d) Tianspoit of passengers or goods by toad, rail, sea or inland 
waterway including the handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves or warehouses, hut excluding transport by hand 

As was mentioned, this Convention has been ratified by eighteen 
States several of which have reproduced the text of the Convention 
m their legislation Some States, such as Estonia^ which have 
not ratified the Convention use a similar formula for defining the 
scope of their regulations 

More defimte texts, however, are used m many regulations 
In Austiia^ for example, the Industrial Code enumerates among 
the undertalangs covered 

(a) undertakings for the lure of motor vehicles , transport undertakings 
not holding a concession, 

{b) transport undertakings holding a concession undertakings for the 
occasional transport of persons, persons who are professionally 
engaged in the' driving ot transport vehicles in public places for the 
personal service of any one who may hire them 

The Hours of Work Act of 1919 has the same scope 

In Czechoslovakia the Eight-Hour Day Act of 1918 applies inter 
aha to undertakings engaging m the regulai’ transport of persons 
and undertakings providing the public in general with means of 
transport on public highways, such as cabs, motor cars, taxis, etc 
In Fiance the Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
applies to a variety of undertakings enumerated m detail, these 
are dealt with m connection with the various branches of passenger 
transport mentioned below In Latvia the general legislation on 
hours of work applies To transport services, but by a decision of 
-the Civil Senate in 1929 this term was defined as meaning public 
transport, that is to say, transport by vehicles intended for general 
traffic on given routes at fixed charges In Switzerland the trans- 
port legislation includes within its scope undertakings holding a 
concession from the Confederation 

In a great many cases the regulations refer to the drivers engaged 
in passenger transport, and define their scope along those lines 
In Australia (Queensland) the arbitration awards for the drivers 
of motor vehicles apply to “ all persons engaged m or m 'connection 


1 Cf p 28 


3 
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with the calling of drivers of motor vehicles, yard men, cleaners, 
greasers and supervisors engaged in the transport of passengers 
and/or persons by road ” Similar expressions are used m the awards 
m force m New South Wales and Western Australia, whereas in 
Victoria the Transport Regulation Act applies to the drivers of 
motor vehicles for the carriage of passengers m general In Canada 
the legislation of the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec uses similar formula: for defining its 
scope The Public Vehicles Act of Ontario, for example, applies to 
the driver of any public vehicle, and this term is defined as meaning 
" any motor vehicle operated on a highway by, for or on behalf of 
any person who receives compensation either directly or indirectly 
for the transportation of passengers, or passengers and express 
freight, which might be carried m a passenger vehicle '' In 
Czechoslomkia the Act of 1935 concerning motor vehicles applies to 
the drivers of motor vehicles operated on land, and enumeration 
IS given which includes the following " vehicles vuth auxiliary 
engines, motor cycles with or without sidecars, motor tricycles, 
passenger motor cars witli or without trailers, motor buses with 
or without trailers, small motor vehicles for disabled persons, etc "■ 

The Motor Garner Act of the United Slates defines its scope as 
follows “ The provisions of this part (concernmg^ours of work) 
apply to the transportation of passengers or property by motor 
carriers engaged m interstate or foreign commerce " 

In many cases the legulations concerning traffic safety make 
provision for special licences for the transport of passengers In 
addition to the regulations m the United States already mentioned, 
reference may be made to those in Great Britain, Ireland and 
New Zealand In Ureat Britain the regulations concerning road 
safety apply in particular to large vehicles for the transport of 
passengers, a definition of such vehicles is given in the legislation, 
and will be reproduced in the section dealing with the nature of the 
vehicles covered The position is similar m Ireland In New Zealand 
the road safety regulations apply, inter aha, to " any passenger 
vehicle used under the authority of a licence " (Transport Licensing 
(Passenger) Regulations) Every vehicle used for passenger 
transport must possess such a licence, and these vehicles are defined 
m the Transport Licensmg Act as follows “ A motor vehicle used 
for hire or reward for the carriage of passengers with or without 
goods ” 

Some of these regulations contain exclusions of a general nature, 
e g for vehicles conveying children to and from school or workmen 
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to and from work The Highway Traffic Act of the Canadian 
Province of Manitoba excludes from its scope school vans, as does 
also the Motor Carrier Act of the United States ’In New Zealand the 
Transport Licensing Act of 1931, as amended m 1936, defmes very 
fully the exceptions to its scope, which are as follows 

[a) the carnage to and from school of schoolchildren and their 
teachers m passenger serwce vehicles, unless other persons are 
at the same time carried for hire or reward in such vehicles 

(d) the carriage to and from work of workmen engaged on work 
being carried out hy the Government or a public body m an 
approved trade motor or motor coach while it is being used for the 
purposes of the work 

The regulations just studied deal with the transport of persons 
m general Certain other regulations apply more particularly to 
specified types of passenger transport, and this may also be done m 
certain parts of the general regulations just mentioned In this 
latter case the general scope is restricted by supplementary provi- 
sions The mam branches of passenger transport are transport on 
regular loutes, transport over no fixed route, that is to say the 
hiring of vehicles, transport by taxi 

(b) Transport on Regular Routes 

The transport of passengers on regular routes covers motor-bus 
and motor-coach services The meanings attached to these two 
terms are often so similar that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other', but motor-bus services are generally confined to urban 
areas, and motor-coach services to mter-urban traffic The 
characteristics of these types of transport are as follows 

(i) They must follow regular routes, by winch is meant that the 
journey is not arbitrary, and does not vary from one trip 
to the next, irrespective of whether a fixed periodical 
time-table is adhered to or not , 

(ii) Remuneration is paid for the Journey at a special rate 
proportionate to the distance travelled 

These two concepts of the regularity of the route and the charging 
of a fare at a specified rate are both contained m most of the 
regulations under consideration 

The legislation of the Australian State of Victoria, for example, ^ 
applies to the drivers of motor vehicles used for “ the carriage of 
passengers for hire or revard at separate and distinct fares ” 

In CzechoslovaTiia the Eight-Hour Day Act mentions “regular 
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passenger transport services ” In Great Britain the Road Traffic 
Act of 1934 gives the following very detailed definitions of the 
vehicles here referred to as motor buses and coaches 

Stage carnages motor vehicles carrying passengers for hue or reward 
at separate faies and not being express carnages as hereinafter defined 

El. press carnages motor vehicles carrving passengers for hire or 
rew^aid a1 sepai ate faies none of wdnch is less than one shilling for a smglc 
journey oi such greater sum as may he prescribed for the purposes of 
this paiagraph 

(i) a composite faie foi not more than one journey shall not he 
rogaided as lepresenting the aggregate of faies for any less 
amount, and 

(ii) no account shall he taken of any fare ivhicli is charged in llie case 
of children or of workmen oi of students, if a fare of one shilling, 
or of such greater sum as may he jii escribed, or more, is charged 
foi the like service in the case of all passengers not falling wuthin 
an^ of those descnptions 

The most complete definition is perhaps that given in the Irish 
road traffic legislation in connection with licences for the transport 
of passengers 

Mechanically pi opelled i ehicles engaging in passenger i oad sei i ice — i e 
which are travelling wdiolly or mamlv on public roads and carrying 
passengeis (whether passengeis luggage, meichandise and mails, or any 
of them aie oi aie not also earned) hetw^een specified terminal points or 
along a specified loute or otherwise for separate charges in respect of 
each passengei 

In Itahj^ collective agreements and the agreements concerning 
the reduction of hours of work concluded m November and 
December 1934 lefer more particularly to undertahings engaging 
in the transport of persons on regular routes In the Netherlands, 
the Royal Oidei giving effect to the legislation concerning driving 
time refeis specially to the drivers of motor buses engaged in 
" a regular seivice of buses foi the transport of persons against 
remuneration ” 

Many of the regulations simply refer to motor buses or motor 
coaches^ wuthoiit going into further details This is the case in 
Argentina, where a Decree of 1930 deals specially wnth tramw^ay 
and bus services, including motor buses In Australia (New South 
Wales) certain aw^ards refer to motor-bus drivers, and apply to 
public motor-bus services The same is true of Western Australia 
and of the safety regulations in public services in Belgium In 
Biazil the Act of 1936 applying to all public services directly 
operated by the central Government, the States or the municipal- 
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ities, or by private companies or undertakings holding a concession, 
contains a similar definition In Canada (Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Quebec) several collective agreements refer either to motor-bus 
drivers in general or to the staffs of certain urban transport com- 
panies In Germany certain collective rules apply to motor-bus 
undertakings, and m Gieece a Decree of 1932 governs the houis 
of work of the drivers, conductors, and inspectors on motor buses 
' In the Netherlands the 'Public Transport Act of 1932 applies to 
the drivers of motor buses, and the same is true of the Spanish 
standard rules of employment 

In France the Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
contains a very detailed enumeration, including the following 
undertakings for the transport of persons on' regular routes' 
undertakings for the operation of public vehicles, motor-omnibus 
and horse-omnibus undertakings, motor coaches, motor bus or 
coach services attached to railway companies, undertakings 
operating stage coaches This Decree does not apply to motor 
transport undertakings run in connection with a secondary railway 
system or to the passenger transport undertakings of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine The latter are governed by a special Decree 
applying to the employees of the passenger transport services of 
the Pans area, and another special Decree covers urban and 
suburban tramway and bus companies and motor or trolley bus 
services operated m connection with such railways 

(c) Transport over No Fixed Route Hue of Vehicles 

This type of transport is distinguished from the preceding one 
by the fact that it is m no way regular, and that the route to be 
followed IS fixed by the persons who hire the vehicle at their 
discretion The fact that the vehicle is not constantly at the 
disposal of the public and is not operated under a system of fares 
fixed by a mechanical meter distinguishes it from transport by taxi 

The term " the hiring of motor vehicles ” is quite frequently 
used in regulations of different kinds, whether they take the form 
of legislation or agreements In Australia (New South Wales) 
several awards apply to private motor vehicles plying for hire 
In AustriaihQ Industrial Code mentions in particular undertakings 
for the hire of motor vehicles, and in Belgium the Royal Orders 
issued under the hours of work legislation deal with undertakings 
for the hire of vehicles and motor cars The French Decree 
governing land transport applies expressly to “ undertakings for 
the hire of cycles and motor cycles " , the general enumeration 
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by which the Decree defines its scope includes the following 
categories of undertakings and occupations “ the lure of vehicles, 
3 obmasters, carriage hiring, the managers of livery stables, the 
hire of motor cars and motor cycles, the hire of carts, harrows 
or hand carts, the lure -of sedan chairs -and hath chairs" A 
certam number of collective rules in Germany apply to under- 
takings for the hire of motor vehicles In Great Britain one of 
the categories of vehicles particularly mentioned in the legislation 
concerning traffic safety is that of contract carriages, by which is 
meant " motor vehicles carrying passengers for lure or reward 
under a contract expressed or implied for the use of the vehicle 
as a whole at or for a fixed or agreed rate or sum " 

In Italy certam collective agreements and certain agreements 
for the reduction of hours of w'ork concluded m November and 
December 1934 cover undertakings for the hire of vehicles In 
the Netherlands a clause of the Royal Order giving efTect to the 
legislation concerning driving time applies specially to “ the drivers 
of motor vehicles plying for lure " (along with taxi drivers) In 
New Zealand the Transport Licensing Act of 1931, as amended 
in 1936, makes provision for various exceptions which do not 
apply in any case " where the owner of the contract vehicle, or 
any other person in charge thereof for the time being, holds himself 
out as willing to contract for the hirmg-out of such vehicle ” 
The idea of contract referred to in New Zealand, and also m Great 
Britain, corresponds more or less closely to the idea of luring out 
vehicles which is referred to in various regulations m Continental 
Europe Certam provisions of the Spanish legislation on hours of 
work apply m particular to the drivers of " hackney carriages in 
general ”, and this expression is repeated in certam standard rules 
of employment 

(d) Transport by Taxis or Cabs 

A certain number of the regulations refer to undertakings 
operating taxis or cabs, or to the drivers of such vehicles, these 
regulations may be peculiar to this branch of transport, or may 
be general regulations including this particular category in their 
enumeration 

The latter is the case in the Austrian Industrial Code and in 
the hours of work legislation of that country, in which the list of 
undertakings and occupations covered includes those engaged in 
providing transport m public places for the personal service of 
anyone who wishes to engage such transport In Czechoslovakia 
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the Eight-Hour Day Act of 1918 applies to undertakings providing 
means of transport on the public highway for the use of the public 
in general, such as cabs, motor cars, taxis, etc In France the 
Decree concerning land transport includes m this general enumera- 
tion undertakings operating horse calls or motor cabs and the 
driA’-ers of motor cabs or taxis, it also provides for a permanent 
exception in the case of the drivers of hackney carriages. Reference 
IS made below to special regulations for the taxi industry 

A.mong the special regulations applying to taxis, reference may 
he made to certain arbitration awards m Australia (New South 
Wales) and to certain provisions m force m Canada (an Order 
promulgated under the Public Vehicles Act in Alberta and collective 
agreements in the Province of Quebec) Among the most typical 
regulations is the Act of 1937 in Fiance which deals wuth the taxi 
industry It stipulates that " the regulations dravm up by agree- 
ment between the associations of hirers of public vehicles, the 
operation of which is subject to fares fixed by the public authority, 
and associations of the drivers of such vehicles, whether they are 
the owners of the vehicles or not, may be made binding on the 
wdiole of the occupation ” (in the municipality or area concerned) 
This lias been done by an Order of the Prefect in the Pans area. 
Certain o.f the collective agreements and agreements for the 
reduction of hours of w'ork m Italy also refer specially to taxis 
In the Netherlands^ one part of the Royal Order giving elTect to 
the legislation concerning drnung time deals specially with “ taxi 
drivers ” (and drivers of vehicles plying for lure), for whom special 
conditions of work are laid down In New Zealand an Order in 
Council deals particularly with " any seiwice for the carnage 
for hire or reward, by means of a motor vehicle or motor vehicles, 
of a passenger or passengers whose journey both begins and ends 
w ithin the Christchurch transport district , this Order brought 
the service in question wathin the scope of the Transport Licensing 
(Amendment) Act of 1936 

On the other hand, certain legulations exclude laxi undertakings 
from their scope In Spain, for example, the Supreme Court has 
given various decisions excluding taxi chaulTeurs from the general 
scope of labour legislation In the United States taxis are exempt 
from the scope of the Motor Carrier Act, and the same is true of the 
legislation of certam States, such as Nebraska In Uiiiguay the 
Eight-Hour Day Act of 1935 and the Administrative Regulations 
under the Act exclude from their scope the drivers of hacloiey 
carnages 
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C Transpoit by Under takings Other than Transport Undertakings 

This refers to transport carried out by mining, industrial or 
commercial undertakings for their own requirements, that is, 
for the transport of raw materials, semi-fmished or finished products 
arriving at or leaving the undertaking, and for carnage' and delivery 
to customers The heading would also include transport for agri- 
cultuie, for hospitals, for funerals, and by or for the postal service 
01 other public services, such as municipal road services, fire 
brigades, the army, etc 

To a very large extent such transport is covered by the general 
regulations mentioned at the beginning of §2 (General Definitions), 
at least m so far as industrial, commercial and mining undertakings 
are concerned. Theie is no need to refer again to these general 
regulations for the different branches of activity m question 

(a) Transport for Industrial and Mining Undertakings 

A first group of regulations consists m collective agreements, 
collective rules, rules of employment, arbitration awards and other 
similar agreements or decisions restricted to a given industry 
These agreements or decisions usually apply to the whole staff 
of the industry m question, including chauffeurs and drivers, who 
may sometimes be specially mentioned Such regulations exist 
m most countries and there is no need to discuss them m detail 
It may, however, be mentioned that m Great Britain, for example, 
drivers of this category are covered by collective agreements m a 
limited number of industries only The general secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, giving evidence before the 
Committee on the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Service 
m the Road and Motor Transport Industries^ (Goods), stated that 
the fair conditions of employment represented by the Joint Board 
had until quite recently applied only m the Imperial Chemical 
industries, the iron and steel industries, the Portland cement 
industry, breweries and flour milling 

In the Netherlands the Royal Order already mentioned devotes 
one of its parts to 'Uorry drivers ” buUdoes not indicate the nature 
of the undertakings employing them, it may be presumed that 
drivers employed by industrial undertakings are covered 

In New Zealand a 'certain number of awards refer specially to 
drivers of the category under consideration the first part of the 
Drivers’ Award, for example, applies to common carriers and 
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business firms employing their own drivers m connection with 
their businesses 

Very similar to regulations of this type are those laid down 
m France by the Decrees concerning various manufacturing and 
mimng industries, which provide for a permanent exception for the 
following categories of staff drivers of motor and horse-drawn 
vehicles, deliverymen, and storemen In Belgium a Royal Order 
under the Eight-Hour Day Act applies in general to transport work, 
the loading and unloading of goods, the handling of trucks and 
the weighing of trucks and other vehicles, m so far as such work is 
subsidiary to an industrial undertaking 

There are also formulae of a general nature, such as those used in 
Brazil in the Decree concerning hours of w’^ork in transport, which 
applies to " all establishments, undertakings, companies, firms,-^ 
branches or dependencies of any kind engaged m transport even 
if the transport is not their mam activity or is merely for their own 
use ” In Greece the Decree of 1936 concerning the drivers of lorries, 
motor buses, and motor coaches applies to all professional drivers 
even if they are wage earners in the employment of industrial or 
commercial undertakings It was already pointed out that the 
Polish Order of 1933 concerning lorry drivers was similar m scope 
In the United States the legislation of the various States usually 
applies inter aha to " private earners of property ” by which is meant 
" persons, natural or otherwise, who transport by motor vehicle 
property of which such persons are the owners, lessees or bailees, 
■when such transportation is for the purpose of sale, lease, rent or 
bailment or in furtherance of any commercial enterprise ” 

On the other hand, a certain number of regulations expressly 
exclude from their scope carting work carried out by industrial 
undertakings for their own account In Great Bi itain^ for example, 
the provisions of the Road and Rail Traffic Act 1933 concerning 
fair wages and fair conditions of employment which are imposed 
on the possessors of certain vehicles operating under a licence do 
not apply to velucles engaged in transport of the kind under 
consideration m this section These provisions of the Act do 
not apply to The following vehicles 

(i) Vehicles authorised under a G licence, that lato say 

a private carrier’s licence, which entitles the holder thereof to use 
the authorised vehicles for the carriage of goods for or m connec- 
tion with any trade or business earned on by him, subject to 
the condition that no vehicle which is for the time being an 
.authorised vehicle shall be used for the Carnage of goods for 
hire or reward 
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(u) Vehicles engaged m the following activities, which are not deemed 
to constitute a carrying of goods for hire or reward 

(a) the deliveiy or collection by a person of goods sold, used or let 
on hire or hire purchase in the course of a trade or business carried 
on by him, 

(b) the deliveiy or collection by a person of goods which liave been 
or arc to be subjected to a pjocess or treatment in the course of a 
trade or business earned on bj’- him 

In certain cases, it is nob necessary to have a licence, as, for 
instance, when a veliicle is used for the rescue of miners 
under the Coal Mines Act of 1911 In Iielmid the permissive 
legislation concerning road traffic apjihes to vehicles operating 
under a licence, bub excludes from its scope the following vehicles 

Vehicles used for carrying their owners’ merchandise wliere 

{a) a meclianically propelled vehicle owmed by a person or a vehicle 
drawn by a mechanically propelled vehicle owned by a person 
IS used for the carriage of merchandise the property of such 
person, oi 

[b) a mechanically propelled vehicle owned by a company or vehicle 
drawn by a mechanically propelled vehicle owned by a company 
IS used for the carnage of merchandise the propertv of any com- 
pany which IS in the same ownership or under the same 
management as such first-mentioned company 

In Italy the drivers of industrial vehicles are completely exempt 
from the provisions of the hours of work legislation. 

The Swiss Factories Act stipulates that persons engaged in 
subsidiary occupations are not covered by the restriction of hours 
of work, and the Factories Order contains the following clause* 

The following operations shall be considered as subsidiary and no 
permit shall be required for particular instances* 

I In all factoiies 

(b) On woilang days only, including night time 

f The transport of goods arriving or leaving and the carriage 

or delivery of goods to customeis 

Nevertheless, the drivers of motor vehicles are subject to the 
provisions of the Order concerning professional drivers, even when 
they are employed by an industrial undertaking, the drivers of 
horse-drawn vehicles are the only ones who are exempt from all 
Federal regulations 

(b) Tiansport for Commeicial U ndertaJangs and Offices 

The same general remarks as were made concerning transport 
for industrial undertakings apply equally to transport for com- 
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mercial undertakings and ollices In particular, the references to 
regulations or decisions such as collective agreements, rules,- 
awards, etc , apply, jnuiatis mutandis^ to commerce and offices 
In Great Britain, the general secretary of the General and Transport 
Workers’ Union, m the evidence referred to above, mentioned 
that the fair conditions of employment recommended by the 
Joint Board had been applied to the transport staff employed m 
the retail distributive trades and by co-operative societies, and to 
those employed in the delivery of coal in London In New Zealand, 
the first part of the Drivers’ Award applies to the drivers employed 
by individual commercial as well as industrial firms m connection 
with their own business 

In Belgium a Royal Order under the Eight-Hour Day Act 
refers particularly to the sale and distribution of petroleum and 
its derivatives All the French Decrees concerning different 
branches of trade (wholesale, semi-wholesale and retail, in foodstuffs 
or other products) make a permanent exception for the following 
categories of staff the drivers of motor and horse-drawn vehicles, 
deliverymen and storemen 

> What was said under {a) above concerning the regulations m 
Brazil applies equally to commercial undertakings and offices 
The same is true of the general exceptions under the road traffic 
legislation of Great Britain and Ireland, the provisions of the 
Royal Order m the Netherlands concerning “ lorry drivers ”, and 
the Motor Garner Act in the United States and the legislation of 
the various States, more especially as regards private carriers of 
property 

It was already mentioned under A (transport by goods transport 
undertakings), section (&) (restriction to certain types of goods), that 
certain commodities were included or excluded, and some of those 
cofiamodities naturally fall within the scope of commercial delivery 
work This is the case, for example, for the transport of various 
foodstuffs m Aastialia (Victoria) and Canada (British Columbia 
and Manitoba), of flowers in Australia (Victoria), of newspapers 
in Australia (Victoria), New Zealand, and the United States, and 
of dead animals or livestock in Australia (Victoria) and Canada 
(Manitoba) 

(c) Transport in connection with Agriculture 

Unless there is any stipulation to the contrary, it may be assumed 
that regulations of a general scope include agriculture and conse- 
quently also transport m connection with agriculture, this latter 
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term being taken in tlie widest sense as including the tilling or 
developing of the soil in general, including agriculture proper, 
horticulture, market gardening, forestry, etc (Brazil, Mexico, and 
USSR) 

Quite a number of general regulations oxpiessly exclude 
agriculture from their scope and thus naturally exclude transport 
in connection with that activity The regulations on hours of work 
in Argentina, Belgium, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, etc , do not apply to agriculture, 
which IS eithei expressly excluded or is not enumerated in the list 
of activities covered Various regulations covering tiansport 
expressly exclude transport in connection with agricultuie The 
exclusion may refer to the transport of agricultural produce or 
to the possession or utilisation of vehicles for agricultural operations 
m general, or only in so far as these vehicles are not used on public 
highways 

For example, m Canada (Manitoba) an Order of the Municipal 
and Public Utility Board of 1933 provides for various exemptions 

from the scope of the Highway Traffic Act, including the following 

« 

Trucks winch carry eggs from farmers’ piemises, tiucks which 
transport farmers’ giam to market, trucks transpoi ting farm implements, 
threshing machinery, etc 

In Great Britain the provisions of the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act 1933 concerning conditions of wages and employment have 
to be observed by the owmers of certain types of vehicles, but thev 
do not apply to those used for ' 

the carnage by a peison engaged in agnculture in any locality of goods 
for or in connection with the business of agnculture carried on by 
another person in that locality so long as the goods aie carned'm a vehicle 
which the person carrying them is authorised by a licence to use for the 
cairiage of goods for or in connection with Ins agncultural business 

In the United States the Motor Carrier Act excludes from its 
scope various vehicles, including those used for the transport of 
agricultural produce The legislation of the State of New York 
excludes motor trucks owned by a farmer and used in the hauling 
of farm, dairy or horticultural products or farm supplies for himself 
or his farm neighbours to market, creamery or place of storage 
The Washington Act of 1935 exempts trucks owmed on farms or 
engaged m the transportation of farm products 

In other cases the regulations refer not to the transport of 
agricultural produce but to the owneiship or use of vehicles foi 
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agncultmal operations In Canada^ for example, in the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the Public Service Vehicles Acts 
exclude " trucks or trailers owned by a farmer and used solely m 
connection with his farming operations ” 

In Great Britain, apart from the exclusion of the tiansport of 
•agricultural produce mentioned above, the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act 1933 stipulates that a licence for the transport of goods is 
not required m any circumstances for certain vehicles used 
exclusively for agricultuial purposes The Road Traffic Act of 1930 
excludes completely from its scope vehicles used foi agricultural 
work under the followmg conditions 

In the case of a vehicle which is being used m the course of opeiations 
of agriculture or forestry, the person shall not be deemed to be driving 
the vehicle or to be spending time on work in connection with the vehicle 
or the load carried thereby so long as the vehicle is elsewhere than on 
the road 

Tha same idea of excluding vehicles when not used on a road is 
to be found m the Road Traffic Act of 1933 m /? eland, which exempts 
" a vehicle which is being used for and m the course of any operation 
of agriculture or forestry while it is not on a road ” 

(d) Transport in connection with the Caie of the Sick 

The' transport in question refers to ambulances, whether used 
directly by hospitals, nursing homes or similar establishments, or 
operated by independent undertakings for the supply of ambulances 

In a certain number of cases transport by ambulances is covered 
either by general regulations or by special regulations In Australia 
(New South Wales) certain arbitration awards apply to ambulance 
drivers In France, the drivers of ambulances attached to hospital 
establishments fall under the provisions of the Decree concerning 
hospital staff, the same is true of the hours of work legislation 
m the Netherlands 

I On the other hand, m Canada (Manitoba) the Highway Traffic 
Act expressly excludes ambulances from its scope In Finland the 
Orders promulgated annually by the Government and enumerating 
the undertakings and establishments to which the hours of work 
legislation does not apply, mention inter aha hospitals, so that it 
may be presumed that transport organised by hospitals is not 
governed by the legislation In Great Britain motor vehicles used 
as ambulances are entirely exempt from The scope of the Road 
Traffic Act of 1930 In Sweden work in connection with the care of 
the sick IS excluded drom the scope of the Hours of Work Act 
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In other cases, the regulations are not sufficiently definite to 
indicate clearly whether ambulances are or are not included in their 
scope 

i 

(e) Funeral Transport 

As in the preceding case, there are only a few regulations which 
expressly inclutie or exclude funeral transport 

In France a special Decree under the Forty-Hour Week Act 
applies to funeral undertakings and provides for permanent 
exemption for the drivers of motor or horse-drawn vehicles m such 
undertakings In Italy special collective agreements apply to 
funeral undertakings In Spam, under a Royal Order of 1927, 
grooms, chauffeurs and coachmen employed by funeral undertak- 
ings are covered by the special provisions of the hours of work 
legislation concerning land transport other than railway transport 
On the other hand, m Canada (Manitoba) the Highway Traffic Act 
does not apply to hearses In Great Britain it is provided that a 
licence for the carnage of goods is not required for vehicFes used for 
funerals In Ne(p Zealand the pro%usions concerning road safety 
do not apply to such vehicles 

r 

(f) Transport for or by Postal Services 

There would seem to be very few regulations applying specially 
to this br^ch of transport or expressly excluding it from their scope 
In Italy certain collective agreements apply to undertakings 
holding a concession foi* transport for the postal service In 
Spain some of the standards of employment ^ apply to the 
drivers of vehicles employed by the postal service Switzerland 
would seem to be the country, so far as the Office is aware, which 
possesses the most complete regulations on this subject The 
Transport Act refers specially to postal services and to " all services 
engaging in the transport of persons and in the collection, despatch 
and delivery of letters or postal packages of any land 
and all subsidiary work in connection with these services " 

In Finland the Orders promulgated annually and specifying the 
undertakings to which the hours of work legislation does not apply 
covered until 1937 " postal and telegraph services, except as 
regards woi leers attached to the reserve section and workers 
employed in the motor workshops of the postal service” but 
postal motor-bus drivers on rural and mter-urban routes and 
conductors in charge of mail on such buses were brought under the 
operation of the 8-Hour Day Act on 6 December 1937 
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The road traffic legislation of Ireland clearly excludes from its 
scope 

(i) the carnage of- mails by or under contract with the Minister 
for Posts and Telegraphs, 

(ii) the carnage of merchandise by means of any vehicle primarily 
provided for the carnage of mails where and to the extent to which the 
carnage of merchandise by means of such vehicle is permitted under the 
contract made voth the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs 

(ill) a service of one or more mechanically propelled vehicles which 
would, but foi this subsection, be a passenger load ser\uee within the 
meaning of the Act of 1932 shall not be a passenger road service for the 
purposes of that Act where both the followng conditions are complied 
\vith, that is to say 

(a) each of such Aehicles is engaged in carrying mails, within the 
meaning of the Act of 1932, under contract with the Minister 
for Posts and Telegraphs, and 

(b) each of such vehicles has a seating capacity (or not more than 
five persons (excluding the driver) 

In France the regulations concerning the 40-hour week would 
appear to cover to some extent the drivers of vehicles employed 
in the postal service, for the Decree concerning land transport 
undertakings defines its scope by reference to a list of industries 
and occupations which includes “ undertakings in the postal and 
telegraph service and contractors for the transport of telegrams 
and mails ” 

(g) Transport for or by Public Services Other than the Postal Service 

This group includes a great variety of forms of transport 
transport for industrial services, fire brigades, road services, the 
army, etc These public services may be admimstered by the 
central Government or by provincial or municipal authorities 
It will therefore be necessary to consider first of all the general 
regulations which expressly include or exclude State, provincial 
or municipal undertakings 

The general regulations in the following countries apply to persons 
employed by the public authorities as well as by private employers 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, Latvia, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland,- Spain, and USSR 

Among the express exclusions mention may be made first of 
all of those in general terms, such as that laid dowm in the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario ( Canada) concerning " persons employed 
by the Government or by any municipal corporation or by any 
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Board created by an Act of the legislature Similarly, the 
legislation of the State of Washington in the United States excludes 
from its scope vehicles vorking on behalf of the Government of 
the State and those employed by the Federal Government In 
Sweden the hours of work legislation excludes work performed on 
behalf of the State 

Partial exclusions are to he met with in certain regulations 
In CzecliQsloaakia^ for example, the Motor Traffic Act of 1935 , 
excludes from its scope the drivers of motor vehicles employed 
by the military authorities In Gieat Britain the licensing system 
of the Road and Rail Traffic Act 1933 pro^ndes that the need for 
a licence for the carriage of goods does not appty 

To the use by a local authority or a person acting in pursuance of a 
contract with a local authority of a vehicle for road cleansing road 
watering, or the collection or disposal of refuse, night-soil or the contents 
of cesspools or for the purpose of the enactments relating to w’^eights and 
measures or the sale of food and drugs. 

To the use of a vehicle for police, fire or ambulance purposes 

The Road Traffic Act of 1930 also excludes from its provisions 
the follow^mg vehicles 

Motor vehicles in the public service of the Crown, o^<ned by the 
Admiraltj^ fhs War Department or the Air Ministry and used for naval, 
military or air-force purposes, or m the case of vehicles so used wffiile 
being driven by persons for the time being subject to the order of any 
member of the armed forces of the Grown, 

Motor vehicles used for fire brigade purposes 

In Switzerland the Order concerning the professional drivers of 
motor vehicles excludes from its scope the drivers of motor vehicles 
belonging to the military authorities 

The exclusion of vehicles used for fire brigade purposes or for 
work on the roads is by no means universal In Australia 
(Victoria), for example, arbitration awards apply specially to the 
drivers of fire brigade veliicles In Canada (Alberta) a special 
collective agreement exists for chauffeurs employed m the public 
industrial services of certain municipalities In France the 
Decree concerning land transport applies to transport for the 
upkeep and repair of roads, in general, the staffs of municipal ' 
services are subject to municipal orders wffiich apply to the drivers 
of vehicles engaged in various public services Collective agree- 
ments exist in Luxemburg for the staffs of various municipalities 
and apply to drivers employed in the road service, industrial 
services, etc 
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D Road Transport by the Drioeis of Piivate Vehicles 

There are very few regulations concerning private chauffeurs or 
coachmen , most of the general regulations indeed expressly exclude 
this occupational group from their scope 

In Austria an Act of 1928 applies to the drivers of piivate motor 
cars and defines its scope as follows 

The drivers of private motor cars shall be considered as being 
' wage earners employed in driving such cars when their service in this 
capacity constitutes the mam part of their gainful activity and when their 
serwces are not employed mainly by an agricultural or forestry under- 
taking or by an undertaking governed by the provisions of the Eight- Hour 
Day Act of 17 December 1919 or of the Mining Act of 28 July 1919 

The wage earners mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall not be 
considered as the drivers of private motor cars if they are employed by 
’the Federal Government or by an undertaking administered by the 
Federal Government If the employer is some other territorial authority 
or a_public fund not administered by the Federal Government, the 
provisions of the present Act shall not apply to these wage earners 
except in so far as their employment is based on a private contract 

In Czechoslovakia the Eight-Hour Day Act of 1918 also applies 
to persons employed m looking after the employer’s household, 
living under his roof and engaged for more than one month or 
employed on personal service or on irregular light tasks According 
to a circular of 21 March 1919 this provision applies to chauffeurs 
employed m a household or undertaking, to coachmen and to 
persons m charge of engines or machines used for the service of the 
employer and his staff 

In Germany certain collective rules apply to domestic staff m a 
given town or district and therefore include chauffeurs in their 
sco'pe In Rpain, too, certain standards' of employment for the 
transport industry specify that the drivers of private cars are 
covered by the regulations 


' III Definition of the Type of Transport 

Generally speaking, the transport may be carried out free of 
charge or in exchange for remuneration In a certain number of 
regulations transport is not included unless carried out in exchange 
for remuneration (hire or reward) ' This condition is laid down in 
the road traffic legislation of many of the English-speaking countries, 
e g m Austialia (Victoria), Canada (Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Ontario), Gieat Biitain^ New Zealand, and yarious States of the 
United States The rules laid down by the Motor Djivers’ Board 
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of the State of Victoria apply to the drivers of motor vehicles - 
" hired or plying for hire ” The Commercial Vehicle Act of Ontario 
defines a public commercial vehicle as " a commercial motor vehicle 
or trailer as defined in the Highway Traffic Act operated on a 
highway h^*, for or on behalf of any person who receives compensa- 
tion for the transportation of goods ” Similarly, the legislation of 
Great Britain and New Zealand applies to motor vehicles operated 
for hire or reward Very complete definitions are sometimes given, 
particularly m the case of vehicles for passenger transport, the 
definition used in the British regulations, which was quoted above 
(cf section 2, B, 6), even specifies the minimum fare to he charged 


IV Delimitatiok or Geographical Scope 

Many regulations apply only to a restricted geographical area 
This IS the case, first of all, for a large number of local or district 
regulations applying either to goods transport or to passenger 
transport — collective agreements, arbitration awards, collective 
rules, rules of employment, etc , these exist m most countries In 
addition certain general regulations are restricted m scope to 
definite geographical areas, such as urban areas or interurban 
areas 

In the Canadian Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, for 
example, the Public Service Vehicles Acts exclude from their scope 
" trucks or trailers operated solely within the limits of a city or 
tovm or within those limits and a radius of 5 miles therefrom " 
In Manitoba an Order of the Municipal and Public Utility Board 
mentions among the exclusions from the Highway Traffic Act 

(il trucks operated by local draymen vathm a 15-mile radius of 
their place of business, 

(u) trucks delivering meat for a local meat ring, 

(in) trucks which dehver gas and oil from local oil stations to consumers 
only and within a 15-mile radius of their place of business 

In Ireland the permissive legislation excludes from its scope 
vehicles transporting goods m certain geographical areas which 
include the mam towns m the country In New Zealand the Trans- 
port Licensing Act of 1931 excludes from its scope goods services 
operated solely within a radius of 6 miles from the chief post office 
of any borough or town district or within the exempted areas of ^ 
Auckland, Vbllington, Christchurch,' and Dunedin Generally 
speakmg, no licence is required under the traffic safety regulations 
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when the transport is carried on entirely within the boundaries of a 
single borough or town district In the United States (State of 
New York) motor truck drivers operating wholly within a radius of 
40 miles from the place at which they went on duty are exempt 
from the Labour Law 

On the other hand, certain regulations apply solely to transport 
in urban areas For example, the Estonian Hours of Work Act 
of 1931 deals with the transport of goods and passengers only in 
so far as it is carried on in the streets of towns In France the Decree 
concerning the passenger transport services of the Pans area 
obviously applies only to that area 

In connection with the geographical scope of the regulations the 
question arises as to how the transport is carried out The term 
" road transport ” contains the concept of “ road ”, and certain 
regulations stress this term or try to define it The legislation of the 
Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island states that the motor vehicles or trailers to which it applies 
must he engaged in the transport of passengers or goods " upon the 
highway’' " The Motor Vehicles Act of the Province of Quebec 
speaks of vehicles " adapted for transportation on the public 
highways ” and the regulations of Nova Scotia speak of “ provincial 
highwa; 5 'S ” In Great Britain the Road Traffic Act of 1930 defines 
a road as being “ any highway and any other road to winch the 
public has access ” The same idea is used in the legislation of 
Ireland, wliicli refers to vehicles “ travelling wholly or mainly 
on public roads ” 


§ 3 — Scope as regards the Vehicles used for Transport 

When the immediate purpose of the regulations concerning the 
drivers of vehicles engaged in road transport is to regulate their 
conditions of employment, no distinction is made in their scope 
as to the nature of the vehicle used by the driver, horse-drawn 
vehicles are included in the same way as motor vehicles The 
regulations usually make no mention of this point, but in some 
cases details are given as to the nature of the vehicle employed, 
and in other cases there are separate regulations for the drivers 
of horse-drawn vehicles and those of motor vehicles 

In most of the States of AastraliailiQVQ are separate arbitration 
awards for the drivers of horse-drawn vehicles and those of motor 
vehicles, in addition, a Commonwealth award covers the drivers 
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of both types of vehicles, it is valid for South Australia, Tasmania 
and Victoria 

In Biazil the Decree concerning hours of ^\ork in land transport 
makes no distinction between vehicles of different kinds The 
general legislation on hours of work in Estonia^ Finland, and 
Latvia makes no such distinction, nor does the general hours 
legislation of Spain, although certain standaids of employment apply 
to mechanical transport- and others to horse-drawn transport 
In Fiance the Decree concerning land transport contains a general 
list which mentions the following Amhicles and occupations 

Wagoners, carters, drivers of traps, draymen, drivers of tip-carts and 
wood-sledges, traction engines and mechanical tractois, flie owners of 
motors for the transport of machineiy 

Horse and motor omnibus undei takings, motor coaches, raihvay and 
hotel bus services, stage coach undertakings 

The lure of horse-diawn vehicles or Inery carnages, undertakings 
operating horse cabs and hackney carriages, undertakings opeialing 
prison vans, motor ambulances, motor cab undertakings, the lure of 
carts hand-carts, sedan-chair'? and hath-chairs 

This IS merely an extract from the complete list, \vhich contains 
various synonyms foi the above Other French Decrees apply to 
urban and suburban tram\vay services and motor-bus or trolley- 
bus services attached thereto, to the passenger transport services 
of the Pans area and to funeral undertakings, the titles of these 
Decrees imply certain special types of vehicles 

In Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Greece, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, and Sweden the legislation on hours of wmrk applies to the 
drivers of all vehicles without distinction In Italy collective 
agreements apply sometimes to undertakings lor cai ting, transport 
or the hire of vehicles without specifying the nature of the vehicles, 
and sometimes to transport undertakings using horse-drawn 
vehicles 

The Polish Order of 1933 concerning lorry drivers coveis the 
drivers of horse-drawn and motor lorries and the diivers of buses 
and any other vehicles intended for use in connection with the 
loading, transport and despatch of goods, luggage or persons 
In Portugal the regulations make no reference to the nature of 
the Amhicle, nor does the Swiss transport legislation 

On the other hand, regulations concerning road safety restrict 
their scope to motor vehicles in general or to a given list of 
vehicles, or else to certain specified types of vehicles to which the 
general regulations or certain provisions of the special regulations 
apply 
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In Australia the Transport Regulation Act of the State of 
Victoria applies to the drivers of motor vehicles used for the 
transport of goods or passengers In the Netherlands the Vehicles 
Act of 1936 empowers the competent Ministers to regulate the 
time during which and the conditions under which certain groups 
of persons or individuals belonging to such groups may be permitted 
to drive a motor vehicle In Switzerland the Order concerning 
the professional drivers of motor vehicles defines its scope as being 
“ persons whose occupation it is to drive motor vehicles on the 
road (professional drivers) irrespective of whether they do so as 
contractors or as employees ” 

Among the regulations containing a list of vehicles covered 
mention may be made of the Motor Vehicles Act of 1935 m Czecho- 
slovakia^ which contains this enumeration 

Pedal cycles with an engine, motor cycles, with or without side-car, 
motor tricvcles, passengei cars, with or without trailers, motor buses, 
^vltll or without trailers, lorries, mth oi wuthout trailers, motors for 
special purposes (fire engines, motor street sweepers, etc), tractors, 
with or without trailers, steam rollers and tiavelhng stone crushers, 
aeroplanes capable of moving on the roads by their own power, motor 
ploughs, small motor vehicles for invalids 

Detailed definitions of the vehicles covered are given m a large 
number of regulations, as, for example, in Austialia (Western 
Australia Transport Go-ordmation Act), Canada (Alberta Public 
Service Vehicles Act, Nova Scotia Motor Vehicle Act, Ontario 
Commercial Vehicle Act, Quebec Motor Vehicle Act, Saskatche- 
wan Public Service Vehicles Act), Great Britain (Road Traffic 
Acts, of 1930 and 1934), Noitherii Ireland (Northern Ireland 
Regulations), Ireland (Road Transport Acts of 1922 and 1933), 
New Zealand (Motor Vehicles Acts of 1924, 1927 and 1936, Transport 
Licensing Act of 1931 and Transport Licensing Regulations of 
1936), and the United States (Safety Regulations of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers) 

"Many of the definitions given m these regulations have certain 
common features Those of Gieat Biitain, Ireland, New Zealand 
and the United States, like the Czechoslovak Act already referred 
to, expressly exclude from their scope vehicles travelling on rails, 
the legislation of New Zealand also excludes trolley vehicles 
travelling on the road, whereas the Czechoslovak and French 
regulations already mentioned expressly include trolley buses 
The regulations applied m Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
Ireland specify that trailers drawn by motors are also covered 
Certain regulations give a general definition of motor vehicles. 
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whereas others define separately those used for goods transport 
and those used for passenger transport (e g Great Britain and 
New Zealand) The definitions of vehicles used in Ireland, New 
Zealand, and the United States may he quoted hy way of example 

In Ireland the mandatory provisions of the Road Transport 
Act of 1923 give the following definition 

The word “ vehicle ’’ includes every kind of carnage, conveyance, or 
machine, however propelled or drawn, which is constructed or adapted 
for use on roads or permanent rails laid on roads, whether such carriage, 
conveyance or machine is supported on wdieels rollers, moving track 
or sliding runners, and wdietlier such carnage, conveyance or machine 
IS or IS not used or capable of being used for the carriage of persons 
or of goods, but the said word does not include any carnage or conveyance 
w'hich IS carried and wholly supported hv human beings or animals 

3Te expression “ mechanically propelled vehicle ” does not include 
a tramcar oi othei vehicle running on permanent rails 

The expression “ large public service vehicle ” means a mechanically 
propelled vehicle used foi the carnage of passengers for reward having 
seating accommodation for more than six persons exclusive of the driver 

In New Zealand the Motor Vehicle Act of 1924 as amended m 
1927 defines a motor vehicle for goods transport purposes as* 

Any vehicle propelled by mechanical powei , and includes a trailer and 
any other vehicle or locomotive of a class declared by regulations under 
this Act to he motor vehicles, hut does not include a vehicle running on 
rails, or a vehicle which, though not running on rails, derives motive 
power from an overhead ware, if such vehicle is the property of and 
IS run by any local authority 

It includes 

Any conveyance which is equipped Avitli w4ieels or revoh ing runners 
upon wduch it moves or is moved 

The w’ol’d " trailer ” means 

Any vehicle wathout motive power drawm or propelled or capable of 
being drawm or propelled by a motor vehicle from wduch it is readily 
detachable, but does not include 

{a) a side-car attached to a motor cycle, nr 

(6) a vehicle forming part of a six-w^heeled motor lorry as defined by 
section 165 of the Public Works Act, 1928, or 

(c) a vehicle noimally propelled by mechanical power wdiile it is 
being temporarily towed without use of its own power 

In the United States the Safety Regulations of the Bureau of 
Motor Garners define a motor vehicle as 

Any vehicle, machine, tractor, trailer, or semi-trailer propelled or 
drawn by mechanical power and used upon the highways in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property, and any combination of such vehicles, 
but does not include any vehicle, locomotive, or car operated exclusively 
on a rad or rails 
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Mention has already been made in the present Chapter of certain 
special types of vehicles, such as motor buses, motor coaches, 
taxis and ambulances (§ 2, (2), B and C) 


§ 4 — Scope as regards Drivers 
I General Definitions 

As^ was mentioned at the beginning of this Chapter, general 
regulations on hours of work apply to the drivers of vehicles engaged 
in. road transport in the same way as to other wage earners, they 
therefore contain no special or supplementary definitions of drivers 
It will sufiice here to consider the regulations referring specially 
to the drivers of road vehicles 

These different regulations use a variety of terminology The 
French' regulations alone employ a considerable number of terms 
the Decree concerning land transport defines its scope by a list of 
occupations from which the follovnng may be selected 

Transport contractors, forwarding and delivery agents, haulage 
contractors, lorry drivers, earners, cairiage contractors, carriage masters, 
wagoners, carters, vanmen, tip-cart drivers, trap drivers, draymen, sand 
cart drivers timber carriers, wood-sledge drivers, drivers of petrol-tank 
lorries, drivers of animals, removal men, deliverymen, horse and motor 
bus drivers, conductors, drivers of stage coaches, postilions, mail-van 
drivers, post masters, donkey drivers, mule drivers, drivers of hired 
coaches, cab drivers, motor-car drivers, hackney-carriage and taxi 
drivers 

All occupations not directly connected xvith the driving of some 
kind of vehicle have been excluded from this list 

The terms used in English are less numerous, the most frequent 
being “ driver ” and “ operator ” or sometimes " motor man ”, 
while “ cai’ter ” is used of horse-drawn vehicles 

The'term " driver ” taken apart from any reference to a special 
vehicle presents no ambiguity It will be remembered, however, 
that the item placed on the Agenda of the Conference by the 
Governing Body is worded 

Regulation of the hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers 
(and their assistants) of vehicles engaged m road transport 

It IS therefore necessary to consider how the different regulations 
define the complex concepts of " driver ” and “ assistant ” The 
term " assistant ” may be interpreted in very different ways as 
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meaning merely tlie auxiliary driver to relieve the mam driver 
during a long journey or, on the other hand, any person whose 
assistance is required for the normal working of the transport 
system — deliverymen, woi leers engaged in the loading and unload- 
ing of goods, bus and motor-hus conductors, repair hands and other 
garage staff, and in particular those who wash vehicles, etc 

The general regulations on hours of woik, which make no 
distinction between the workers coveied, obviously cannot proAnde 
information on this point It may reasonably be concluded that 
their scope is wide enough to include " assistants ” of all kinds 
m the same way as the actual drivers Certain special transport 
regulations are also very wide m their scope and include the whole 
staff engaged m such transport, whether travelling or not This 
is the case m Argentina, where the Decree of 1930 concerning 
tramway and motor-bus services speaks of " the hours of work 
of the staff of tramway and omnibus (motor-bus) services ” without 
making any distinction between different groups of staff In 
Austialia the Commonwealth awards concerning carters apply m 
respect of hours of vork to staff paid on a weeldy basis In New 
South Wales the awards of the Industrial Commission fiequently 
apply to the members of specified trade unions, irrespective of 
their calling, and some awards cover all classes of workers engaged 
in road transport Examples of this type might be multiplied 

On the other hand, some regulations give moie definite 
explanations of what is meant by assistants In Australia 
(Queensland), the caiters’ awards apply to 

All persons engaged m or in connection with the calling of drivers of 
horse vehicles and their assistants, and drivers of motor vehicles and then 
assistants^ loaders and their assistants, grooms, stablemen and yaidmen, 
also to all pet sons engaged in the occupation of draymen, vanmen, 
lorrymen, motor lorry men and motor cycle men, vho provide and drive 
their own turnouts 

This IS perhaps the widest and most complete definition, along 
with that to be found m the special regulations in Poland, which 
apply to 

The drivers of horse lorries, their assistants and stable boys, the drweis 
of motor lorries and their assistants, the diiveis of motor buses, their 
assistants and conductors, and persons entrusted during transport 
operations with any duties m connection with the transport of goods, 
luggage or persons, or with their loading or unloading or with inspection 

In other countries the regulations apply expressly to “ travelling 
staff ” or " those accompanying the vehicle ” or to certain specified 
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subsidiary occupations In Belgium, for example, the Royal Order 
of 1923 concerning removal undertakings applies to " workers 
engaged m loading and unloading ” — an expression which necessa- 
rily includes the driver and his assistants, all of whom have to 
handle the, furniture and goods earned The Royal Order of 1930 , 
for the carting staff of the Relgian National Railways applies to 
“ persons employed as deliverymen or assistant deliverymen m 
the carting service ” (of certain stations) , these may either accom- 
pany the loiries and pick up or deliver goods or they may provide 
an express service The same Order applies to the drivers of motor 
cars attached to the supplies service The Royal Older of 1936 
concerning undertakings engaging mainly in tlie sale and delivery 
of petroleum and its derivatives covers motor drivers, lorry men 
and those accompanying them 

In France the term " assistant ” is not used in the Decrees 
concerning the transport industry, which, as has been seen, contain 
lists of persons A certain number of the terms employed are, 
however, equivalent to “ assistant ” Moreover, the permanent 
exceptions in the different Decrees concerning land transport, 
industry, or commerce, apply not only to drivers but equally to 
deliverymen and storemen. 

In Germany the collective rules for long-distance goods transport, 
which are valid for the whole country, apply only to drivers and relief 
drivers (Beifahrer) The collective rules for carting undertakings in 
Hamburg stipulate that the same pro^^Slons concerning hours of 
work shall apply to the drivers of motor lorries, carters, workers, 
persons accompanying the driver ( Mitfahrer) and relief drivers 
(Beifahrer) Rules for motor-bus undertakings in Lower Saxony 
apply to drivers, relief drivers (Beifahrer) and auxiliary drivers 
(Aushilfsfahrer — drivers not permanently employed but available 
for temporary employment when there is a rush of work), garage 
staff, car washers, and watchmen The collective rules in Hamburg 
for drivers of motor lorries, watchmen, and car washers in under- 
takings operating buses for tours, fixed routes or for hire apply to 
the categories of staff just mentioned 

In Great Britain the Road Traffic Act of 1930 defines the term 
“ statutory attendant ” as a person employed in attending to a 
locomotive or m attending to a trailer in accordance with section 17 
of the Act, which requires an attendant to be carried on every trailer 
and a second person _to be employed in driving or attending any 
heavy or light locomotive whilst being driven on a highway, except 
m the case of a road roller while engaged in rolling a road 
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Further, the Road and Rail Traffic Act 1933 provides that an 
attendant employed to assist the driver of an authorised vehicle, 
being a heavy motor car, m the driving or control of a vehicle 
IS subject to the regulations as to wages equally with the driver 

In Italy the hours of work legislation excludes from its scope 

(a) staff engaged in the transport of persons and goods, including 
the work of loading and unloading, 

[b) carters, stable boys and the staff engaged in looking after horses 
and beasts of burden in commercial and industrial undertakings 

Thus, drivers and theirs assistants are treated m the same manner 
The national collective agreements constantly use the term 
“ travelling staff ” without further distinction, thus covering 
exactly those categories that are excluded from the hours of work 
legislation This is the case more particularly m the national 
collective agreements concerning transport undertakings operated 
by municipalities, motor-bus services working under a concession, 
and the staffs of undertakings for transport by lorry 

In New Zealand the Drivers’ Award applies to drivers and their 
assistants, the latter being defined as follows 

The dnvei’s assistant shall be a worker employed to assist the driver 
m loading and unloading and in any other duties other than driving and 
attendance to horses and vehicles but shall not include assistants on 
bakery delivery vehicles 

In Spain many of the standards of employment apply both 
to the transport of passengers and to goods transport and therefore 
define their scope with reference to bus conductors as well as to the 
loading and maintenance staff For example, the standards 
for mechanical transport in the province of Alicante consider the 
following as being workers subject to the provisions concerning 
hours of work 

(a) the drivers of vehicles driven by mechanical power, 

(b) bus conductors, 

(c) car washers , 

{d) the staff engaged in the loading or unloading of lorries 

The standards for the drivers of regular bus services m Barcelona 
mention specially " conductors and their assistants ” Those 
standards for mechanical transport m Granada consider the following 
workers as being governed by the provisions on hours of work 

(a) motor drivers, 

{b) the staff engaged in loading oi unloading m-mechanical transport 
services , 
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(c) conductors on regular motor-bus services, 

(d) car washers , 

(e) apprentices , 

(/) any other similar staff, 

(g) drivers of lorries and light loriies 

Similar details are given m the standards for mechanical 
transport in the provinces of Hiiesca, Murcia, Navarra, Saragossa, 
Soria, Teruel, and Valencia 

Other examples of the same kind might be given showing that the 
regulations concerning road transport very frequently apply not 
only to drivers but to the whole of the travelling staff and even to 
some of the stationary (non-travellmg) staff, provided that their 
work IS directly connected with the maintenance and working of 
means of transport 

II Status ot' Drivers (Independent, Employers or Wage 

Earners) 

The problem with which the regulations have to deal is whether 
they should include wage-paid drivers, employers and independent 
drivers or should be restricted to the first of these groups In this 
connection the nature of the regulations is important, when their 
immediate purpose is to restrict hours of work they apply to wage 
earners only, for they are not intended to regulate the conditions of 
woik of employers The regulations of this type examined during 
the preparation of the present report exclude from their scope the 
employer and assimilated persons (members of the employer’s 
family, managing staff and persons holding positions of supervision 
or employed in a confidential capacity) 

The definitions given of the term " employer ” in these general 
regulations vary from country to country Sometimes the wording 
of the scope of the regulations is sufficient to exclude employers 
because it refers expressly to wage earners This is the case, for 
example, in Canada (legislation on wages and hours of work in 
Alberta, Ontario, and Saskatchewan) In other cases the employer 
IS expressly excluded, and this exclusion generally extends to 
members of his family — a term which is often not defined in any 
detail No definition is given m Estonia^ Finland or Sweden, but 
in Argentina the Eight-Hour Day Act defines members of the 
employer’s family as being relatives (legitimate or otherwise) of the 
employer within the* following limits ascendants, descendants, 
husband or wife, brothers and sisters In Portugal an Order of the 
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Under-Secretary of State foi Corporations and Social Welfare 
contains the following provision 

The members of tlie employer’s family who are exempt fiom the 
provisions of the Legislative Dociee (of 1934 conceinmg hours of work 
m industrial and commercial estabhsliments) are as a general rule only 
the parents, husband or wife, children, brothers and sisters of the em- 
ployer The exemption made for those peisons does not mean that they 
should work beyond the legal limits laid down for the opening and 
closing of industrial or commeicial establishments, but merely that they 
need not have a fixed hour foi their mid-day meal and may remain 
permanently at work during normal working hours or may, if they have 
obtained permission, renounce their right to the weekly lest 

In Ujuguay the Honrs of Work Act and the Decree of 1935 
iindei that Act exclude from their scope “ the employer’s sons, 
provided that thev are not permanently employed and receive no 
remuneration ” 

In some countries the legislation on hours of work excludes 
members of the employer’s family only m the case of family 
undertakings In Belgium, for example, the Hours of Work Act 
grants an exemption for work in undertakings m which only members 
of the family are employed under the supervision of their father, 
mother or guardian In Poland exemption from the hours of 
work legislation is also granted to members of the employer’s 
family in a family undertaking 

With regard to managing stall and persons m positions of 
supervision or trust, the general regulations on hours of work also 
use very varied formula! In Aiistiia, Latvia and Luxemburg, 
for instance, the legislation excludes " persons holding positions 
of supei vision or management, or employed in a confidential 
capacity ”, which is the formula used in Commntion No 1 adopted 
at Washington 

In other countries more exact definitions are given In Argentina 
the Eight-Hour Day Act of 1929 excludes from its scope " persons 
holding positions of management or supeimsion ” and these are 
defined by a Decree of 1933 as including 

(a) the head, manager, diiector or principal person in charge of the 
undertaking, 

(b) superior managing or technical employees who replace the persons 
mentioned in the preceding item in the direction oi management of 
the woikpldce, the assistant manager, members of the liberal 
professions who are employed exclusively in work proper to their 
profession or who include m their work any duties of management 
or supervision, secretarial staff employed for purposes of man- 
agement or supervision and not merely in a subordinate capacity, 
heads of branches, departments oi workshops, chargenien of 
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shifts, heads of the stall of engine-rooms or boiler-rooms or of 
gangs, and assistant heads ^\hen replacing them, foremen time- 
keepers inspectors when replacing the holders of the post 
concerned and pro^ ided that they perform work of management 
or supervision 

Collectois and inspectors of collecting work and salesmen who 
are paid exclusively on commission shall be included among the 
exceptions to the Act 

The poisons enumerated in this section shall not be deemed 
to be exceptions unless they are employed exclusively in work 
pioper to their post 

These provisions apply not only to industrial and commercial 
undertakings but also to transport undertakings in general 

In Belgium the Eight-Hour Day Act gives a very exact list of 
exclusions, including 

(a) persons holding posts requiring paiticularly high technical 
qualifications, 

{b) persons holding a position of management or employed in a 
confidential capacity 

The occupational groups covered by this latter clause were 
defined in two Royal Orders of 1922 and 1927, accoidmg to which 
the following arc considered as being employed in a confidential 
capacity m any undertaking chief stablemen, chief engineers, 
chief machine-minders, chief motor-men, chief electricians, chief 
fitters and the heads of the repair, maintenance or transport 
sections In the case of the transport industry, the managers 
and assistant managers of warehouses and foremen are considered 
as being employed m a confidential capacity In Geimany the 
Hours of Work Ordei excludes employees holding a position of 
management and normally having under their orders not less than 
20 salaried employees or 50 workers, and employees whose annual 
remuneration exceeds the maximum for insurance purposes under 
the Salaried Employees Insuiance Act In Mexico the Labour 
Code excludes from its provisions as being on the same footing 
as emplojmrs the representatives of the employer, who are defined 
as being " directors, managers, administrators and in general all 
persons who exercise directive or managerial functions m the 
name of another ” In Poland the hours of work legislation 
excludes persons holding a position of management, that is to say, 
those who are not obliged to remain m their place of employment 
during hours prescribed by the employer In Spam the hours of 
work legislation prescribes that it does not apply to directors, 
managers or other officials of undei takings who, on account of 
the nature of their duties, cannot be required to observe strict 
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working hours In Sweden the general legislation mentions among 
those excluded " foremen or other persons employed m a position 
of authority ” , the employer himself is tacitly excluded from the 
provisions of the Act, which applies only to workers m the strict 
sense of the term In Uruguay a certain maximum salary is 
used as the criterion for excluding employees from the scope of 
the legislation, the exclusion applies to all workers or "salaried 
employees whose remuneration is not less than 3,000 pesos a year 

The regulations concerning traffic safety normally apply without 
distinction to wage-paid drivers, employers who drive, and inde- 
pendent drivers The danger involved for other road users as a 
result of excessively long hours of driving is of course equally 
great irrespective of the driver’s position In certam cases, 
however, even these regulations are restricted to wage-paid drivers 

If one leaves out of account the general regulations on hours 
of work and considers only the regulations dealing particularly 
with road transport, whether they are concerned with safety or 
vnth hours, it will he found that they can he divided into two 
groups according as they apply to employers and employees alike 
or to the latter only 

Among the regulations of this type concerning both wage-paid 
drivers and employers, mention may be made of the Czechoslo(>ak 
Act of 1935 concerning motor traffic and the Decree issued under 
the Act, both of which apply to all drivers of motor vehicles, 
whether they are owners or not In Geimany many collectiv-e 
rules, such as those concerning long-distance goods transport, 
apply to the whole country and cover persons employed m the 
undertakings m question even if they are not bound by a contract 
of employment to the undertakings, this is in conformity with an 
order of the Minister of Communications 

In Great Biitain the Road Traffic Act of 1930 contains the 
following definition which shows that the legislation applies to the 
owner if he acts as driver 

“ Driver ” — ^where a separate person acts as steersman of a motor 
vehicle — includes that person as well as any other person engaged m 
driving the vehicle, and the expression “ drive ’’ shall be construed 
accordingly 

In Greece the regulations on hours of work under the special 
Decrees concerning carting are the same for wage-earners as for 
proprietors or partners m the business, m so far as the latter 
perform the same work as the wage-earners whose hours of work 
are regulated 
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A general formula is used m the mandatory provisions of the 
Irish Road Transport Act of 1933, which applies to 

Any person who drives or causes or permits any person employed 
by him or subject to bis orders to drive one of the vehicles described 
above 

The same formula is used in New Zealand In Spain certain 
standards of employment apply to all drivers whether or not they 
are hound by contract to the undertaking The formula used in 
Switzerland in the Order concerning professional drivers is as 
follows 

Persons vliose occupation it is to drive motor vehicles on the road 
(professional drivers) irrespective of whether they do so as contractors 
or as employees 

In the United States the regulations for the State of Wisconsin 
include " drivers whether they be owners, agents or employees ” 
In a certain number of States, such as California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Iowa, Mississippi, New Jersey and Virginia, a very 
general formula is used “ No person shall drive ”, whereas 

in other States the formula is " No earner shall require or permit 
any driver to drive . ” It may be concluded from this 

wording that owner-drivers are covered by the scope of the 
regulations 

One particularly important case is that of regulations for the 
taxi industry Typical ones are those of the French Act concerning 
the organisation of the taxi industry, which provides that 

The regulations drawn up by agreement between associations of hirers 
of public vehicles, the operation of ivhich is subject to fares fixed by 
the public authority, and associations of drivers of such vehicles, 
whether they are owners of the vehicles or not, may be made binding on 
the whole of the occupation in the municipality or area concerned 

The special transport regulations which exempt the employer or 
assimilated persons from their scope are few m number One 
example may be found m Argentina^ where the Decree of 1930 
concerning tramway and motor-bus services includes the employer 
and members of the family of the employer, owner, contractor, 
director or principal managing clerk of the undertaking, provided 
that no person's outside the family are employed in the undertaking 
In Brazil the Decree concerning hours of work m land transport 
applies to all persons employed in return for remuneration, mth the 
exception of those engaged in duties of administration, management 
or supervision, travellers and representatives, and persons having 
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a share in the business, provided that they can produce valid 
evidence of this fact In Finland the provisions of the Eight-Hour 
Day Act applying specially to road transport refer only to workers 
and subordinate employees of transport undertakings 

Those special regulations concerning road transport which restrict 
their scope to wage-paid drivers use a variety of different teruis to 
define this restriction In Aigentuia the Decree of 1930 concerning 
tramway and motor-bus services defines this scope with reference 
to the staff employed m such services In Australia the definition 
given by the arbitration awards in Queensland and reproduced 
under I above applies to " all persons employed as driveis ” In 
Western Australia the Carters’ Awards apply to all members 
of the Union of Transport Workers and all " persons in the same 
callings employed by the specified employers ” In Austria the 
Hours of Work Act of 1919 specially provides that regulations will 
be issued for the road transport industry and will cover chauffeurs, 
coachmen, carters and other persons engaged in the driving or' 
service of means of transport employed in any other establishments 
In Brazil the Decree concerning land transport excludes from its 
scope peisons engaged in administration, management or super- 
vision, travellers and representatives, persons having a share in the 
business, etc In Canada the Motor Vehicles Act of the Province of 
Quebec defines a driver as being " a person who drives motor 
vehicles as a means of livelihood or who, m the fulfilment of his 
duties as an employee, drives any motor vehicle belonging to any 
person ” In France the Decree concerning land transport under- 
takings applies, as was seen above, to various occupations enumer- 
ated m a list which also refers to categories of undertakings and 
vehicles The Decree further provides that it applies " to workers 
"and salaried employees engaged m the undertakings mentioned, 
even if their work is not directly connected with the occupations 
exercised in those undertakings, provided that their services are 
requiied solely for the maintenance and working of these under- 
takings or their dependencies ” It would therefore seem that the 
application of the Decree is restricted to wage-earners prope’' A 
similar formula is used in the Decree concerning funeral undertak- 
ings The two other Decrees" concerning road transport apply to 
the employees of urban and suburban tramway companies and all 
motor-bus or trolley-bus services attached thereto, and to the 
employees of the passenger transport services of the, Pans area 
respectively, but m neither case is the term " employee ” 
defined 
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The Swiss regulations raise one special point — ^that of the 
peimanency of the employment or service The Order concerning 
the professional drivers of motor vehicles excludes from its scope 
" persons who, as an exceptional measure, drive a motor vehicle m 
leturn for remuneration ”, and the Transport Act applies “ to per- 
sons permanently employed and devoting the greater part of their 
time to the service of one of the undertakings mentioned above 
(that IS, transport undertakings holding a concession from the 
Confederation and the postal service) and give their services in 
a purely personal capacity ” The Administrative Order under that 
Act further states that 

a person shall he considered as permanently employed in the service of 
the transport and communications undertakings mentioned in section 1 
when he is engaged hy the undertaking with a view to his lasting and 
continuous employment He shall be deemed to devote the greater part 
of his time to the service of the undertaking if his hours of work amount 
to 7 m the day on the average 
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NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 


§ 1 — Factors in the Determination ol Normal Hours of Work 

The information supplied m the prceedmsr ohapler as lo scope 
shows that the \arious national regulations apply lo Lra^elllng 
staff belonging to a number of occupational classes It is naluial 
enough that legulations concerning hours ol \soilc should \ary 
considerably Irom one class to anothei The fundamental distinc- 
tion to be drawn is that between passengei liansport and goods 
transport Wlioieas conditions of employment m goods tiansport 
have much in common with those of industnal or commeicial 
workers, paiticularly as regaids drivers employed by industrial 
and commercial undertakings, what distinguishes passengei from 
most kinds of goods transport is that the formei is in the nature 
of a public service Tins means that passenger transport must 
operate continuously foi seven days in the week, and m some 
cases, for instance that of ta\is, at night as well Even if con- 
tinuous opeiation is unncccssaiy, transport undertakings are often 
compelled to wnrk a much longer day than is allowed foi indn idual 
wnrkers This means that the day’s wnrk must be organised in 
successive shifts 

In othei respects, too, the regulations concerning houis ol work 
differ according to the bianch of road transport in question, and 
more especially as betwnen passenger and goods transport The 
special problems that arise ioi certain classes of driver wall be 
considered in this chapter, but it must be understood at the outset 
that although these differences exist and are sometimes Aciy 
clear-cut, the regulations for different branches of transport 
cannot alwnys be described separately ,In many countiies laws 
Ol other legal rules of a general kind apply to all branches of 
road transport, and differences of tieatment only appear in admi- 
nistrative regulations, collective agreements, arbitration awnrds, etc 
Thus, in describing tbe regulations, even wdiile allowance is made 
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for the diversity of the national schemes, they can hardly be 
classified by occupational class 

A general reservation must be made as regards the use to which 
the provisions of collective agreements are put In some countries, 
where normal hours of work are not limited by law at all, or 
where, even if normal hours are fixed, m practice considerable 
latitude IS allowed for determining the conditions of application 
(unspecified periods for averaging, absence of any daily maxi- 
mum, etc ), the real position can only be described with reference 
to the provisions of collective agreements There must, however, 
be a sufficient number of such agreements and these must be truly 
representative That is often not the case The provisions of 
collective agreements must therefore be interpreted very cautiously 
and care must be taken not to draw too general conclusions as 
to what may be the position m other branches of transport or 
districts not covered by the agreements It frequently happens 
that the agreements embody the maximum concessions secured 
by the workers m a given branch of activity and that workeis 
not covered by such agreements are m a much less foitunate 
position If a collective agreement that does not really reflect 
existing conditions' is taken as typical, the situation may be 
piesented in too favourable a light 

Subject to these reservations, some information should be given 
as to the different parts of this chapter, which are not always 
self-explanatory It must not be forgotten that the regulation 
of hours of work in road transport, and indeed m the transport 
industry as a whole, raises a number of problems that do not 
arise m other occupations The problems peculiar to road transport 
are partly due to the fact that some regulations are drafted with 
a view not to the protection of the workers but to traffic safety, 
or to both together Moreover, the particularly intermittent 
nature of some kinds of woik and the fact that the travelling 
staff often has to do other work outside the travelling time of the 
vehicle make the fixing pf several different limits necessary if 
every aspect of the problem is to be covered The following 
points will therefore have to be considered (I) driving time, 
(II) hours of work, (III) hours of duty and the spread of the 
working day 

In dealing with each of these points, consideration will be given 
to certain subsidiary aspects The purpose of the remarks that 
follow IS to define more clearly these three different concepts of 
working hours 
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I Driving Time 

Persons employed as drivers are mainly engaged in driving a 
vehicle Any other functions they perform may be considered 
either as subsidiarj’^ work or as activities that are not really work 
but are supplementary to work during certain hours of duty 
From the point of view of labour protection, the distinction 
between the various kinds of work on which a worker is engaged 
during his working hours may seem .to be of secondary importance 
Social measures should aim at reducing the time spent by a w^orker 
on wage-paid work to the minimum that is compatible with the 
necessities of industrial life, so that he may have sufficient time 
for rest Accordingly, some regulations that are of a strictly 
social kind merely fix a maximum working day for drivers irres- 
pective of the kind of work done The distinction appears, 
howevei, as soon as special provisions for road transport workers 
are considered rather than general regulations, since the special 
provisions are not merely social rules but also rules for securing 
traffic safety For the purposes of the latter it is necessary to 
limit the number of hours during which a given person has to 
drive a vehicle, because the degree of concentration and the quick 
reactions that are necessary in highway traffic cannot be expected 
of human beings for an indefinite period at a stretch 

Regulations concerning driving time may fix either a daily 
limit or a limit for uninterrupted drnung The latter depends on 
the need to interrupt the work after a certain number of hours 
spent at the wheel and therefoie comprises the time between two 
periods of rest or of work other than driving Thus the regulation 
of breaks is a factor in limiting uninterrupted driving time 
The regulations seldom limit the total driving time in the day 
When this is done, the limit is usually fixed with reference to the 
total number of hours spent at the wheel Certain countries, 
however, limit driving time with reference to the distance that a 
diiver may cover m the day 

IL Hours of Work 

Hours of work may be identical with driving time, when the 
worker only has to drive the vehicle and has no subsidiary work to 
do , but this IS quite exceptional As a general rule, the driver has 
a number of subsidiary jobs signing legisters, making up 
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accounts, etc , before and. after the run, repairing or taking over 
the vehicle, feeding and care of horses, loading and unloading the 
vehicle, and various operations not directly connected with the 
vehicle Thus the hours of work will include the principal work 
namely driving, or any other work performed during the travelling 
time of the vehicle, and certain subsidiary jobs that may take more 
or less time 

III Hours or Duty and the Spread or the Working Day 

“ Hours of duty ” is the third concept that is essential to the 
definition of the hours of woik of travelling staff These hours 
include not only those of work and the time when the worker is 
merely m attendance (hours of duty proper), but also interruptions 
of duty (the spread of the working day) Where a distinction can 
be drawn between the tv o ideas, hours of duty will include the 
periods during which the worker, without doing any productive 
work, IS at his employer's disposal, and the spread of the working 
day will include in addition all the interruptions of service during 
which the worker is free to dispose of his time as he pleases, in other 
words, it IS the period that elapses between two daily rests 


§ 2 — Methods of Limiting Hours of Work 

Various factors affect the methods of limiting hours of work in 
road transport 

I Rigid and Flemble Regulations 

A distinction may first be drawn between rigid and flexible 
regulations This distinction is sometimes rather arbitrary No 
doubt regulations that only fix a daily maximum limit or that 
combine a daily with a weekly maximum, without making any 
allowance for averaging or foi making up lost time, must be consi- 
dered as rigid when compared with other regulations that allow of 
calculating hours of work as an average over a period of several 
months Between these two extremes a great many intermediate 
solutions are possible, wdiich are combinations of different factors, 
such as the period over wdiich hours may be averaged, the daily 
and weekly maximum limits, the possibility of making up lost 
tune, the right to extend the span of the w^orking day beyond the 
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permissible hours of actual work, etc , to say nothing of legulations 
concerning overtime, which do not come within the scope of this 
chapter, but are an impoitant factor m flexibility It would be 
impossible to classify national schemes as rigid or flexible without 
allowing for all these factors and estimating the extent to which 
each makes for flexibility in the regulation of working hours ^In 
the circumstances, it seems preferable to refrain from making 
estimates which must necessarily be very arbitrary Since, 
hovever, rigidity and flexibility play an important part m the 
comparison of national regulations, allowance will be made for 
these factors in classifying the provisions respecting driving time, 
hours of work, and hours of duty 

For each of the concepts of hours considered below, limits may 
be fixed in various ways Limitation by the day is comparatively 
rare because too rigid and difficult to apply m road transport, but is 
sometimes to be found in connection with the limitation of hours 
of duty or the span of the working day, while uninterrupted driving 
time or total driving time are never limited otherwise than with 
reference to a daily maximum 

The second type is that of limitation by the week The regula- , 
tions may fix a weeklv limit only, or they may combine this with 
one or more daily limits 

Still more flexible limitation is based on periods exceeding a 
week and even lasting a year in extreme cases ' The flexibility of 
the regulations does not depend exclusively on the period fixed 
for calculating hours of work, but also on the daily and weekly 
limits foi which provision may be made concurrently, and which 
restiict the possibility of extending hours of work beyond the 
average 

Hours of work, hours of duty, and the span of the working day 
are often limited by the week or an even longer period 

U Maximum Hours 

Whereas the various solutions considered so far may be found in 
all regulations irrespective of national peculiarities, maximum 
houis are fixed in some countries only, for example most English- 
speaking countries The maximum, as fixed m road safety 
regulations, is the total number of hours that may not be exceeded 
whether worked as normal hours or as overtime It therefore sets 
an absolute limit to the working day Clearly, this limit alone 
vould not suffice to deteimine normal hours of work, which must 
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theiefore be fixed by agreement, arbitration award, or similar 
methods In countries where the only statutory limitation is the 
maximum, there is, strictly speaking, no uniformity m normal 
houis of work These vary wuth the content of collective agree- 
ments, arbitration awmrds, etc , and, failing sufficiently represent- 
ative documentary material of this kind, it is often impossible to 
discover what Ihe national situation is That, foi instance, is 
true to some extent of the United States, which is, nevertheless, a 
highlv important country m road transport 

III “ Guaranteed Week ” 

Another feature that is peculiar to several English-speaking 
countiies and is, moreovei, to some extent the result of fixing a 
maximum limit, consists m the fixing, by collective agreement, of 
a imnimum w^orkmg Aveek or day Often collective agreements fix 
not only this minimum but maximum and sometimes average hours 
as w’-ell The purpose of guaranteeing a certain number of hours 
of w'oik per week is clearly to ensure that the workers shall earn a 
minimum w^eekly w^age and, to that extent, such provisions have 
no bearing on the investigation of w^orkmg hours The provisions 
are, how^ever, often significant of the number of hours actually 
worked by road transport workers 

Thus m Gieat Biitain the Court of Enquiry set up after the 
London motor-bus dispute repoited that m January 1937 m an 
-average w^orkmg day of 8 hours, 1 3 minutes’ working time, including 
breaks paid for as time w’^orked, lasted 7 hours, 14 4 minutes while 
the “ building-up time ” necessary to complete the minimum 8-hour 
day guaranteed by collective agreement was 46 9 minutes 


§ 3 — Driving Time 

I Uninterrupted Drimng Time 

The regulation of uninterrupted driving time is closely connected 
with the piovisions foi breaks. The question is one that plays an 
important part m all laws and regulations respecting hours of work, 
and a particularly important one m road transport regulations’ 
since safety on the road calls for frequent interruptions of driving 
For' reasons of safety, driving must be interrupted after a maxi- 
mum mileage or number of hours spent at the wheel But the 
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organisation of breaks also raises problems of a purely social kind, 
such as the minimum and maximum length of breaks, their distri- 
bution during the day, etc This question will receive general 
treatment m section 5 of this chapter, for the time being, consider- 
ation will be given only to the provisions prohibiting continuous 
work for professional drivers 

Uninterrupted driving may be limited in two ways The regul- 
ations may either simply apply the principle of compulsory inter- 
ruptions, by piovidmg that the working day as a whole shall be 
interrupted by breaks, or they may specify that hours of uninter- 
rupted driving or work shall not exceed a certain maximum limit 
In the first case, it is left to the rules of employment of the under- 
taking, or sometimes to collective agreements, to specify the exact 
limit for uninterrupted driving time This system, which is more 
flexible, applies in countries- where conditions of work m road 
transport are governed by general enactments concerning hours of 
work or by regulations other than traffic safety regulations On 
the other hand, most of the traffic safety regulations and some 
general enactments strictly limit the amount of uninterrupted 
driving or work This does not apply, however, to the Canadian 
and United States laws and regulations, which, although cfiafted 
for purposes of traffic safety, merely limit total daily driving time 
and do not refer at all to uninterrupted driving 

An intermediate system consists m fixing the time of day within 
which the breaks, and in particular the mid-day - rest, should 
usually be allowed Under this system, uninterrupted driving can 
be limited only m so far as the hours of duty do not end before or 
start after the time limits fixed for the break Apart from the mam 
interruptions that often occur about halfway through the day s 
work and usually do not last less than 30 minutes, so that drivers 
may have time for refreshment and rest, one or even two other 
breaks (for breakfast and sometimes also for tea) are frequently 
allowed Sometimes this point is dealt with by law, and more often 
m collective agreements, but, failing any specific provision, it may 
be assumed that in any countries such additional breaks are allowed 
as a matter of custom or under the rules of individual undertakings 
The importance of these additional breaks is unquestionable, as 
regards both social protection and road safety, but they cannot be 
treated as equivalent to longer breaks affording drivers the muscular 
and nervous relaxation that is essential after several hours of 
continuous driving When supplying information on this point 
later, a few national regulations will be cited merely as examples 
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A Principle of Bieaks 

Some laws with a purely social purpose require employers to 
grant their stall brealcs, m the course of the working day, in some 
cases tliey specify the length of the break, m others they do not 

In Argentina and Geimany the rules of emplo^'ment of the 
undertaking must fix tlie length and distribution of breaks, m 
Austria^ Brazil and France the laws specify the minimum duration 
of the breaks mthout making any reference to distribution 

In Italy^ Luxemburg and Norway such provisions are to be 
found m collective agreements 

B Period during which a Break must be allowed 

Sometimes the regulations specify the time of day at which 
breaks for meals should usually be allowed 

In Spam several of the standards of employment provide 
that the bieaks must be allowed between 12 noon and 3 p m 
Some collective rules in Germany and collective agreements in 
Norway fix the period for breaks between 12 noon and 2pm 
In Switzerland all professional drivers must be allowed a break 
about halfway through the working day The same applies in 
Czechoslovakia for drivers of private oi luxury vehicles 

In some other countries, provision is made for two or three 
interruptions a day between specified time limits This system 
will be dealt with later 

C Inter? uption of Woi'k after a Specified Number of Hours 

This IS the rule m most of the countries where breaks are regu- 
lated Here again there is no uniformity either m the system of 
regulation (laws or collective agreements) or in the maximum 
permissible hours of work or driving time The limit is usually 5, 
5^ or 6 hours In exceptional cases it mav be either longer or 
shorter 

(a) 5-hour Limit 

The maximum period for uninterrupted driving is fixed at 5 hours 
in the following countries 

Australia (South Australia), Austria, Belgium (motor buses), 
Czechoslovakia (motor coaches) Estonia (the break may be sup- 
pressed in urban passenger services when a shift lasts less than 
8 hours), New Zealand (passenger service vehicles and in the 
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transport services of industrial and commercial undertakings), 
Portugal (urban passenger service) and Uiuguay 

(b) 5y2-hour Limit 

In the following countries duty must be interrupted after 
5^ hours continuous driving 

' A iistralia (Victoria and Western Australia ^), Great Britain, ^ 
y 01 them Ii eland (m the case of goods transport only), Ireland, 
and New Zealand (laws and regulations) 

(c) 6-hoiii Limit 

Several other countries have fi\ed the maximum period of 
immteirupted driving at 6 houis 

Gieat Biiiain (passenger services). Not them Ji eland (passenger 
services), New Zealand (motor coaches, motor buses and taxis 
in viitue of arbitration awards covering these categories of 
undertakings), Sweden, and Switzeiland (where the nature of 
the service permits Transport Order) 

(cl) Longer Periods 

In Geimany the question of breaks must by law be dealt with 
in the rules of employment of the undertaking Consequently 
collective lules usually contain no provision in this respect Only 
the collective rules concerning long-distance goods transport provide 
that a bieak shall be allow^ed after 8 hours’ uninterrupted driving 
In other counbiies dongei periods oi uninterrupted driving than 
the legular maximum are allow^ed provided that the work of the 
staff IS mteirupted by other than the normal breaks 

In Gieat Britain, as an exception to the principle of a maximum 
5V2-hour period for unmteirupted driving, an 8^/^-hour period 
(9 hours m Not them It eland) is allow'-ed m passenger services provided 
the driver only w^oiks one shift in 24 hours, and the period of driving 
includes intervals of time for signing on and off, looking after the 
vehicle before leaving and after returning to the garage, lay over, 
etc which m the aggregate amount to not less than 45 minutes 
If these interruptions do not amount to more than 40 minutes, 
the total driving time may not exceed 8 hours Finally, a third 


^ In botli these States, the time allowed for unmteirupted diiving may be 
increased to 6 % hours on Saturdays and on days when traffic is heavj’' 

“ By waj" of exception to the pimciple of a maximum 5 i/C-hour period, 
various other peiiods have been authoiised or introduced (6, 6”%, 8 and 8 VS 
houis) , see under (c) below, and under [d] “ Longei peiiods ” 
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limit of 6^ hours is fixed for drivers who in 24 hours do not work 
more than two shifts lasting an aggregate of 8^2 hours The period 
of diiving must then include intervals amounting in the aggregate to 
45 minutes, and drivers must have at least 12 hours’ uninterrupted 
rest m 24 8 hours’ uninterrupted driving is prescribed for goods 

transport, provided the intervals amount in the aggregate to not 
less than 40 minutes, of which not less than 20 must be allowed 
between the second and fifth hours of driving 

Similar provisions are to be found m Switzerland, where the break 
normally allowed about halfway through the working day may bo 
suppressed when the peiiod of duty does not exceed 8 hours and the 
staff IS able to take refieshment during work Further, 9 hours’ 
uninterrupted work is allowed when the staff is excepted to be 
meiely in attendance for more than half of that period and is able 
to have meals 

In othei countries again, the absence of scheduled breaks is 
explicitly or implicitly explained by the fact that the period of duty 
for some classes of drivers includes interruptions or periods o'f mere 
attendance duiing which the staff can rest and take refreshment 

(e) Shot ter Periods 

(i) Principal bieaks — The maximum peiiod of uninterrupted 
driving IS fixed at 4 hours in Portugal ^ and the USSR, with 
reference to principal breaks 

(ii) Additional breaks — In some countries provision is made 
for short interruptions before or after the principal break In 
Czechoslovakia drivers of motor vehicles are allow^ed a 10 to 15 
minutes’ break after 3 hours’ driving ' In Switzerland driveis of 
heaA'’y motor vehicles are by law”^ entitled to a 15 minutes’ break 
after 2 hours’ driving, unless they can take a rest of the same 
length wdiile meiely in attendance 

In several other countiies breaks for breakfast or afternoon tea 
are allowed under collective agreements In Austiia the Vienna 
motor-lorry drivers are entitled to tw'o breaks of half-an-hour each 
for breakfast and afternoon tea in addition to the midday break 
Similarly, in Denmark several collective agreements proMde for 
additional breaks lasting half-an-hour each (collective agreements 
concerning forwarding agents, coachmen, and furnituie removers) 
In Sweden drivers employe^l in goods transport in Stockholm have 
three breaks, while other classes of drivers have tw^o 


^ By law a break must be allowed after 4 or 5 liouis’ continuous driving 
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Althougli most of the work done by professional drivers obviously 
consists m driving a vehicle, few countries limit total driving time, 
the reason being that m practice it is difficult to distinguish between 
driving and the other work done by a driver while on duty Clearly 
there are considerable differences in the conditions of work of 
different classes of drivers At one end of the scale there are motor- 
bus drivers in legular urban traffic, who in many countries do 
practically no other work besides driving, specialised staff being 
responsible for clearing, upkeep and repairs At the other end 
there aie coachmen or drivers of motor vehicles m industrial, 
commercial or other undertakings, who often load and unload 
lorries, deliver goods, and work as mechanics, cleaners, stable boys, 
etc Between the two exti ernes there are all the other classes of 
drivers covered by this report 

Owing to the difficulty of isolating the various factors in the work 
of drivers, and more especially drivers of motor vehicles, some laws 
and regulations make no attempt to distinguish between driving 
and all the other work done by drivers of motoi vehicles, but simply 
limit rlie working day as a whole, these laws and regulations are 
described in the following section In other countries an attempt 
has been made to distinguish between driving and the other opera- 
tions that may be covered by the definition of a diivers total 
hours of work or duty 

Total driving time, like uninterrupted driving time, is usually 
limited by the day, wliereas peimissible hours of work or duty in 
general may be spread over longer periods There are, however, 
some exceptions to this rule 

Total permissible driving may be limited with reference either 
to time or to mileage In practice the time limit is usually adopted 
In any case the limits so fixed are maximum limits, that is limits 
that may not be exceeded either in a noimal day’s vork or by 
overtime That is why time limits of 9 to 10 houis are found in 
systems usually based on the 8-hour day and 48-hour week 

(a) Time Limits 

The maximum numlier of hours for driving is usually set at 9 
or 10 m the day 
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(i) 9-hour limit 

A 9-honr limit, has been set in Canada (Manitoba, public passenger 
services), Germany (Guxliaven, motor-bus drivers), and Switzeiland 
(professional drivers of motor vehicles) 

(ii) 10-hour limit 

A 10-hour limit has been set m two Canadian provinces (Ontario, 

10 houis in 24 for passenger services, and New Brunswick, 10 hours 
in 10), and in Germany (long-distance goods transport) 

(in) 14-hour limit 

In Spain the I'l’affic Code applicable to passenger services and 
public goods tiansport sots the limit for total diiving time at 

11 houis in the day 

(b) Mileage limits 

Aggregate mileage hinits are to be found m Austria (400 kilo- 
metres a da^ under the collect i\e agreement for private motor-bus 
drivers in Vienna) and in Canada (Province of Quebec, 250 miles 
a dav and 1,500 miles a veek) 


4 — Hours of Work 

Hours of vork, as distinguished from driving time, aie the second 
basis foi limiting the work of road tran'^port w^orkers Whereas 
driving time is a simple concept, hours ol woik is a complicated 
one, involving ^ arious factors Foi most of the workers concerned, 
houis of wmik inaj be defined on the one hand wuth reference to the 
jirincipal factor, w'hich is tihie spent in dm mg or m any other work 
performed dining the tiavellmg time of the vehicle, and on the 
other with reference to secondary factors, wdiich may be grouped 
under the heading " subsidiary w^ork ” 

When the simple concept of diiving time w^as being considered, 
the lime limits allowed undei different regulations could be com- 
pared merely wuth leference to the number of houis that diivers 
might spend at the wdieel m different countiies It is much harder 
to compare time limits m the case of hours of w'ork Accoidmg 
as different subsidiaiy jobs have to be done by workers in two 
countries, the same number of hours spent on these jobs mean 
different things If, for instance, in countries A and B, drivers of 
motor vehicles in transport undertakings have to do twm hours’ 
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subsidiary work in addition to a given spell of driving, it may be 
that in country A some drivers spend a large proportion of these 
two hours m supervising the loading of their lorries, book-keeping, 
or inspecting the vehicle, whereas m country B they will have tc 
load, unload and clean their vehicles, jobs very different from tliosi 
pel formed m country A If different classes of workers arc 
considered, the differences between their auxiliary jobs may b( 
even more marked 

The problem is so complex that it makes it almost impossibh 
to compare the actual conditions of different classes of drivers oi 
of the same classes m different undertakings or countries, since tin 
regulations often describe the subsidiary work, as distinct fron 
driving or any other principal work, in very general terms only 
The fact that comparison is impossible as between classes oi 
countries is not, however, a serious obstacle to a comparative stud^ 
of the problem Whatever the nature of the subsidiary work done 
that work has to be done in addition to the principal job, and shoulc 
be allowed for m any analysis of working hours 

Frequent reference has already been made to a feature that is 
peculiar to road transport In an industrial undertaking it is as £ 
rule easy to isolate what is known as preparatory and complement' 
ary work, and to have this work done either by specialised workers 
or by productive worker^ m the strict sense of the term outsids 
the time spent on their mam work In the latter case permaneni 
exceptions are allowed that permit of extending hours of worl 
beyond the normal limit For two reasons it does not seem possibh 
to do this m the case of persons employed as drivers, m the fiis 
place, some of the operations have to be performed not only befors 
or after driving, but between spells of driving as well Fo: 
instance, loading and unloading and the feeding and care of draugh 
animals may be necessary before or after driving, but also a' 
intervals between driving 

Moreover, in road transport travelling staff not only has prepar 
atory and complementary work, but also other jobs that, from j 
technical point of view, are not merely a preparation for or ai 
extension of the principal work, but something quite different — fo 
instance, the delivery of the goods transported, the sale of tickets 
various operations connected with the transport of passengeis 
personal luggage, signing on and off and small book-keeping 
operations that often have to be done by various classes of travelling 
staff All this IS so intimately connected with the principal worl 
that to isolate the component parts is almost impossible 
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Most road safety regulations treat subsidiary work as driving 
In several English-speaking countries " driving time ” includes not 
only actual driving, but any time spent by the driver on other work 
connected with the vehicle or the load, and any time spent on a 
vehicle in anv capacity othei than that of a passenger 

Accordingly, the present report will have to treat subsidiary 
work not as an exception to normal working hours but as an 
essential part of these The lime spent on such work and on 
the pimcipal work itself does not include any periods during 
which the driver is not actively working for his employer and it 
may, therefore, piopcrlj^ be described as the essential work of the 
travelling slalT 

Another difTiculty arises as soon as an attempt is made to 
classify the various national regulations according to these prin- 
ciples The fact that the travelling stall have subsidiary jobs in 
addition to their principal job is not the only feature peculiar to 
Iheir work, anothei feature is that peiiods of activity alternate 
\vith breaks or periods dining which the> are merely m attendance 
This IS particularly true of some classes, e g motor drivers and 
coachmen employed by industrial or commercial undertakings, 
furnituie removeis, taxi drivers, etc It so happens that, in the 
case of these driveis, daily extensions of normal working hours 
are due not only to the subsidiary operations that have to be 
perfoimed but also to the intermittenl nature of the work Often 
both these reasons are given, implicitly or explicitly, loi granting 
extensions and it is then almost impossible to say how long the 
drivers in question do woik Accoidmgly, in the case of some 
classes, more especially that of taxi diiveis, the legulations limit 
not hours of york, but solely hours of duty, which include the 
periods when the driver is not engaged m occupational activities 

For other classes, the solutions adopted vary considerably 
The position in Germany is typical Under the Hours of Work 
Oidei ol 20 July 1934, the permissible woiking hours (8 m the day) 
may be extended to cover intermittent work and preparatory and 
complementaiy work In pursuance of these provisions, collective 
rules prescribe, for most road transport workers, -hours of work 
exceeding 8 m the day, but it is sometimes impossible to isolate 
the various factors that account for this extension In Baden, 
the Rhineland and the Saar territory, the extended period is 
9 to 10 hours a day, 11 hours a day, and 60 hours a week respectively, 
inclusive of subsidiary work In other districts, time is allowed 
over and above hours of duty for subsidiary operations, so that 
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the day’s work sometimes lasts 11 hours (Brandenburg), 11% hours 
(Schleswig-Holstein) or 12 hours (Central Germany) ^ 

Whereas m Germany regular extensions are explicitly granted 
in view of subsidiary operations and the intermittent nature of 
the work performed by motor drivers and coachmen, in France 
these reasons are not as a rule given for similar daily extensions 
Among all the classes of travelling stall covered by 40-hour week 
decrees, the only class to which the daily extensions (1 hour a day 
for motor drivers and 1% hours for horse drivers) do not apply 
IS that of motor drivers in passenger services No reason is given 
for the extension, but it may be assumed that it is granted m view 
both of the subsidiary operations and the intermittent nature of 
the work performed by these workers 

These two examples show how complicated the problem of 
“ actual working houis ” is in road transport and how difficult it 
IS to carry out any international analysis of such hours 

A logical analysis would involve the grouping under " hours of 
vork ” of all regulations that fix limits solely with reference to 
time actually worked, excluding all periods of inactivity even 
when the workers are reqiiiied to lemain m or near the vehicle 
(waiting time, or periods of mere attendance) These periods oi 
inactive employment would, together with breaks and interrup- 
tions of work, be included in " hours of duty ”, a term whicli 
would thus cover not only work proper but all the factors entering 
into the determination of the span of the w'orking day 

A logical scheme of this kind, hovever, would not bear com- 
parison with tlie facts No legulations applicable to w^oik sued 
as that of travelling staff m road transport could completely 
sepal ate active from inactive spells Interi options of duty anc 
waiting time are, like subsidiaiy operations, closely connectec 
with the w^ork proper Accordingly, national regulations frequently 
piovido that certain breaks or short periods during wdiich the drivei 
is merely m attendance shall be treated as work AVhen tlu 
breaks or scheduled interruptions are short, the worker is usually 
unable to leave his w^orkplace and it seems quite proper to trea^ 
these periods as periods of work Sometimes there is even { 
rule that the woiker may^ not leave the velucle durmg thesi 
shoit breaks 

Accordingly’-, m this report, hours of woik are taken to mclud' 
breaks so far as these are treated as work in national legulations 


^ Sozmle Plans, 19 Febiuary 1937, p 236 
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The longer breaks or mierrupLions not covered bv hours of work 
will be considered in the following section 

1 Limits sn to Hours or Work 

Unlike the limitahon of driving tune for which a daily maximiini 
IS ncailv ahNays set, that of hours of work may be more or less 
flexible, 01 , m other vords, based on periods of several days, 
weeks, or even months The classification and comparison of 
these limits are, thercfoic, complicated matters 

Moreo^cr, care must be taken not to confuse normal hours of 
work with the maMinum houis that are ficquently laid down in 
safety regulations, moie especially those of English-speaking 
countries These arc absolute maxima that max’’ not be exceeded 
eitber by normal hours 'or bx* Ox’ertime Within the maximum 
limits, those of noimal hours of work aie set by collectixm agreement 
or arbitration axvard Since the lelex’-ant documentary material 
IS often lacking or insufficient it is difliciilt to ascertain the exact 
- number of hours xxorked Collectixc agreements must be used 
cautiously While tliey may siiow the liouis actually xvorked, it is 
sometimes haid to be suic that their provisions are represcntatixm 
of xsorkmg conditions througliout the country 

Anothei general remark may be made conceining tlie occupations 
coveied by hours of woik regulations These regulations apply 
to many diflerent classes of xvorkeis As a general lule, howex’-er, 
the houis of xxork of taxi dnx'ers arc not limited oxving to the xmry 
intermittent natuio of their xvork, any limitation of their conditions 
referring ahvajs to hours oi duty 

A Daily Lunilaliou'} 

Tins IS the strictest form of regulation and, naturally enough, is 
seldom found m road transport, xvhere regulation must be fairly 
flexible The commonest daily limit is 8 hours Sometimes the 
regulations specify that the limit is not set per day but per period 
of 24 hours 

(a) 8-hour lunit 

A limit of 8 hours in tlic day has been adopted m scxmral countries 
for the folloxvmg occupations 

Australia (Victoria, arbitration axvard applicable to all motor 
vebicles), Austna (Act respecting drivers of pnxmte motor cars), 
Denmark (several collective agreements applying more especially 

G 
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to forwarding agents, coal merchants, and furniture removers), 
Germany (Saxony, collective rules, respecting regular motor-bus 
services), Greece (lorries), Latvia, Mexico (general provisions of 
the Act); United States (some collective agreements applying to 
motor-bus and truck drivers) , USSR (drivers employed m 
undertakings where the 8-hour day still applies, and more espe- 
cially on State farms (sovkhoses) and m certain oth'er occupations, 
e g wood cutting, the match industry, and flour mills) 

(b) Shorter limits 6 or 7 hours 

USSR 6 hours for motor-bus drivers in Moscow and an ser- 
vices between Moscow and neighbouring towns, 7 hours for motor- 
bus drivers in all other services 

(c) Longer limits 9 or 10 hows 

Germany 9 hours for motor-bus drivers m Cuxhaven^, United 
States 9 or 10 hours under some collective agreements applying 
to motor-bus drivers 

B Weekly Limitation 

Limitation of hours of work by the week is to be found m road 
transport as m other occupations Most of the regulations are 
based on the principle of an 8-hour day, m other words, ^48 hours 
is the commonest weekly limit 

1 Limitation by the Day and Week 

This IS a combination of rigid limitation by the day and the 
flexible type of limitation which is based on longer periods The 
normal weeldy limit is 48 hours The daily limit varies, it may be 
8 hours, in which case it is as rigid as any ordinary daily limit. 
However, ^vlth a view to flexibility m the distribution of hours over 
the week, or m order to ensure that staff shall have half a day s 
rest m addition to the weeldy rest, by distributing _the hours of 
work unevenly among the different days of the week, the regulations 
permit of setting the daily limit at more than 8 hours 

Fmally, m some cases, the daily spell of work is prolonged to 
allow for subsidiary operations 

(a) Weekly limit of 48 hours evenly distributed (8 hours a day) 

The following countries have adopted this rigid type of limit- 
ation Australia (South Australia, municipal motor-bus services), 
Belgium (general Act) Czechoslovakia (general Act), Great Britain 
(collective agreement for the London motor-bus services), Greece 


^ Exclusive of waiting time, subsidiary work, and book-keeping 
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(motor buses) , Italy (public services operated by municipal author- 
ities), Luxemburg (general Act), Portugal (urban passenger ser- 
vices), Poland'^, United States (some collective agreements) 

(b) Weekly limit of 48 hours unevenly distributed (S^jgto 10 hours 
a day) 

This type of limitation has been adopted in the following 
countries (the daily limit is shown m brackets) 

Argentina (9 hours if one shift is worked, 8% hours if two shifts 
are worked) , Australia (Western Australia, 10 hours for motor buses 
and taxis, Victoria and South Australia, 9 hours 40 mm m goods 
transport), Belgium (10 hours m the sale and distribution of 
petroleum and derivatives) , Estonia (9 hours if necessary) , Germany 
(Saxony, 9 hours for motor coaches m irregular services), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (8^ hours under a collective agree- 
ment applying to transport workers m Belfast), Italy (9 hours in 
public services operated by municipal authorities), Spain (9 hours 
if necessary owmg to the nature of the work), Sweden (9 hours 
under the general Act and 8^ hours under a collective agreement 
applymg to goods-transport workers in Stocldiolm) 

(c) Shorter or longer weekly limits 

(i) Shorter limits 42 ^j 2 to 44 hours a week with uneoen distribution 
(8 to 9 hours a day) — Australia (New South Wales and Queensland, 
44 hours per week and 8 hours per day). New Zealand (42^ per 
week and 9 hours per day for drivers of vehicles belonging to local 
authorities) 

(ii) Longer weekly limits 54 hows per week and 9 hours per day 
— Weekly limits exceeding 48 hours are very rare In the United 
States a collective agreement applymg to motor-bus drivers em- 
ployed by a railroad company provides for 54 hours m the week 
and 9 m the day 

2 Limitation by the Week 

The weekly limit is usually set at 48 hours This applies m the 
following countries 

(a) 48-hour limit — Austialia (Queensland, South Australia, 
Victoria, Western Australia, arbitration awards applymg to goods 
transport), Austria (collective agreement applymg to forwarding 
agents) , Czechoslovakia (collective'agreements) , Denmark (collective - 

^ The regulations allow of extending daily hours of work by not more 
than three hours for subsidiarj- operations 
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agreement applying to passenger transport services and goods 
transport), Sweden (collective agreement applying to forwarding 
agents, undertakings m the timber trade, motor coaches and 
lorries), Uruguay (general Act) 

(b) Shorter limits 40 hours — A weekly limit of 40 hours was 
fixed by the Act of 21 June 1936 in France, legal extensions being 
allowed as indicated on page 91 below The four administrative 
decrees applying to land transport provide for different methods of 
enforcing this limitation This section will deal only with the 
even and uneven distribution of the 40 hours over different days 
of the week The distribution of hours over periods exceeding a 
week, so as to allow of working more than 40 hours a week, will he 
dealt with later 

The following table shows the various methods of distribution 
open to undertakings covered by the decrees 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING HOURS IN FRANCE 


(40 hours per week) 


Method of 
distribution 

Land transport i 

Motor-buses run 
by tramwav 
companies 2 

Funeral 

establishments 

Even distri- 
bution 

(a) 8 hours a day 
for 5 working 
days with 2 con- 
secutive days’ 
rest 

[b) 6 h 40 min per 
working day in 
the week 

(a) 8 hours a day 
for 5 working 
days with 2 con- 
secutive days’ 
rest 

[h] 6 h 40 mm per 
working day in 
the week 

6 h 40 mm per 
- working day 

Uneven dis- 
tribution 

(a) Daily maximum 
of 8 hours tvith 
Saturday after- 
noon off or any 
equivalent me- 
thod of distri- 
bution 

[b] In passenger 
transport un- 
dertakings tlie 
daily maximum 
may be increas- 
ed to 9 hours, 
and in some ca- 
ses 10 hours, 
twee a week ^ 

/ 

(а) Daily maximum 
of 8 hours ivith 
Saturday after- 
noon off or any 
equivalent me- 
thod of distri- 
bution 

(б) The daily max- 
imum may be 
increased to 9 
hours on two 
occasions be- 
tween two long 
periodical rests 

Daily maximum 
of 8 hours with 
Saturday af- 
ternoon off or 
any equivalent 
method of dis- 
tribution 


1 Including every form of transport by ho^se-d^a^\n or motor vehicle, except the classes 
shown in the next two columns 

2 Except passenger transport in the Pans area, which is covered by a special decree 
allowing for a 40-hour a\ erage to be calculated over a whole vear in the case of travelling 
staff 

3 The 10-hour limit may only be applied under a decree issued bv the Minister of Labour 
after consultation with a joint committee and the prefects of the departments concerned 













(c) Longer hours 54 to 56 — Austria^ 56 hours (collective 
agreement applying to lorry drivers in Graz) , ^ Ger'many, 54 hours 
(collective rules applying to passenger services in Hamburg) 

3 Limitation by Periods exceeding One Week 

This form of limitation frequently occurs in road transport owing 
to the need for flexible regulation The peHods over which 
averages are calculated vary from a fortnight to one yeai’ In 
some cases ,the period is not specified but may be fixed by the 
undertakings themselves 

As in the case of weekly limitation, a limit set with reference to 
periods exceeding one week may be combined with daily, weekly 
or other maxima 

(a) Fortnightly averaging 

(i) Averages of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week — This 
form of limitation applies in the following countries Austria^ 
96h hours (all occupations, collective agreements for lorry drivers 
and private motor-coach drivers in Vienna), Germany^ 96 hours 
(general enactment^, and collective rules applying to motor-bus 
drivers in Lower Saxony)^ 

(ii) Shorter averages 44 or 40 hours ^ — Australia (New South 
Wales), 88 hours, with a weekly- maximum of 48 hours (State 
motor-bus services) , New Zealand^ 88 hours with a weekly maximum 
of 48 hours and a daily maximum of 10 hours for motor-coach 
drivers, and 80 hours with 44- and 11-hour maxima for motor-bus 
drivers 

(ill) Longer averages — Austria^ 112 hours for passenger services 
in Lower Austria^, Switzerland, 108, hours with a daily maximum 
of 9 hours for professional drivers m postal, telephone and telegraph 
services and in' transport undertakings operating under a Federal 
concession, and a maximum of 10 hours for other drivers 


^ Hours of work are fixed by law at 48 in tlie week, but undei tlie collective 
agreement, lorry drivers are required to work 8 additional hours a week at 
the wage rates fixed in the agreement, the overtime rate being payable only 
from the 57 th hour 

2 This average, although it is not directly prescribed by law, is implicit in 
the provision for making good lost time during the same week or the following 
week, whatever the reason for the loss 
® The houis of work are 48 m the week or 96 in the fortnight exclusive of 
preparatory and complementarv operations, for which not more than two hours 
a day are allowed 
® See note 1 above 
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(b) Averages calculated over periods of 3 to 6 u’celts (8 hours per 
day or 48 hows per week) 

Argentina^ 144 hours in three weeks (general enactment concern- 
ing shift work in transport undertakings) weekly maximum of 
56 hours (road transport other than by motor-bus) or daily maxi- 
mum of 8% hours (motor-bus services), Czechoslovakia, 192 hours 
m four weeks (forwarding agents), Finland, 192 hours in 4 weeks 
(general Act) , Great Britain, averages calculated over three weeks 
with a weekly maximum of 48 hours (London passenger services), 
and over six weeks witli a weekly maximum of 48 hours (general 
enactment), Norway, averages calculated over four weeks with a 
weekly maximum of 45 hours and a daily maximum of 9 hours 
(collective agreement for lorry drivers), Portugal, averages calcu- 
lated over periods not exceeding one month (passenger services 
other than urban passenger services), Sweden, 144 hours in three 
weeks (molor-coach drivers) 

(c) Averages calculated over periods of thiee months to one year 

(i) Averages of 8 hows a day or 48 hours a week — Belgium, 
quarterly averages with a weekly maximum of 48 hours and a daily 
maximum of 10 hours (carting staff and motor-vehicle drivers of the 
Belgian National Railways), and 1,200 hours m six months (under- 
takings for the lure of vehicles and motor cars), Great Britain, 
weekly average of 48 hours guaranteed to about 90 per cent 
of the staff, the averaging period not being specified (municipal or 
provincial motor-bus services), Mexico, unspecified periods with 
a weekly maximum of 57 hours and a. daily maximum of 11 hours 
three times a week (general enactment) , Poland, 626 hours in 13 
weeks with a daily maximum of 10 hours 

(ii) Shorter averaging periods — In France under the Admi- 
nistrative Decrees applying the Act of 21 June 1936 to land 
transport undertakings, to motor-bus services run by tramway 
companies, and to passenger transport services m the Paris area, 
hours of work may be calculated with reference to specified periods 
not exceeding one year provided the average hours worked per week 
do not exceed 40 For land transport, regulations may be issued by 
Ministerial Decree fixing the daily maximum at 9 hours and 
possibly at 10 hours (by ministerial order issued after consultation 
with a joint committee and the prefects of the departments 
concerned), for urban motor-bus services, regulations may be 
issued by prefectorial decision fixing the weekly maximum at 
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45 hours, for passenger ser\nces in the Pans area averages are 
calculated over the whole year with daily maxima of 8 hours 
15 minutes m winter and 8 hours 45 minutes m summer In 
New Zealand a 44-hour average with weekly maxima, of 48 hours m 
winter and 40 hours m summer is allowed (arbitration award for 
drivers employed by aerated water and cordial manufacturers) 
In the USSR, the Order of 2 January 1929 prescribing a 7-hour 
day in all economic branches including transport provides that 
undertakings operating continuously (4 days’ work followed by 
1 day’s rest), or m which owing to technical conditions the regular 
7-hour day cannot be introduced, may so calculate hours of work 
that the average hours worked do not exceed 7 Among the under- 
takings operating under the continuous system are those that have 
to satisfy cultural requirements or the daily needs of large groups of 
the population , motor-bus services and fire brigades are mentioned 
as examples 

II Maximum Hours of Work 

The setting of a maximum limit that may not be exceeded either 
by the normal v/orking day or by overtime is a road safety measure 
which supplements the limitation of driving time Maximum 
hours are always limited by the day, the purpose being to limit 
the total number of hours that the driver spends at the wheel 
or on other work connected with the vehicle he drives 

The setting of an absolute maximum period to hours of work 
IS clearly a supplementary form of limitation and is therefore also 
dealt with in Chapter IV of this Report (Extension of normal hours 
of work) The limits so fixed do not, of course, correspond to those 
of normal hours and may m no case be compared with those 
described under 1 (Limits set to hours of work) 

(a) 11-hour Limit 

An H-hour limit is set m the following countries Australia 
(Victoria and Western Australia), Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland, Ireland, New Zealand 

(b) 12-houi Limit 

A 12-hour limit is set m the following countries Aiistialid 
(New South Wales — motor-bus drivers) i, Sweden, United Stales 
(Federal regulations) 


^ On Sunday the limit is raised to 14 hours 
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IIT SuiisiniAjn Woisk 

The nalnio of f-obsidiaiy \\oik an<l of llio logular extensions of 
hours it nccGssilates ueie set out at I he l)egiimmj( of this seclion 
In Ihc following pages coiiMflcialion will he gixen lo the provisions 
contained in national legiilations ies])eeting vaiious Kinds of 
subsidiary' woiK Infoiniation is scant ^ hceanse m most eases 
the regulations inerclv state in general terms that working hours 
exclude or include certain kinds of snlisidiai \ woik '1 he countries 
that tieat this w'oik on the same footing as dining (in parliculai, 
the English spe.dviug countries) often mention the jobs for which 
allowance is made m calculating lioui', of woik Ceitain jobs, for 
instance the feeding and caic of hoises, me dealt with in special 
clauses pioMdmg not morclv for longci hoins on w’cekda\s hiil 
also for w'oik on SunduAs I he\ will also lie mentioned m the 
chapter dealing with the wcekh lost 

S\il)suliar> woik ninv ho cl.issified as follows 

A Fonnalitics lo he vomph'lcd hij (Invcn and then a^'^yi^tanls 
hcjoic, durni*’ oi ojtei dutii 

These include (ho signing of legisteis or attendance sheets, 
iiimor book-keeping opcialions, taking delixen of goods in the 
case of dcliverymon, diawing inotoi-bus or mot oi -coach tickets, 
checking amounts received and spent during the jouiney (diivcis 
and other stall ol molor-lniscs, motor-corn lies, and (axis, and 
dclncrymcn), drawing loutc sliccts, etc 

B Tnhing ooci and Garapnf' Ihc Vchulc 

These opeiations include takin" (he vehicle out of the garage, 
inspection, filling the ])ctiol tank, rot inning tlie vehicle to the 
garage, etc If a ^ chicle happens to he elscwhcie than m the 
garage, the payment loi (he extia distances is sometimes dealt 
with in special lules 

C Vpheep and Repan oj Ihe Vehicle 

This wmrk includes cleaning, greasing oi lepaiis to be cfTccled 
or supervised by diivcrs and their assistants 

D Loading and Unloading Ihc Vehicle 

This is often trying and very taring wmrk, and in the case of 
removalnien, fuel deliverymen and similar occupations often 
forms a very large part of tlic day’s work 
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E Feeding and Care of Di aught Animals 

Work of this ,kmd must be done not Only on weekdays but 
also on Sundays and public holidays It sometimes includes 
cleanmg the stables Special provisions on such work are frequent 
m collective agreements 

In most countries regulations contain general clauses providing 
that preparatory, complementary, and subsidiary work shall as a 
whole be excluded or included m the calculation of hours of work 
Collective agreements, arbitration awards, collective rules, etc 
sometimes contain more detailed provisions dealing specifically 
vath certain kinds of work Special reference may however be 
made here to certain clauses contained m the regulations 

The difficulty of distinguishing between subsidiary work and 
periods when the driver is merely m attendance has already been 
mentioned A practical significance attaches to the distinction 
when the remuneration for periods of attendance is lower than 
that for actual work Some countries, such as Biazil, France^ 
and Switzerland^ have d^a^vn up scales for calculating the value 
of periods of mere attendance m relation to time worked m the 
strict sense of the term 

For the purposes of such calculation the Swiss legislation disting- 
uishes between "tiring work” and work tliat is not tiring, the latter 
being treated as periods of attendance, whereas tiring work is 
included m hours of work This definite distinction between 
subsidiary work and periods of mere attendance thus has a bearing 
not only on remuneration but also on tlie determination of hours 
of “ work ” and " duty ” respectn'^ely The Message of the Federal 
Council respecting the Hours of Work and Rest Order for pro- 
fessional drivers of motor vehicles corftams tlie following comment 

Hours of woik vathm the meaning of section 2 include not only the 
time during which the driver is driving a motor vehicle oi engaged on 
its upkeep or m.preparmg it hut also the time during which he is engaged 
on other work Since, however, the only issue here is road safety, the 
work must be tiring If it is not tiring, time spent on it is treated as 
time during which the driver is merely m attendance Although m 
practice it may sometimes be difficult to determine what is meant by 
“-tiring work ” it does not seem proper to disregard the purpose of' 
the Act by omitting any reference to this notion m the Order Thus 
time during which the driver is loading or unloading goods (tiring work) 
is alwaj’-s to be regarded as part of hours of work and not of hours of 
attendance 

In other countries, either no distinction is made between the 
concept of subsidiary work and that of mere attendance, or else 
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the distinction is left to actual practice That is expecially true 
of several German collective rules, which allow an aggregate quota 
of additional hours for preparatory and complementary work, and 
for periods of mere attendance In some cases this quota even 
includes the time needed for breaks 

It is clearly impossible to estimate the time required to carry 
out the different subsidiary jobs, smce it vanes from one case to 
another and from one day to another, and could only be judged 
approximately as a result of enquiries made in representative 
undertakings m a sufficiently large number of countries An 
enquiry’- of this kind was carried out m Great. Britam at the time 
of the motor-bus dispute m London at the begmnmg of 1937 
It was showm that the following times were spent on various 
operations by London motor-bus drivers 


IIME REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS OPERATIONS PERFORMED BY LONDON 

MOTOR-BUS DRIVERS 

(A\erages for all drivers from Monday to Friday in January 1937) 


Hours Minutes 

Hours 

Minutes 

Bus running time 

6 00 



Reporting time 

20 0 



Standing and terminal time 

31 5 



Travelling to and from relief point 

12 4 



Total Morkmg time 


7 

3 9 

Excess meal relief paid for as time 




worJced 

10 5 



Building-up time 

i6 9 



Total time paid per dutj 

>- 


8 

o7 4 

1 3 

The general provisions concerning 

subsidiary work 

and the 


special provisions applying to particular subsidiary jobs will be 
dealt with separately 

General Provisions 

Definitions of Subsidiary Woik as Part of the Principal Work 

Several English-speaking countries give a definition of " driving 
time ” that corresponds to the definition adopted for " hours of 
work ” m this Report 

Driving time is defined as including, besides drivmg, any time 
spent by the driver on other work m connection with the vehicle 
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01 the load earned and any time spent on a vehicle while on a 
journey in any other capacity than as passenger This definition 
IS to be found in xiustraha (Victoria and Western Australia), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland^ Ireland, and New Zealand 

In Switzerland the Order respecting professional drivers defines 
hours of woik as including the time during which the driver is 
engaged on " tiring work ” other than tlie driving, preparation or 
maintenance of his veliicle Hours of work, within the meaning 
of the Transport Ordei, include any time spent by staff on sub- 
sidiary work 

In tlie United States the Federal Safety Regulations foi Motor 
Carriers slate that " a driver is at work when he is engaged in 
preparing his vehicle for service, loading, unloading, driving, 
handling fi eight or performing any other duty pertaining to the 
transportation of passengers or pioperty ” 

All Siihsidiari/ Work included in or excluded from Hours of Work 

In France a large number of the Decrees applying the 40-houi 
week in various branches of industry and m mining undertakings, 
the Decree respecting land transport and the Decree respecting 
general undertakings provide that hours of work may" be regularly 
extended by one hour a day foi drivers of motor vehicles and one 
hour and a half for drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, the reasons for 
these extensions being that the drivers have subsidiary work to do 
and that their work is inteiimttent Accordingly, these regular 
extensions of one hour or one hour and a half per day apply to 
drivers of all categories, with the exception of drivers engaged in 
passenger services 

In Germany the Order of 26 July 1934 piovides that regulation 
hours of work may be extended by not more than tw^o hours in 
the day for all staff in the following cases among others for such 
inspection of installations, cleaning and maintenance as is essential 
to the regular operation of the establishment, for work wuthout 
wdiich it would be technically impossible to maintain or restore 
the establishment at or to full woiking capacity In pursuance of 
this Order, several collective rules provide for extensions, usually 
lasting tw'o hours in the day, for the performance of preparatory 
and complementary work In most cases these extensions are 
granted not only for the performance of subsidiary w^ork but in 
consideration of the intermittent nature of the work They will 
be dealt wuth further in the next section, which deals with hours of 
duty 
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In I^oland persons directly responsible for keeping the vehicle 
in good condition or looking after draught animals may be employed 
for not more than three .hours a day on work that has to be done 
before the vehicle leaves the garage or after its return or in looking 
.after draught animals 

In Aiistiia, Czechoslovakia^ and Estonia normal hours may be 
extended to carry out preparatory or complementary work, 
no maximum being fixed for such extension 

In some other countries, such as Argentina, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, the general enactments provide for the possibility of 
extending hours of woik by administrative decree for purposes of 
preparatory and complementary work, but no use appears to have 
been made of the provision 

In Great Britain, in accordance with the general definition 
of hours of work in that country, most collective agreements 
provide that the agreed hours of work shall include time spent on 
different subsidiary jobs Some of the provisions are mentioned 
m the following pages In the Maidstone and District Agreement 
(passenger transport) 30 minutes are allowed for " such necessary 
services as preparing for service, garaging, making up way-bills, 
paying in cash, drawing tickets, etc” 

Special Provisions dealing with Paiticular Subsidiary Jobs 

A large number of collective agreements or similar regulations 
contain provisions dealing with particular subsidiary jobs A few 
examples are given below 

Formalities to be completed before, dining and aftei Duty 

In Canada (Manitoba), under the collective agreement covering 
the staff of the Winnipeg Electric Company, bus men are allowed 
10 minutes reporting time a day or 5 minutes m two-men service 
In Gennany (Saxony), the collective rules foi passenger services 
provide that hours of work shall not include time necessary for 
book-keeping operations 

In Denmark a collective agreement applying to Amrious classes of 
drivers of motor vehicles employed in industrial, commercial and 
other undertakings provides that hours of work may be prolonged 
by 15 minutes a day for preparing for duty 

In Great Britain several collective agreements applying to 
passenger services allow time for signing on and off, reporting, etc 
The London Tramways Agreement and the Northern Ireland 
Passenger Agreement allow drnmrs 30 minutes for signing on and 
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off In the Ribhle Agreement, 5 and 10 minutes are allowed, and in 
the Northern and General Agreement,' 20 minutes 

Taking over and garaging the Vehicle 

Collective agreements often limit the time for taking over the 
vehicle before duty (inspection and taking the vehicle out of the 
'garage) and for returning tlie vehicle to the garage The time so 
allowed may be either included m or excluded from normal hours 
of work 

In Australia (Queensland) drivers aie allowed 10 minutes m the 
employer’s time to take the vehicle out of or into a garage In 
Canada collective agreements allow 10 to 15 minutes a day for the 
same operations In Italy the collective agreements merely provide 
that the time necessary for these operations shall be included m the 
hours of work 

In Spain normal hours of work m the regular motor-bus services 
of Barcelona and the province of Navarra include the inspection 
and preparation of the vehicle In the province of Guipuzcoa, 
the standards of employment applying to hired vehicles provide 
that the hours of work of drivers shall include one hour for taking 
the vehicle out of and into the garage 

On the other hand, m Denmark a collective agreement applying 
to vaiious classes of drivers of motor vehicles in industrial and 
commercial undertakings provides that m addition to normal hours 
of work 15 minutes shall be allowed for preparatory work 

In Great Britain the London Tramways Agreement allows drivers 
5 minutes for running a car into the depot at the end of the first 
spell of duty and 10 minutes for bringing a car out of the depot at 
the beginning of the second spell 

Incidental driving 

Certain regulations make special provision for the distances to 
be covered during hours oLduty when vehicles have to be taken 
from or returned to some place other than the " home garage ” 
before and after duty The time spent m covering such distances 
may be included either wholly or partly m hours of work, or it may 
be left out of account when calculating hours of work, in which case 
drivers are often granted a special bonus 

(a) Incidental driving included in hours of work — In New 
Zealand^ under the " Local Bodies’ , Drivers Award ” any additional 
time spent by a driver m parking or garaging his vehicle at a place 
other than the usual yard depot is deemed to be part of his day’s 
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work when such time exceeds 30 minutes A collective agreement 
applying to motor-coach drivers m Sweden contains a similar 
provision In Switzerland such 'time is included in hours of work 
when it exceeds 15 minutes and provided the driver is not entitled 
to a special allowance 

In Spam (Giiipuzcoa), 50 per cent of the time spent by a driver 
m fetching a vehicle at some place other than his-place of residence 
IS included m hours of w'ork provided such hours exceed a weekly 
maximum fixed at 60 for hired vehicles not fitted with taximeters, 
and 48 for motor-bus services on regular routes 

(b) Special allowances f 01 incidental diunng — In some countries 
drivers are entitled to a special allowance for any distance tiavelled 
outside the regular hours of duty, wdien the time spent in travelling 
such distances is not included in hours of wmrk 

Provisions of this kind arc to be lound in Australia (New South 
Wales and Victoria) and in the United States 

Upkeep and Repair of the Vehicle 

Whereas the first tw'o kinds of subsidiary w'ork are so closely 
connected wuth driving that it must ahvays be done by the drivers 
themselves, the upkeep and repair of vehicles may easily be entrusted 
to persons specialising in this wmrk In practice, there are consider- 
able differences in this respect as betw'een different classes of dnveis 
and according to the size and the organisation of the undertakings 
It seems that in many countries, motoi-bus drivers, moie especially 
in regular sei vices, practically do no other subsidiaiy w'ork 
than that classified under “ Formalities to be completed before, 
during and after duty " and " Taking over and garaging the 
vehicle” (p 88) On the other hand, in some small taxi under- 
takings, for instance, the drivers arc often employed as mechanics 
and cleaners as well 

Owung to the special nature of this work, some collective agiee- 
raents provide that it shall be paid for at special rates and thus 
exclude it from the regulation of normal hours 

In Denniaik a collective agreement applying 1o several classes of 
road transport w'orkeis provides that hours of wmrk may be 
extended by not more than one hour a w’eek for the purpose of 
cleaning and greasing vehicles, the woik being paid for at a special 
rate On the other hand, m the case of motor-coach drivers 
employed by the State railways, the same work has to be done 
during normal hours In France the collective agreement applying 
to transport, carting, and removal undertakings m the Alpes 
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Mantimes Department provides that the upkeep', greasing and 
washing of yehicles may hy way of exception be done by drivers, 
deliverymen and_ furniture removers when their normal hours of 
work mclude slack time, the regulation hours may therefore not be 
exceeded Tins agreement was made binding by a Ministerial 
Order In Spam drivers of mechanically propelled vehicles are 
as a rule expected to keep the vehicle clean, grease it, clean and 
take care of the engine, and often to carry out small repairs that 
need not be done by trained mechanics Finally, m New Zealand 
work of this kind is included m normal hours of work 

Loading and unloading the Vehicle 

There are very few provisions that refer specifically to the loadmg 
and unloading of vehicles, apart from some general provisions that 
m certain countries (m particular, English-speaking countries) 
assimilate such work to driving Work of this kind forms a very 
large, if not the most important, part of the work performed by 
some classes, such as deliverymen, furniture removers, workers 
employed in distributing fuel, etc It is also important, of course, 
m the case of lorry drivers employed by industrial or commercial 
undertakings or m goods transport of other kinds In the absence 
of definite provisions, it must be assumed that it is always included 
m normal hours of work 

In some countries and for some kinds of road transport there is a 
tendency to have this work, like maintenance work, done by spe- 
cialised staff In Spain, several standards of employment provide 
that the loading and unloading of lorries shall be done by special 
staff In such cases the drivers have to work the mechanical 
equipment used for loadmg and unloading 

Feeding and Care of Draught Animals 

National regulations and more especially collective agreements 
or other administrative rules contain a number of provisions dealing 
with work of this kind The feedmg and grooming of horses and the 
cleaning of vehicles and stables are sometimes included m normal 
hours of work but are more often the subject of permanent excep- 
tions 

(a) The feeding and care of animals included in noimal hours 

In Australia (Queensland) such work is included, under an' arbi- 
tration award, m the normal hours In Italy the collective agree- 
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meBts for horse-drawn goods transport generally provide that 
the driver’s hours shall include the preparation of the vehicle and 
the care of animals before driving In Norway a collective agree- 
ment for the Oslo coal trade likewise provides that such work shall 
be covered by normal hours, while allowing drivers" to start work 
half-an-hour sooner than the coal depot workers so as to give time 
for grooming and feeding the horses 

(b) The feeding and care of animals not included in normal hours 

In most cases normal hours of work may be extended for the 
purpose of caring for horses The additional hours allowed range 
from 1 to 3 , m exceptional cases less time may be allowed 

(i) 1 additional how — Germany (Saxony, collective agreement 
applying to commercial establishments) , Denmark (collective 
agreement for coachmen), Spain (Valencia, standards of 
employment for carters) 

(ii) 2 to 3 additional hours — Czechoslovakia, 2]/^ hours, of 
which 1 % before and 1 after duty (collective agreement for forward- 
ing agents), Germany, 2 hours (Baden, for furniture removers), 
Poland, 3 hours (Decree respecting road transport) 

(ill) Shorter periods — Sweden, 15 minutes (Stockholm, collective- 
agreement for goods transport, forwarding agents, and the timber 
trade, special rates being payable) , 45 minutes before duty (Malmo, 
coachmen employed in goods transport) 


§ 5 — Hours of Duty and the Spread of the Working Day 

Whereas hours of work is a concept that is common to every 
branch of economic activity, hours of duty is one that is peciiliar 
to industries and occupations in which actual work alternates with 
periods of mere attendance Among these occupations is that of 
most classes of road transport workers The limitation of hours 
of duty IS therefore frequent, either as the principal factor m the 
regulation of hours or as supplementing the limitation of driving' 
time or hours of work 

Hours of duty consist of work and interruptions of work The 
latter may be scheduled interruptions of service, or periods during 
which the worker is merely in attendance waitmg for a driving job. 
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or again breaks during wliicli lie may either leave the vehicle 
unwatched or have to remain on or near the vehicle If the driver 
remains during that time at the disposal of his employer or of any 
other person who might make use of his services, the work is of 
the kind described as ‘ essentially intermittent m the Washington 
Convention of 1919, this term was defined as follows by the 
Conference of Ministers of Labour held m London m 1926 to 
interpret certain pi o visions of the Convention “ occupations 
which are interrupted by long periods of inaction during winch 
these workers have to display neither physical activity nor sustained 
attention and remain at their posts only to reply to possible calls ” 

In practice the extent to which the work of the travelling staff 
may be intermittent varies considerably for the different classes 
of workers For motor-bus drivers employed on regular routes, 
the day’s work consists almost entirely of driving, interrupted by 
short terminal breaks that are usually treated as work, and there 
appears to be no need for introducing the concept of hours of duty 
to supplement that of hours of work 

Taxi drivers, whose work is frequently interrupted by periods of 
inactivity, are in quite a different position An enquiry carried out 
in New Zealand showed that m Wellington taxi drivers only 
worked aliout 20 to 30 minutes m every hour of duty Clearly, 
for this class of drivers, the only possible limitation is that of 
hours of duty 

A distinction may be drawn between two conceptions of “ hours 
of duty ”, one narrow and one broader, m the application of the 
national regulations According to the first, hours of duty include, 
m addition to the time spent on actual work, only those periods 
during which the worker, without having anything to do, remains 
at the disposal of the employer or other persons The limits laid 
down m national regulations usually apply to " normal duty ”, 
that IS, do not include overtime In some cases, however, traffic 
safety regulations provide for maximum hours of duty, similar 
to maximum hours of work 

Hours of duty proper are defined in national regulations either 
directly with reference to the time during which the worker is on 
duty, or with reference to a list of the activities and interruptions 
of which the duty consists Hours of duty are frequently defined 
as the period during which the worker is at the employer’s disposal 
Definitions of this kind are to be found m the regulations of Belgium, 
Biazil, Estonia, Latvia, Poitugal, Spain, and Uiuguay 

Other countries define hours of duty as the period between the 
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time when the driver first enters the garage and the time when he 
leaves it at the end of his duty This definition has been adopted 
in the following countries Australia (New South Wales and 
Queensland), Canada (Manitoba), France (taxis), Italy ^ Switzerland, 
and the United States 

In Greece the definition consists of a list of the functions covered 
by hours of duty 

On the other hand the London Conference of Ministers of Labour 
in 1926 defined hours of duty in general terms as follows “ working 
hours are the time durmg which the persons employed are at the 
disposal of the employer, they do not include rest periods durmg 
which the persons employed are not at the disposal of the em- 
ployer ” The meaning assigned to hours of duty m this report 
IS also covered by that definition 

The second conception of hours of duty covers not only the time 
during which the worker is at the employer’s disposal but all breaks 
and other interruptions durmg which he may leave the vehicle and 
dispose freely of his time as he pleases, and therefore corresponds 
to that of the span of the working day In some countries the span 
of the working day is defined as the time that elapses between two 
daily rest periods (Gieat Britain and the Netherlands) The laws 
and collective agreements that limit the span of the working day 
usually do so directly by fixing the hours at which work shall begin 
and end, or by prescribing a maximum number of hours in the day 
to cover all work and breaks The regulations may also prescribe 
maximum limits both for hours of work and for breaks; by adding 
up these maxima the span of the working day is obtained 

But it may also be limited indirectly, through the fixing of a 
minimum period for the daily rest This form of limitation is 
considered m Chapter V which deals ^^^th rest periods 

Hours of duty, like hours of work, but unlike the spread of the 
working day, lend themselves to flexible limitation, based on periods 
exceeding a day In the following analysis of national regulations 
limiting hours of duty, the various provisions are classified according - 
to their elasticity Naturally enough these limits are much higher 
than those fixed for hours of work, which they usually extend by 
one or two hours a day This is why averaging, a system often 
adopted for limiting hours of work, is much less usual in the 
limitation of hours of duty Averaging means that additional hours 
may be worked on some days, compensated by shorter hours on 
other days , but when the v, orkmg day is often 12 hours or more, it 
can hardly be extended regularly 
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I Hours of Duty 

A The Limits fixed 

1 Limitation by the Day 

This IS the method of limitation most frequently adopted for 
occupations m which only hours of duty are limited That is true 
more especially of taxi drivers The prescribed limits usually range 
from 10 toT 12' hours a day, but shorter and longer 'hours are 
sometimes allowed 

(a) 10-how limit — This is the limit fixed m some countries 
for certain classes of drivers Canada (Prince Edward Island), 
Denmark (m Copenhagen the limit for taxi drivers is 20 hours 
when there are two drivers, each working from 9 to 11 hours), 
France (taxi drivers working a 6-day week), Germany (Lubeck, 
collective agreement for forwarding agents and furniture removers) , 
Norway (Oslo, collective agreement for taxi drivers), Sweden 
(Stockholm and Goteborg, collective agreement for taxi drivers , 
United States (the limits usually adopted m State legislation are 
10 to 12 hours for all classes of professional drivers) 

(b) 11 and 12-hour limits (12 hours unless otherwise stated) — 
Canada (Manitoba, taxis), France (taxi drivers working a 5-day 
week), Germariy (Guxhaven, 11 hours m passenger services^, 
12 hours- under most regulations applying to taxi drivers and 
under the collective rules for long-distance goods transport) 
Switzerland (professional motor drivers). United States (m most 
States maximum hours of duty range from 10 to 12 hours) 

2 Limitation by the Week 

(a) ^Limitation by the day and by the week 

When limitation by the day is combined with limitation by 
the week, hours of duty, unlike hours of work, are usually spread 
evenly over the different .days of the week, so that there is no 
occasion for averaging Sometimes hours of duty are extended 
on five days of the week m order that drivers may have half a 
day off on Saturday or some other day 

The regulations are not, however, sufficiently uniform or 
numerous to permit of establishing what might be considered to 

1 Pans, taxi drivers wlio own and diive only one vehicle 11 hours (Order 
of 10 December 1937) 

- Spells of more than 12 hours are permitted only when there are two drivers 
on the vehicle 


V. 
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be average standaids The weekly limit is as a rule 60 to 66 hours, 
and the daily limit 10 to 11 hours 

(i) 55 hours pei week and 10 hours pei day — These are the 
limits presciibed m the N elite} lands for motor-bus drivers 

(ii) 60 hours pel week and 10 hours per day — In Germany 
most of the collective rules foi industry piovide that houis of 
duty for motor diiveis oi coachmen employed in industrial undei- 
takmgs shall be 60 m the veek and 10 m the day 

(ill) 65 hours pei week and 10 hours pei day — This is the limit 
fixed foi taxi drivers m New Zealand, where employers may choose 
between twm methods of limiting weekly hours of duty a uniform 
65-lioiu limit may be adopted, or the limit mav be 60 horns in 
one w'eek and 70 m the next 

(iv) 66 houis pel ureA and 11 houis pei day — Germany. 
(Hamburg, transport services) Italy (taxi drivers) 

(v) Shoilei limils — In Biazil hours of duty for uiban motor- 
bus drivers aio 48 in the week and as a lule 8 in the day though 
the daily houis of dutv mav be prolonged to 10 In llie Union 
of South Afnca a collectne agreement applying to passengei 
sei'Mces prescribes limits of 52 hours in the week and 9 houis m 
the dav 

(b) Limitation by the uee/c 

Here again the limits vaiv considcrablv and legulations are 
few m number 

(i) 50 houis per neek — Italy (lorry drners and driveis of 
vehicles for hue) 

(ii) 54 and 60 hows pei i\eek — In Gcimany the collective 
rules foi ceitam industries fix the weekly hours of dutv for diivers 
of vehicles at 54 or 60 The same limits arc prescribed for tiansport 
undertakings of various kinds (transport of goods to the wholesale 
meat market in Berlin, removal undei t akmgs in Oldenbuig) Foi 
removal undertakings in Baden, Saxonv, and Silesia hours of 
dutj' are 48 pei week, plus 2 hours per day m the case of coachmen 
and one hoiu pei day in that of motor drivers, to cover prepaiatory 
and complementary work, making the totals 60 and 54 houis 
lespectively 

(ill) 54 to 72 hours pei ueeA — In Spain several standards 
of employment fix hours of duty foi carters at 54-72 in Hie 
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week, but the employers are often required to pay higher wages 
for hours worked in excess of 48 or 54 in the week 

(c) Limitation by periods of ooei a week 

Unlike hours of work, which' are frequently averaged over 
periods of as much as a year, hours of duty are never averaged 
over periods exceeding a month In practice the averaging period 
IS 2, 3 or 4 weeks or a month 

(i) Averages calculated ovei periods of 2 weeks (10 hows per 
day) — Geimany, 120 hours m 2 weeks, (several collective rules 
for drivers m industiial undertakings. Lower Saxony, motor- 
bus drivers), Sweden, 120 hours in 2 weeks and 60 hours per 
week 

(ii) Averages calculated over peiiods of 3 oi 4 weeks (8 hours 
per day oi 48 per week) — When the average is calculated over 
periods of 3 or 4 weeks, average hours of duty never exceed 8 m 
the day or 48 m the week 

In the province of Alicante m Spam, drivers of private or luxury 
vehicles may be on duty for 208 hours m a period of 26 working 
days (an average of 8 hours a day) In Sweden hours of duty 
for drivers of hired vehicles may amount to 192 m 4 weeks, with 
a weekly maximum of 60 and a daily maximum of 12 hours, 
hours of duty for motor-coach drivers may he 144 m 3 weeks 

B Maximum Hows of Duty 

As in the case of hours of work, certain regulations also prescribe 
maximum hours of duty which may not be exceeded either by 
normal hours or by overtime Such limits are prescribed for reasons 
of road safety Whereas m the case of hours of work, the maxima 
are always fixed by the day, m that of hours of duty they may 
be fixed by the week 

(a) Limitation by the Day 12-16 Hows 

Maximum hours of continuous duty have been prescribed in 
several States of the United States The limits are usually 12 hours 
for passenger services and 14 hours for goods transport 

A maximum of 16 hours has, however, been prescribed m the 
State of Delaware The same limit has been fixed m Norway 
under a collective agreement applying to transport undertakings 
and forwarding agents m Oslo 
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(b) Limitation by the Day and by the Week 

Federal road safety regulations m the United States prescribe 
maximum hours of duty amounting to 60 m the week and 15 m 
the day For motor coaches in long-distance traffic, the same 
regulations prescribe an alternative limit of 70 hours in 8 days 
with a daily maximum of 15 hours, so that staff may in turn 
have a veekly rest on Sunday 

(c) Limitation by the Week 

In Australia (Victoria) maximum liours of duty are fixed at 
60 m the week for goods transport 

C The S plead of the Working Day 

The concepts consideied so fai are either simple, such as that 
of driving time, or composite, although the parts of which the 
latter aie made up can each be said to consist either of a period 
of work or of a period of attendance during which the driver 
lemains at the employer’s disposal The spread of the working 
day, that is, the total number of hours over which a person’s 
daily work may be spread, includes, m addition to the periods 
described above, interruptions of service and breaks during which 
the driver is free to dispose of Ins time as he pleases The spread 
of the working day is discussed here as one form of limiting the 
worker’s hours of duty because for some classes (taxi drivers and 
drivers engaged m some kinds of long-distance traffic), whose 
breaks cannot ‘ be in practice distinguished from periods of 
attendance, often the only measure of the working day is its 
spread. The spread of the working day sets the widest daily 
limits for normal hours of work It comprises the whole time 
that elapses betAveen tlie end of one daily rest period and the 
beginning of the next 

This section deals only with the direct limitation of the spread 
of the working day Indirect limitation, which may take the 
form of fixing a minimum daily rest, will be dealt with in the 
chapter on rest peiiods 

Limitation of the spread of the working day always consists in 
the fixing of a daily maximum limit The regulations may either 
prescribe a total number of hours over which the daily work may 
be spread, or prescribe maximum durations for breaks and othei 
interruptions of duty In the latter case, the maximum spread 
IS obtained by adding up the maxima prescribed for interruptions 
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of duty and for the duty itself In practice, the first method 
prevails and this method alone will be examined here, the length 
of brealcs and interruptions of duty being dealt with later 

The maximum limit for the spread of the working day ranges 
from 10 to 14 hours according to country and occupational class, 
but it IS usually fixed at 12 or 13 hours a day In a few exceptional 
cases it may be 24 hours or there may be no maximum limit at all 

(a) Limits of 12 or 13 Hours 

Such limits are set in the following countries Aiistialia, 12 hours 
including overtime (arbitration awards), Canada, 12 hours (Mani- 
toba, but 11 hours for bus drivers employed by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company), Fiance, 12 hours (land transport, vehicles for 
hire and motor buses operated by urban tramway services ^ 
when the weekly hours of vork are spread over five days in the 
week), Germany, 12 to 13 hours (various collective rules), Nether- 
lands, 12 hours “, New Zealand, 13 hours (motor-bus, motor-coach 
and taxi drivers), Spain, 12 hours Barcelona, 80 per cent of staff 
of urban motor-bus services (13 houis for 15 per cent ), Navarra, 
including overtime, motor-bus services), Sweden, 12 hours (Decree 
applying to transport undertakings), Union of South Africa, 
12 or 13 hours according to occupation (passenger services) 

(b) Shorter Limits (10 to 11 Hours) 

These are fixed in the following countries Austiaha, 11 hours 
(goods transport. South Australia, on Sundays), Denmaih, 10 to 
11 hours (various collective agreements), France, 10 hours taxis 
in Pans (vehicles for hire) and 11 hours (motor buses m urban 
services ® when weekly hours of work are spread over six days m 
the week), Sweden, 10 houis (collective agreement for goods 
transport) and hours (collective agreement for lorries and 
motor coaches) 

(c) Longer Limits (13 to 15 Hours) 

Austiaha, 14 hours (Western Australia, on Sundays, New South 
Wales, on Saturdays and public holidays). Fiance, 13^2 hours 


1 Measuies allowing moie flexible limitation maj be pi escribed by prefec- 
torial decision if by this means it is possible to avoid taking on subordinate 
staff that would not otherwise be necessary 
- 14 hours once a week 

® Measures allowing of more flexible limitation may be prescribed bj pre- 
fectonal decision if by this means it is possible to a\oid taking on subordinate 
staff that would not otherwise be necessary 
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(passenger ser^aces in the Pans district) and 14 hours (land trans- 
port^), Germany, 14 hours (some collective rules), Switzeiland, 
13 to 15 houis according to the opportunities for compensation 
afforded m respect of spans exceeding 13 or 13^ hours) 

(d) 24-hour or Unlimited Spread 

When two drivers take turns m driving the vehicle, the spread 
of the working day may comprise 24 hours or even several days, 
provided suitable arrangements are made for the drivers to rest on 
the vehicle This point is discussed in S6 which deals with shift 
work 

In Germany the collective rules for long-distance goods transport 
provides for a spread of up to 24 hours a day, but hours of duty 
exceeding 12 m the day aie permitted only when there are two 
drivers on the vehicle 

In the United States, the Federal road safety regulations provide 
that time spent by the driver in a “ sleeper cab " on trucks in long 
distance traffic may be treated as daily rest periods and consequently 
excluded from hours of duty Under this provision drivers can 
stay on their vehicle for several weeks 

t 

II Interruptions of Work 

Hours of duty consist of hours of work and interruptions of 
work The interruption may consist of a break during which the 
driver is entirely free or of a period during which, although he does 
no work, he remains at the disposal of his employer or of clients 
(periods of mere attendance, waiting or being at call) This 
distinction, which is a very important one and apparently quite 
deal, IS not always easy to apply in practice Often the borderline 
between mere attendance and a break is not very distinct An 
interruption of work may begin as a break and subsequently become 
a period of attendance, and vice versa Moreover, some regulations 
deal with periods of attendance and breaks in the same clause, 
stating for instance, that rest periods must be fixed with reference 
to the interruptions that quite naturally occui in the course of 
work It IS, however, necessary to draw a distinction between the 
interruptions during which the worker does not have to think about 


This hmit may be authorised by an Order of the Minister of Labour 
subject to conditions which aie to be specified and which relate mainly to the 
compensation for additional hours 
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his work at all and is quite free, and those dm mg which he is obliged 
to remain at the workplace or any other place indicated by the 
employer 

A third class of interruptions is that which consists of shoit 
breaks treated as forming part of hours of woik Here, the dis- 
tinction between short breaks and longer rest periods or periods of 
attendance is one of time, since only interruptions that do not 
exceed a given maximum are treated as hours of work 

In the case of breaks, as distinct from other parts of the working 
hours of the travelling staff, attempts are often made to fix an 
optimum period by setting minimum and maximum limits For 
physiological reasons, and in order not to lessen output by making 
drivers work too many hours consecutively, and again for reasons 
of> road safety, drivers must be allowed sufficiently long interrup- 
tions to peimit of the necessary nervous relaxation and physical 
rest But for general social reasons, it is desirable to limit the span 
of the working day, and very often the workers insist that the 
duration of breaks must be limited in order to reduce the span 
Thus, some regulations fix not only minimum but also maximum 
periods for breaks 

Periods of attendance and breaks will now be considered 
separately 

A Peiiods of Attendance 

This term covers a great variety of interruptions during which 
the driver is, as a rule, expected to remain at the disposal of his 
employer or of any other person entitled to demand his services 
One reason for his being at the disposal of his employer or of other 
persons may be that he has to observe a certain time schedule 
In the case of passenger services, most of the interruptions take the 
form of waiting while the vehicle stops Lorry drivers, furniture 
removers, and deliverymen may have to remain in attendance 
while waiting for orders between two jobs of work The work of 
taxi drivers is particularly intermittent, since the waiting peiiods 
are often longer than the periods of actual work 

For the purpose of regulating conditions of work in road trans- 
port, it IS very important to determine the periods of mere attend- 
ance, since the existence of such periods is the chief reason for 
allowing longer hours of work for transport workers than for 
industrial workers It is sometimes pecessary to measure these 
periods of attendance m terms of “ hours of work ”, more especially 
when the regulations take no account of the concept of hours of 
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duty and fix only hours of work proper Tins applies, for instance, 
in France, where the regulations only limit hours of work To 
allow of expressing the working day uniformly in terms of hours of 
work, even when interrupted by periods of mere attendance, the 
Decree of 16 July 1937 concerning land transport undertakings 
contains the following provision if a vehicle carries two drivers who 
take it m turns to drive when long distances are to be covered, the > 
time during which each of the drivers does not have to drive is 
considered as equivalent to half the time worked 

When the regulations limit hours of duty instead of or as well as 
hours of work, such coefficients can be used for calculating the wages 
due in respect of hours of attendance Provisions of this kind are 
to be found, for instance, m Brazil, where periods of attendance are 
paid for at 75 per cent of the wage rate fixed foi work m the true 
sense This point does not arise, however, in a study of hours of 
work 

The essential feature of periods of attendance is the absence of 
any occupational activity It may be, however, that during these 
periods the worker is required to do other work than driving, and 
here it is necessary to distinguish carefully between such odd jobs 
and the subsidiary work strictly speaking, which is considered as 
actual work Reference has already been made m the preceding 
section to Smsb legislation, which draws a distinction in this 
respect between tiring work and work which is not tiring, and treats 
the latter as hours of attendance 

Consideration will be given here only to regulations making 
special provision for periods of mere attendance Such provision 
consists mainly m limiting hours of duty — a question that has 
already been investigated, so that what remains is to consider the 
provisions that deal specifically with hours of mere attendance 
Such provisions are most usual when, not the hours of duty, but 
only the hours of work -are fixed, the question is then one of the 
conditions under which normal hours are extended when work is 
intermittent 

1 Ettensions granted owing to the Intel inittent Nature of the Work 

In Austria under a collective agreement for the drivers of a 
motor-bus undertalang m Vienna, hours of work may be extended 
by 2 in the day to allow for breaks 

In France hours of work for all classes other than the travelling 
staff of passenger services are extended by 1 hour or 1 % hours a day - 
No grounds are given for the extension, but the explanation lies 
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in the intermittent nature of the drivers’ work and the fact that 
they have to do subsidiary work 

In Germany several collective rules provide that the permissible 
hours of work (8 in the day) may be extended to cover periods of 
mere attendance and also, as a rule, time spent on preparatory and 
complementary work These extensions are for 2-3 hours a day 
In the case of taxi drivers the extension is usually 4 hours (Central 
Germany, Westphalia, Bremen, Dusseldorf, Komgsberg, Harburg- 
Wilhelmsburg) The reasons given, implicitly or explicitly, for these 
extensions are not only periods of attendance, but also subsidiary 
work and sometimes breaks 

In Italy, in public motor-bus services run by municipal authorities, 
waiting periods m excess of 45 minutes, are added to normal hours 
of work, but" are taken into account in the calculation of hours of 
attendance, if the worker has to remain at the disposal of the 
undertaking 

Tn Spain (Giupuzcoa) the extension is fixed at 1 hour for the 
drivers of hired vehicles 

Sometimes, short waiting periods are treated as hours of work 
up to a given maximum, m the same way as the short breaks that 
are often assimilated to work Thus in Greece waiting periods prior 
to work are included m hours of work unless they exceed 10 minutes 
In the aggregate, however, these short breaks may not exceed 
45 minutes a day in regular services and an hour a day in mter-urban 
services running motor-buses that carry more than 40 passengers 

B Bi eaks 

Some of the provisions concerning breaks have already been 
considered m the section dealing with uninterrupted driving time, 
where breaks were treated as a means of limiting uninterrupted 
driving Reference was merely made to the maximum number of 
hours for which uninterrupted driving was allowed, but the orga- 
nisation, length, and distribution of breaks v ere left for examination 
at this point 

1 Breaks not included in Hows of Work 

In general, breaks are not included in hours of work nr duty, 
such hours Only including periods of work or attendance Sometimes, 
however, breaks not exceeding a certain maximum length or during 
which the driver is not free to dispose of his time as he pleases, 
are assimilated to these periods Occasionally, both these conditions 


V 
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are laid down Finally, in some cases, precise conditions of this 
kind are replaced by traditional terms, such as “ crib time ” 
(casse-cioiite), for the short breaks that are included m hours of 
work 

The limits fixed by regulations ma^'^ be considered either as 
maximam limits for the inclusion of breaks m hours of work, or as 
minimum limits foi their exclusion Since breaks are treated here 
as part of the span of the working day, the limits will be considered 
as minimum limits for the exclusion of breaks from hours of 
work 

In may countries breaks are excluded when they exceed half 
an hour and sometimes only when they exceed one hour The 
purpose of such limitation is not to guarantee workers a minimum 
break, but to prevent employers from interrupting work by short 
breaks which would then be added to hours of work and would 
increase the span of the working day Any interruption exceeding 
the mmimiim is no longer a break in the strict sense of the term, 
but IS due to the need for organising duty in two or more 
non-continuous shifts 

It IS therefore necessary m theory to distinguish between 
mteiruptions mainly intended to allow workers enough time for 
rest and refreshment -and interruptions of work that are the 
outcome of the way m which the service is organised by the 
undertaking The two problems are entiiely different In practice, 
however, it is impossible to distinguish between the two types 
of mtenuption, since those that are necessitated by the service 
- nearly always coincide with breaks for rest and meals It must be 
admitted that m some countries the organisation of non-contmuous 
service by providing for long breaks is an important issue that is 
given detailed treatment in various collective agreements and 
arbitration awards The puipose of the provisions is to ensure that 
the breaks fixed by the employer during which the worker is free 
will not be too short Such short breaks would not afford the worker 
much opportunity for rest and would increase the span of the 
working day The regulations therefore provide that any break 
not exceeding a ceitain minimum shall be considered as work 
Clearly, hovever, the minima so fixed do not m practice correspond 
to the actual length of the interruptions, these often being shorter 
and therefore included in hours of work In several Australian 
States, for instance, the breaks that are to be considered as work 
are fixed at 1 to 2 hours, though m fact they range from 15 minutes 
to one hour 
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Apart from fixing a minimum for the exclusion of breaks from 
hours of work, the regulations sometimes limit the number of days 
during which the employer may organise work in non-contmuous 
shifts A provision of this kind is contained m the arbitration 
award applying to motor-bus drivers m New Zealand^ where an 
employer may not work more than four broken shifts m every 
twelve, provided that six broken shifts may be worked in one week 
m cases in which workers change shifts m regular rotation 

Generally speaking, it maj’- be- admitted that where certmn 
minimum limits have been fixed, interruptions exceeding these 
limits may strictly be considered as interruptions necessitated by 
the service It would, however, be arbitrary to indicate a figure 
that would permit of distinguishing breaks from interruptions of 
service, and, subject to these reservations, all the minimum limits 
fixed for interruptions will therefore be dealt with under the same 
heading m this report 

(a) Minimum peiiods and conditions stipulated joi the exclusion 
of breaJcs from hows of woik 

(i) Minima usually adopted — When regulated, the minimum 
limit IS usually fixed at 30 minutes, breaks in excess of 30 minutes 
are usually excluded m the calculation of hours of work The 
30-minute minimum has been adopted in the following countries 

Australia (Western Australia), France (land transport, urban 
motor-bus services when hours of work are fixed at nine m the day) , 
N ethei lands , New Zealand 

In some countries, this minimum limit is subject to the driver’s 
being able to leave the vehicle, rest and take refreshment 

In Great Britain, breaks are excluded if they exceed 30 minutes 
and if the driver is alile to dispose of his time as he pleases 

On the other hand, m li eland, New Zealand (taxis) and Sweden, 
breaks are excluded when either of -these two conditions is fulfilled 

In other countries the minima may be shortei or longer 

(ii) Shorter minima (15 to 20 minutes) — Provision is made for 
shorter minima m Switzeiland (15 minutes) and Luxemburg (20 mi- 
nutes) 

(ill) Longei minima (1 to 2 hows) — Longer minima have been 
fixed 111 the following countries for the exclusion of breaks from 
hours of work 

Austialia (Queensland, 1 hour, Western Australia, 1% hours, 
New South Wales, li/^ to 2 hours), Gieece (il^ hours for motor- 
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bus drivers)^; Netherlmid^ (2 hours) Zealand (1 hour for 

motor-bus, motor-coach and taxi drivers) , Poland (1 hour) , Portugal 
(I 34 hours) and Spam (Navarra, 1 hour) 

(iv) Conditions foi the exclusion of hieahs when there is no time 
limit — In some countries breaks are excluded, irrespective of 
any time limit, from liours of work if the driver may leave the 
vehicle and is able to rest and take lefreshment Provisions of 
this kind are to be found in the following countries 

Aigeniina, Canada (Quebec), lieland, Mexico, New Zealand s 
Si.\cden, USSR United States (several Slates) 

(b) Exclusion of hieahs when no other conditions ai c stipulated 

When the conditions considered under (a) are fulfilled, breaks 
are excluded from hours of work Bieaks aie always excluded, 
irrespective of duration 01 of an^ other circumstances, in the 
lollowmg countries 

Austria, Belgium Czechoslooakia , Brazil, Estonia, Germanij^, 
Italy, Uiugnay 

2 Length of Breaks 

Breaks may be limited by regulation m three different vays, 
the stipulation of minimum, maximum or fixed periods These 
three methods vnll be considered separately The times indicated 
are the aggregate times of all bieaks when there is more than one 
break m the dav 

(a) Minimum length of breaks 

The minimum length of breaks is usually fixed at 30 minutes or 
one hour The 30-ininutc limit is the same as the mini mum limit 
usually fixed for the inclusion of breaks m hours of work As has 
been explained, breaks that do not exceed 30 minutes are often 
treated as work, though sometimes only subject to certain conditions 
Minimum breaks exceeding 30 minutes should be considered vitli 
reference to the comments made abo^e concerning the exclusion 
of breaks from hours of work (l(u)) 

( 1 ) Minimum of 30 minutes — A minimum length of 30 minutes 
has been fixed m the following countries Aiistialia (legal pro- 

^ If the driver mx\ leaie the vehicle 

- n the rest period is taken elsewheie than at the home station — that is, 
the garage or depot wliere dutj nsiialh begins 

^ Except m certain occupations, such as that of taxi-drners, whose bieaks 
are coAerod bj permanent extensions Cf “Spicad of theWoilung Day” 
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visions), CzechosloQakia (drivers of private velncles), Estonia; 
Germany (most of the collective rules for industrial undertakings), 
Great Britain^, Norway (collective agreements), USSR 

(ii) Minimum of one how — Australia (usually up to one hour 
in goods transport), Canada (Alberta), New Zealand (motor-bus 
drivers), Portugal, Switzerland^ , Uruguay 

(ill) Longei minima to 5 hows) — Austiia 1^ hours (all 
classes of professional drivers) and 2^ hours (taxi drivers in Vienna) ; 
Brazil, 45 minutes to 2 hours. United States, 3 hours (18 States), 
2 hours (two States), and 4 hours (one State) 

A special case is the regulation of breaks for long-distance goods 
transport in Germany The span of the working day may be as 
much as 24 hours when there are two drivers on the vehicle, and the 
length of the breaks varies according to the length of the actual 
duty If the duty exceeds 8, 12 or 18 hours, or lasts as much as 
24 hours, the breaks last 1, 2, 3 or 5 hours respectively 

(iv) Shelter minima {10 to 20 minutes) — These short breaks 
are always included m hours of work In certain cases the length 
of the break is not specified, but the regulations mention the neces- 
sary " crib time ” or the time required for taking refreshment. 

Australia, usually 20 minutes (arbitration awards applying to 
motor-bus drivers), Czechoslovakia, 10 to 15 minutes, Germany 
(some collective rules applying to drivers employed m industrial 
undertakings , Luxemburg, 20 minutes if work lasts 8 hours (collec- 
tive agreements for municipal undertakings m the tovm of Luxem- 
burg), Switzerland, 15 minutes provided the duty does not exceed 
8 hours and the driver is able to take refreshment 

(b) Afaximum periods for breaks 

Maximum periods are sometimes fixed by breaks so as to limit 
the spread of the working day. These maxima usually relate to the 
aggregate time allowed for breaks if workers have more than one 
break m the day 

When a maximum is fixed, interruptions in excess of the maximum 
are treated as hours of work Thus, when a minimum limit for 
the exclusion of breaks from working hours and a maximum 
aggregate period have been fixed, interruptions due to the orga- 


^ The break to be given at some place where the driver may rest and take 
refreshment 

2 To be taken at home, if possible 
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msation of senocc in non-contmiious slnfts are subject to these 
minimum and maximum limits 

The maximum limits usually range from houis to 3 hours 
according to country and occupation In a few extreme cases 
each break may last 45 minutes and all breaks together, 4 houis 

(i) Maximum of Mfo hours — This maximum limit has been 
fixed by collective agreement m Estonia, Great Britain {1 hour, 
1%^, 1^ hours for each pause, according to local custom, in goods 
transport services attached to railway companies), Norway (motor 
coaches m Oslo), and Uruguay (might duty only) 

(ii) Ma'iirnirm of 2 hours — Germany (remo\al undertakings, 
in Berlin), Great Britain (some collective agieements. for lest 
periods taken away fiom home), USSR 

(ill) Maximum of 3 hours — Brazil (passengei hovvioG?) , Germany 
(seveial collective rules for industry), New Zealand (passenger 
services, if the bieaks occur away from home). Northern Ireland 
(passenger services) 

In some cases a maximum is fixed for each break The maximum 
IS 45 minutes in Great Britain (passenger sei vices m the London 
area if the span of the working day exceeds dYo bonis) 

In Great Britain, too (goods transport services run by lailway 
companies) an aggregate maximum of 4 hours has been fixed for 
all breaks m the case of spreadover dutA’ 

(c) Fixed breaks 

The exact length of the break is sometimes fixed Iia la\N, and 
more often, in collective agreements Tlie jieriods range fiom 1 
to 2 hours Examples of such regulation are to be found m 

Canada, 1 houi (Alberta), Denmark, 2 hours (collective agree- 
ments), Italy, 1 hour, 1^ hours, and 2 hours (collective agiee- 
ments), Spain, 2 hours (collective agreements). Sweden, I hour or 
hours (collective agreements) 

3 Number of Breaks 

The organisation of breaks and interruptions of service includes, 
in addition to the points already considered, the fixing of the mini- 
mum and maximum number of breaks and of the hours at which the 
breaks shall be allowed This last question is closely connected 
with the regulation of uninterrupted driving time, a point that v as 
considered m § 3 of this chapter 
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Sometimes the number of breaks is regulated m addition to their 
length, the reasons being not only social (to secure sufficient 
opportunities for rest and meals) but also to allow for organisation 
of the service m non-contmuous shifts Provisions as to the number 
of breaks are, however, much less common than those as to length 
It would appear that the distribution of the total number of breaks 
over the hours of the day is usually left to be worked out in practice 
The absence of any such regulations may, however, make for a 
considerable extension of the spread of the working day For 
instance, drivers of motor water-carts run by a municipal authority 
in Poland used to start work at 7 a m , they broke off at 9 30 for 
two hours, and returned to duty at 11 30, there was a second break 
of three hours between 2 30 and 5 30 pm, and work ended at 
7 30 p m Thus the working day was spread over 12^4 hours, but 
the drivers were only paid for 7^4 hours work, the 5 hours during 
which work was interrupted not being considered as hours of 
work 

One, two or three breaks or other interruptions may be allowed 
in the course of a day Sometimes only one supplementary break 
IS allowed, if work begins before what it considered as the normal 
hour for beginning work, e g in Australia (South Australia, 7am) 
One break is allowed in Austialia (Queensland) and in Brazil 
The number of breaks* is fixed at two in South Australia, and in 
certain collective agreements in Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
Provision is made for three breaks in collective agreements 
concluded in Sweden 


§ 6 — Shift Work 

The need to organise work in shifts arises in the case of under- 
takings working continuously or for longer daily periods than 
the individual worker is permitted to work The undertaking 
may have to work day and night, with a pause on Sunday or other 
weekly rest day, or to work continuously throughout all seven days 
of the week 

In the first case, the chief problem as regards organisation is to 
arrange the day and night shifts m such a way as to distribute day 
and night work equitably among the whole body of workers 
In the case of work which continues throughout the whole week, 
the problem is complicated by the necessity of distributing fairly, 
not only day and night work, but also Sunday work 

A third form of the problem is found when the undertaking 


8 
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works on all seven days of the week, hut with interruptions at 
night In this case, the problem is merely one of organising a 
system of rotation which permits all the workers m succession to 
have Sundays as their free day 

The work of the vaiious classes of drivers in road transport is 
frequently organised on one or other of these systems of continuous 
work Generally speaking, road transport cannot he counted 
among the industries whose character necessitates continuous work, 
and many countries which have for that reason authorised working 
in shifts in various industries have not included road transport 
among them But there are exceptions. Taxi-cab undertakings 
must provide continuous day and night service, and the same 
applies to moLoi bus services in some large towns It appears also 
that certain countries, w^here the large raihvay companies have 
organised goods transport ser\'ices by road, permit continuous day 
and night w^ork for drivers employed in such services, in view of 
the fact that they are sometimes treated on the same footmg as 
the other employees of the company, whose work is organised in 
shifts (Belgium) 

Further, an enquiry carried out in the United States bj’' the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has shown that ceitam kinds of 
goods transport necessitate continuous work This is the case, 
for instance, with the transport of perishable goods, for even when 
the trucks are provided with refrigerating apparatus, the circulation 
of the refrigerating solution depends on the running of the engine 
Another example of the need for continuous work is that of the 
transport of cattle by road, experience has shown that animals 
remain quiet as long as the lorry is in motion but that they become 
restless and are likely to be injured by trampling wdien it stops 
Finally, continuous operation is frequent in the long-distance 
transpoi t of furniture, although it must be said that here the necess- 
ity for continuity is less obvious than in the preceding cases 

Apart from these exceptions, wdiich are limited to a few countries, 
the transport of goods does not require continuous operation but 
can be effected during daytime on ordinary w^orkmg days 

Certain classes of road transport workers employed in industrial, 
commercial and other undertakings work under the same conditions 
as the other workers of the undertaking This applies, for instance, 
to deliverymen employed in commercial establishments and to 
lorry-drivers employed by industrial undertakings 

In passenger transport services and in certain types of goods 
transport the organisation of the work in shifts is necessary for 
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two reasons in the first place, Sunday work, when this is necessary, 
must he distributed fairly among the workers, and in the second 
place, when the work of the undertaking is carried on over longer 
periods than the maximum hours fixed for the individual worker’s 
employment, the workers must be relieved after a certain number 
of hours’ work In the second case, as in the first, the undertalang 
must aim at distributing early morning, day, and night work 
equally among the workers 

Certain regulations authorise shift work in passenger transport 
only Thi! is the case, for instance, with the collective agreements 
for Great Britain, where organisation in shifts is admitted very 
widely in all kinds of passenger transport services, but forbidden 
in goods transport, and with the Poituguese Decree concerning 
urban passenger services 

Wherever the work is organised in shifts, and particularly when 
it continues uninterruptedly day and night (as in the case of taxis) 
the changing over of the shifts involves an extension of ordinary 
hours or a reduction of the daily rest period For in an undertaking 
working continuously, the day shift can be transferred to night 
duty, without interrupting the work by one of three methods 
either it must, on the day of the change-over, do night duty as well 
as day duty, thus giving the night shift a wdiole day’s rest, or it 
must itself take a free day, its final day duty being done by the 
night shift, or a combination of the two systems may be used, the 
extra work being divided between the two shifts Each of these 
solutions involves an extension of ordinary hours, which must 
subsequently be compensated by a rest period But the change-over 
of the shifts may necessitate an extension of hours of work or a 
reduction of the rest period even wdien the work is not organised 
continuously An extension of hours is always involved when there 
are only two shifts^ altogether, while a reduction of the daily rest 
period may occur if the work is divided among three shifts 

The problem is therefore one of authorising the undertaking to 
extend hours of w^ork or reduce the daily rest period on the occasion 
of the change-over of shifts This authorisation is given implicitly 
when it IS permitted to calculate hours of work as an average over 
more or less extended periods Regulations which do not authorise 
such calculation sometimes permit extensions of hours or reductions 
of daily rest periods in exceptional cases 

The problem of Sunday employment in the case of a service which 
IS run on -all seven days of the w^eek is examined in chapter V of the 
present report (weekly rest) 
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The following, therefore, are the points dealt with by national 
regulations for the organisation of work in shifts the rotation 
period, extensions of hours of work and reductions of the daily 
rest period , the relieving of drivers after a specified number of hours 
spent at the wdieel or of miles covered 

I The Rotation Period 

The organisation of work in shifts in road transport sometimes 
involves the fixing of maximum periods for the rotation of the shifts 
In cases in which all the workers have to he placed successively 
in the same position as regards Sunday work and work at different 
times of the day and night, the periods are often so arranged as to 
allow each worker in the undertaking to pass successively through 
the various shifts Sometimes these maximum periods are laid down 
m regulations 

Certain regulations make the changing oi er of sliifts compulsory, 
and sometimes detailed pro-vnsions are made for the organisation 
of the rotation Sometimes the obligation to change the shifts is 
conditional upon the presence of tavo drivers on the vehicle, e g in 
Germany (taxi drivers at Harburg-Wilhelmsburg) and Sweden 
(taxi diivers) In other cases, collective agreements provide that 
the employer must inform those concerned, of changes in the time- 
table, giving them due notice, e g Denmark, 4 days’ notice (taxi 
drivers of Copenhagen), Nojway, 6 days (motor-coach drivers) 
and 8 days (taxi driveis) In Great Britain, the National Joint 
Board has recommended that m urban passenger transport legular 
changes in time-tables should be announced at least 10 days in 
advance, 6 days in advance when reasons connected with the 
public interest make the giving of 10 days’ notice impossible, and 
2 days in the case of a change-over necessitated by unforeseen 
events 

Finally, certain regulations stipulate that shifts shall be changed 
so far as possible (New Zealand collective agreements) 

A Length of Rotation Peiiod 

The length of the rotation period varies considerably, being fixed 
sometimes directly by the regulations and sometimes implicitly 
through the fixing of the period over which average hours of work 
may be calculated The most usual lengths are one and three 
weeks 
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(a) Period of Thee Weelts 

In industrial undertakings working continuously, the rotation 
period IS usually three weeks when the hours of work are 8 per day 
Since continuous work is exceptional in road transport, the rotation 
period of three weeks is not necessitated by technical considerations, 
hut it IS nevertheless frequently adopted In Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium and Sweden it is imposed indirectly in the form of a 
maximum period for the averaging of hours of work ^ 

(b) Peiiod of One Week 

A rotation period of one week is frequently laid down for taxi 
drivers, whose work does not permit of interruption It is also 
found in certain regulations concerning passenger transport 

Australia (Western Australia, motor buses), Denmark (Copen- 
hagen, taxi-cabs), Germany (Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, taxis). Great 
Britain (London, passenger transport), Italy (motor-bus services 
run by municipal authorities) , Netherlands (night work is authorised 
on SIX nights m every consecutive period of two weeks), Switzerland 
(transport undertakings working under Federal licence, and postal, 
telegraph and telephone ser\’ices, night work is not permitted on 
more than seven consecutive nights or for more than fourteen 
times m every period of four weeks) 

(c) Shorter Peiiods 

In Switzerland the Order relating to professional drivers of motor 
vehicles stipulates that when the work is organised m shifts the 
rotation period must not be longer than two weeks, or one day 
(m principle) m the case of undertakings working irregularly 

(d) Longer Periods and Indeterminate Periods 

Finally, m certam countries, considerably longer rotation periods 
have been fixed, while ^n some cases their length has been left 
undetermined 

(i) Period of three months — This is provided m Belgium (drivers 
employed m the goods services of the Belgian National Railways) 
and m Poland (motor buses run by the autonomous local authorities 
of the district of Warsaw) 

(ii) U nlimited pei lods — In France, the decree relating to urban 

passenger transport (not including Pans and district) provides that 

/ 

^ Although it IS theoretically possible that the rotation period may not 
coincide with the period fixed for the averaging of hours, the two periods do 
as a rule coincide in practice 
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there must he rotation periods permitting all workers to pass 
through all the various shifts, but does not fix the length of these 
periods 

B Extension of Hours of Work and Reduction of Daily Rest Period 

The need to extend hours of work or reduce the daily rest period 
when changing over shifts arises, as already explained, whetlier 
the work is continuous or not 

1 Extensions of Normal Hours of Work 

(a) Avei aging of hours 

Extensions of normal hours of work are authorised implicitlj^ 
in cases in which the regulations permit hours to be averaged over 
a certain period, and it has been sliown in the preceding paragraphs 
that such averaging is very common in road transport In certain 
countries, special pro%asions relating to this method of calculation 
regulate the organisation of shift work The most usual period 
for the calculation of the average is three weeks, though both shorter 
and longer periods are to be found 

(i) Average calculated over three weeks — The period of three 
weeks has been adopted m the following countries Argentina 
144 hours in 18 days, with a weekly maximum of 56 hours (passenger 
transport services other than motor-bus services), and a maximum 
of 8^ hours (motor-bus services), average 8 hours per day and 
48 hours per week Austria 168 hours m 3 weeks, average 
56 hours per week (general provisions), 168 hours in 3 weeks, 
average 48 hours per week (forwarding houses) Belgium A 
maximum of 10 hours per day, average 8 hours per day and 48 
hours per week Sweden A maximum of 144 hours in 3 weeks, 
average 8 hours per day 

(ii) Average calculated over two weeks — Raly^ average 8 hours 
per day and 48 hours per week (motor buses) 

Except when it is expressly prohibited by the law, m all the other 
cases of averaging analysed in § 3 and 4 of this chapter the rotation 
of shifts IS organised according to methods provided for each 
separate case 

(b) Extension by other methods 

In certain cases, extensions of hours of work are allowed without 
any averaging of hours, when required for the purpose of changing 
over shifts 
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In Australia (Western Australia and New South Wales) such 
extensions have been authorised by arbitration awards for motor-bus 
services, maximum hours per day being raised to 10 or 12, and 14 
m case of emergency, or on Sundays and holidays 

In New Zealand (motor-bus undertakings) the extensions do not 
apply to hours of work but to the span of the working day, motor- 
bus undertakings are authorised, when changing over shifts, to 
work SIX broken shifts weekly (involving a longer span for the 
working day) instead of the four shifts permitted normally 

2 Reduction of the Daily Rest Period 

Sometimes the regulations expressly authorise the reduction of 
the daily rest peiiod m connection with the change-over of shifts 
In Great Britain (London motor-bus services) a reduction from 
12 to 8 hours is authorised and it is stipulated that the change-over 
must take place between Saturday and Monday 

In the Union of South Africa (collective agreement on passenger 
transport) the daily rest period may be reduced from 8 to 6 hours 
Other reguJations limit the numlier of nights which may be 
worked m connection with the change-over of shifts 

In Argentina (urban motor-bus services) the work of night shifts 
is not considered as night work as long as the shifts work also by day 
or oh day schedules m the proportion of one period of night work to 
two working days or equivalent periods 

In Denmaih a collective agreement concerning taxi-cab under- 
takings m Copenhagen lays down that each worker must be given 
the same amount ,of day and night duty but authorises, as an 
exceptional measure and only for the purpose of changing over 
shifts, the working of periods of four days and six nights 

C The Relieving of Drivets 

In dealing with work organised m shifts, the regulations sometimes 
contain provisions on the relieving of drivers The conditions 
prescribed are closely connected with the maxima laid down for 
driving time and more particularly for total driving time 

In the regular passenger transport services of Spam drivers must 
be relieved after 8 hours’ driving or 400 kilometres covered This 
provision is considered to have been observed if there are two drivers 
on the vehicle In Barcelona drivers employed on irregular motor- 
bus services must be relieved after every 300 kilometres 

In the United States driving time is frequently limited m rural 
passenger transport to a period whicli varies between 7 and 9 hours 
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In the State of Ohio the limit for continuous duty is 300 miles per 
day and 1,500 miles per week 

In the case of long runs, special arrangement have to he made to 
afford drivers the necessary rest When the span' of the working 
day does not exceed 24 hours, it generally suffices to organise rest 
periods to be observed within this time In Germany^ for instance, 
drivers employed on long-distance goods transport must take rest 
periods varying from 1 to 5 hours (according to the length of the 
shift) m every period of 24 hours 

It sometimes happens, however, that the journeys involved in 
goods transport, either within a single country or extending over 
several countries, last days or even Aveeks Tlie solution of the 
problem of the driver’s daily rest may here be found in the organisa- 
tion of lelay stations where the diivers can pass the night, or use 
may be made ol the method adopted in, the United Slates, where 
some of the vehicles performing long runs are equipped vnth sleeper 
cabs An enquiry carried out by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has shown that a considerable number of trucks are 
provided with sleepei cabs As a lule, there are two diivers m 
charge, one of ivlioni rests vhile the other drives They relieve 
one another, usually, every four oi five hours The modern sleeper 
cab, which is sufficiently long and well ventilated and provided 
with a bed, pillows and blankets, was considered by the Commission 
to offer the drivers sufficient opportunity for sleep on runs requiring 
continuous driving On many A^ehicles, however, the sleeper cabs 
are wholly inadequate 

As a result of the enquiry carried out by the Commission, a 
provision Avas included in the Federal Motor Carriers’ Safety 
Regulations stipulating that time passed by a driA’^er in a Avell- 
equipped sleeper cab was not to be included m his hours of duty 
but m his rest period This proAusion has made it possible to 
organise services m Avhicli the driA’-ers remain several weeks away 
from home, living on the vehicle Such long runs are necessaiy 
when it IS found difficult to secure a load for the return journey 
of the truck to its place of departure The practice was seA-'erely 
criticised, howeA'-er, m the course of the discussion which took 
place m connection with the Commission’s enquiry 

In the State of Wisconsin the Public Service Commission refused 
to exclude time spent by a driver m the sleeper cab from his hours 
of duty, pointing out that if a driver can be compelled to take his rest 
periods intermittently m this way, he may be called upon to spend 
an indefinite time on the lorry The Commission admitted that the 
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sleeper-cab system might be necessary m certain sparsely populated 
States'm the West, but considered that it ought to he prohibited m 
districts where heavy traffic and other conditions rendered it hardly 
probable that time spent m the cab would afford real rest to the 
driver 

It appears that even in certain European States a few lorries 
working on long runs have been equipped m such a way as to 
permit their drivers to lie down while they are not driving In 
these cases, however, the accommodation offered consists not of a 
sleeper cab hut of a kind of hammock, so that rest taken on the 
vehicle cannot for a moment he considered as equivalent to normal 
daily rest 


§ 7 — Making up Lost Time 

The making up of lost time occupies, m hours of work regulations, 
a position midway between measures for lendermg normal hours of 
work more elastic and those permitting their extension The 
purpose of making up lost time is to ensure to the undertaking the 
actual working of the number of hours to which it is entitled by the 
regulations When, for one reason or another, hours of woik are lost, 
the employer may have difficulty m carrying out the programme of 
work which he had prepared for his undertaking He is therefore 
authorised, m some cases, to extend the working day m order to 
recover the lost hours Erom the point of view of the employer, such 
a system introduces a measure of elasticity m the limits which he 
has to observe Extensions of hours of work effected in order to 
make up lost time can never entail an overstepping of the legal 
hours of work calculated as an average over a certain period, though 
they do, of course, involve extensions of daily and sometimes 
weekly hours of work Such extension thus resembles, up to a 
point, the calculation of hours as an average over a certain period , 
and the identity is complete when the making up of lost time is 
authorised irrespective of the cause of its loss, for this amounts, 
even when the expression " making up of lost time ” is used m the 
regulations, not to the making up of lost time hut to the averaging 
of hours over a period in which hours of work are unevenly 
distributed ^ 


^ This, IS the case for instance, in Gcimany, where the Order of 26 July 
1934 lays down that time lost on working days either by a whole undertaking 
or by one of its departments may be made up by tlie working of extra time 
on other working days of the same week or the following week 
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From the point of view of the worker, however, the situation 
presents itself in a somewhat different light While the problem 
is a purely economic one for tlic employer, it constitutes for the 
worker a question affecting his daily effort, and the overstepping 
of the daily hours, even if the weekly maximum is not exceeded, 
IS to him equivalent to an extension of the normal hours of work 
The legal authorisation, for instance, of the making up of time lost 
as a result of accidental causes, lesembles, to the worker, the 
authorisation of extensions of hours as a result of accidental 
causes — i e extensions (w^eekly or other) m the usual sense of the 
word The wmrker further considers that the making up of time 
lost as a result of legal holidays is a negation of the principle of the 
extra rest which it is the purpose of such holidays to give him 
m the couise of the year Thus, although he may agree to the 
making up of lost hours or days m so far as the receipt of his ordinary 
weekly w'ages is dependent on it, the wmrker is frequently hostile 
to the principle of making up lost time, wdiich to him is the same 
thing as an extension of normal hours of work In the case of road 
transport, considerations of road safety may also be advanced 
against measures tending to piolong daily hours of work and hence 
to lead to the overworking of professional drivers Both these 
points have to be taken account of in an analysis of national 
legulations relating to the making up of lost time It is considered 
illegitimate to treat the making up of lost time simply as a form of 
extension of normal hours, since, in the first place, normal hours 
calculated as an average over the w^eek or some longer period are 
not exceeded, wdiile m the second place, the typical* form of regu- 
lation m transport — more perhaps than in other industries — is 
precisely the averaging of hours over these longer periods 
To sum up, it may be said that the making up of lost time differs 
fiom the extension of noimal hours principally in that it is kept 
within the bounds of the total number of hours allow^ed for the week 
or wdiatever longer period is taken, and from the averaging of hours 
in that It IS limited to strictly detei mined cases, wdiich will be 
examined later in this report 


I The Making up or Lost Time in relation to 
Hours or Work 

The making up of lost time may be provided for as part of a 
rigid system of regulation of hours ot wmrk, m wdiich case it is 
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the sole factor making for elasticity m the system, or as part- of 
a more flexible system which permits the calculation of hours as 
an average over more or less extended periods There are, however, 
both rigid and flexible systems of regulation which do not provide 
for the making up 'of lost time, so that there seems to be no direct 
relation between the rigidity dr flexibility of the regulations, on the 
one hand, and the authorisation to make up lost time, on the 
other Examples are given below of regulations concerning the 
making up of lost time in relation to the hours of work schemes 
upon which they are based 

A Regulations pioaiding for making up Lost Time 

1 Rigid Regulation of Hours of Work 

For the purpose of the present analysis, the term " rigid ” is 
used to cover systems of regulation of hours which lay down a 
daily limit, a weekly limit, or both, tlie maximum period for the 
averaging of hours being thus one week 

Brazil — Hours of work The hours of service of urban motor- 
bus drivers are 48 per week and 8 per day, this latter limit may 
be raised to 10 hours at the most 

Making up lost time The regulations authorise the making up 
of time lost owing to a cause for which the employer is not re- 
sponsible, in case of force majeiue or accident 

2 Flexible Regulation of Hours of Woik 

France — Hours of woik The various Decrees which introduced 
the 40-hour week in road transport permit the averaging of hours 
over periods of up to a year, on condition that average weekly 
hours do not exceed 40 Daily and weekly limits are also laid 
down, being fixed at 9 and 10 hours per day (land transport), 
45 hdurs per week (urban motor buses other than those of the 
Pans distnct) and from. 8%^ to 8% hours per day (passenger 
transport services of the Pans district) 

Making up lost time All three Decrees permit the making up 
ot time lost as the result of accidents or force majeure Further, 
the Decrees relating to land transport and motor-bus undertakings 
other than those of the Pans district authorise, m certain cases, 
the making up of time lost as the result of legal and local holidays 
falling on working days of the week 
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B Regulations not providing for the Making up of Lost Time 

1 Rigid Regulation of llouis of Worh 

United States — Hours of woih Daily hours of work (including 
overtime) are fixed at 12 by Federal regulation A number of 
collective agreements lay down normal hours of 8 per day, this 
limit being sometimes combined with a weekly limit of 48 hours 

Making up of lost time No provision 

2 Flexible Regulation of Iloins of Work 

Poland — Hours of worK Hours may be calculated as an 
average over a period of 13 weeks, but a weekly maximum of 
10 hours per day must be observed 

Making up of lost time No provision 

II Giiounds roR Makiisg up Lost Timi: 

Of most branches of economic activity it maj’^ be said that the 
making up of lost time is usually authorised for- one of the three 
following causes (1) the slack season, (2) public holidays falling 
on working days of the w^eek, (3) accidental events {force majeure, 
accidents, or other events independent of the wull of the employer) 
The first of these causes of lost time, the slack season, occupies 
an important place in seasonal industries, where it leads frequently 
to the laying down of regular hours of work considerably longer 
m the busy period than during the rest of the year, in order to 
compensate for the suspension or slowing dowm of wmrk during 
the slack season Save m a few exceptional cases, how'ever, road 
transport is not a seasonal activity, and this ground for making 
up lost time IS seldom found in the regulations on the subject 
for that industry The other twm grounds, how^ever, are sometimes 
given as reasons for the authorisation of the making up of lost 
time 

A Making up of Tune lost as a Result of Accidental Causes 

The followung national regulations authorise the making up of 
time lost as a result of accidental causes 

Australia (South Australia) Interruptions of service due to 
accidents, fire or the decisions of State, military, municipal or 
police authorities, Brazil Interruptions of service for winch the 
employer is not responsible and due to accidental events or force 
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majeure, Estonia Events for which the employer is not responsible , 
France All four Decrees applying the 48-hour week to road 
transport authorise the making up of time lost as a result of 
accidental causes or force majeure, specifying as examples of such 
causes accidents to the property of the undertakmg, interruptions 
of electric current, and acts of God, Spam Cases of force majeure 

B Making up of Time lost as the Result of Public Holidays falling 
on a Working Day of the Week 

The regulations of the following countries authorise the making 
up of time lost as the result of public holidays falling on a working 
day of the week 

Austialia (New South Wales Arbitration award relating to motor- 
bus undertakings), Austria legal holidays, France legal holidays 
(land transport undertakings, urban motor-bus services other 
than those of the Pans district, funeral undertakings) , local holidays 
arid other local events (land transport undertakings, funeral 
undertakings), Spain holidays other than Sundays 

III Time-Limits 

Usually, the regulations fix a time-hmit after the expiry of which 
lost time may not be made up This time-limit varies between 
a week and a year 

A ‘ Time-Limits of 1-2 Weeks 

Time-hmits of this length have been laid down in the following 
countries Australia (New South Wales), public holidays may be 
made up in the course of the same week, Austria, legal holidays, 
in the two weeks preceding or following the holiday, France, 
time lost for accidental causes, within fifteen days after the re- 
sumption of work, in the case of interruptions not exceeding one 
day (all road transport except passenger services of the Pans 
district) 

B Time-Limits of One Year, and Unlimited Authorisation 

Australia (South Australia) for accidental causes, Estonia, for 
accidental causes (no time-limit), Spam, for public holidays and 
accidental causes, in the course of the same year 

In France the time-limits for the making up of time lost as a 
result of public holidays are fixed by agreement between the 
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employer aiid the workers or, failing agreement, by the supervisory 
authority The same applies to the making up of time lost as a 
result of accidental causes in the Pans and district passenger 
transport services The other Deciees (land transport under- 
takings, urban passenger transport undertakings, and funeral 
undertakings) provide that the lost time may he made up within 
a period of fifteen days if the stoppage does not exceed one week, 
m the case of stoppages of over one week, the period for making 
up the lost time can onty be extended by the written authorisation 
of the labour inspection service, after consultation with the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations concerned 

IV Extension of Hours or Work 

Certain regulations lay down limits for the extension of daily 
or weekly hours of work in the case of the making up of lost time, 
subject to observance of the average fixed by the regulations 
The limits may be set either in the form of daily or weekly maxima 
or as the number of hours which may be added to the normal daily 
ho 111 s 

A Weekly and Daily Limits 

1 Weekly Limits 

In Australia (New South Wales), when a public holiday falls 
on a week day, the weekly' hours (consisting of 44 hours for the 
normal 6-day week) may not exceed 40 for the five remaining days 

In Spain weekly hours of work may not exceed 52 when time 
lost owing to public liolidays is made up 

2 Daily Liimis 

In Austria (making up of time lost through public holidays) and 
Brazil (making up of time lost as a result of accidental causes) 
the maximum houis of work per daj'^ are fixed at 10 ^ 

B Hours added to Normal Hours 

When the maximum is fixed in this way, the number of additional 
hours IS always one per day This method has been adopted by 
Estonia, France and Spain 


^ In Austiia, normal hours of work are 96 per fortnight, m Brazil, they are 
48 per week and 8 per day, the raising of the latter limit to 10 being permitted 
in certain cases 
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' V Safeguards and Procedure 

In certain countries, special safeguards have been provided 
against abuses of the right to make up lost time These safeguards 
may consist of provisions permitting lost time to he made up only 
m the case of collectn''e stoppages of work, or of a special procedure 
to be followed in the authorisation of the making up of lost time 

- A Collective and Individual Stoppages of' Work 

This distinction does not arise m the case of the making up of 
time lost as the result of public holidays, since such holidays are 
always observed collectively by til the workers of an undertaking 

In the case of stoppages due to accidental causes, the regulations 
of only two countries — Estonia and France — stipulate that the 
stoppage must be collective if the time lost is to be made up 
In all other countries, it appears that time lost as a result of 
individual stoppages of work can also be made up 

B Procedui e 

A special procedure to be followed in the authorisation and super- 
vision of the making up of lost time is sometimes provided for in 
the case of stoppages due to accidental causes 

In Estonia the employer must notify the competent labour 
inspector immediately whenever he considers that it will be neces- 
sary to make up lost time 

In France the written authorisation of the labour inspector or 
the supervisory authority, which can only be given after consultation 
with the organisations of employers and workers concerned, is 
required if the period for making up lost time is extended beyond 
50 days 



CHAPTER IV 


EXTENSION OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 


The road safety regulations of several countries fix maximum 
hours of work which include both normal hours and overtime, and 
m many countries subsidiary work and intermittent work are 
taken into account in the calculation of hours of work and of duty , 
but most States provide for the extension of hours of work in certain 
cases, and this part of the Report will be devoted to a study of the 
various reasons for which extensions are authorised 

The extensions are fixed by law or else by arbitration awards, 
collective agreements, or the decisions of joint bodies representing 
employers and workers If they are fixed by law, the procedure 
to be followed when it is desired to extend hours of work is also 
prescribed and varies according to the nature of the case Under 
arbitration awards, collective agreements and decisions of joint 
bodies the employer is automatically entitled to make use of the 
permitted extensions, for whatever reason 

Authorisation to extend hours is in many cases granted only if 
there is a shortage of labour 

The length of the extension is usually limited to the strict 
minimum In the case of extensions necessitated by economic 
factors, however, the regulations fix a maximum quota of overtime, 
the distribution of which vanes according as the normal hours of 
work are determined on a daily, weekly or other basis Some 
regulations, on jbhe other hand, permit extensions without laying 
down any limit 

Since the extension of hours of work entails a loss of rest for the 
workers, compensation is generally provided, sometimes in the form_ 
of rest periods, but more usually in the form of an increase in the 
rate of remuneration 

Finally, the national regulations provide for the possibility of 
suspending the legal ^provisions governing hours of work in the 
case of events endangering the national security 
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The following aspects of the question of extensions are considered 
helow 

1 Types of extension permitted, 

2 Procedure, 

3 Conditions on which extensions are permitted , 

4 Length of extensions, 

5 ' Remuneration , 

6 Compensatory rest periods, 

7 Suspension of the regulations 


§ 1 — Types of Extension permitted 

As has already been explained, often the. travelling staff of 
vehicles regularly performs work which is subsidiary to driving 
itself certain formalities have to be gone through before and after 
the journey, the vehicle or the horses — or both — ^liave to be attended 
to, goods have to be loaded and pnloaded This work may, m part, 
be regarded as preparatory and complementary work, for which the 
regulations covering the industry generally permit hours of work 
to be extended, but it is also an integral part of the work of travel- 
ling staff, and for this reason the regulations usually include the 
time spent on it with hours of work or driving time (cf Chapter 
III) 

Further, the workmg day involves periods of waiting, during 
which the worker, while remaining at the disposal of the employer, 
is not actually working Usually, the regulations do not permit 
hours to be extended as a means of making up for pauses of this 
kind, but consider periods of mere attendance or otherwise not 
worked (owing t'o interruptions m the service, waiting, standmg-by, 
incidental driving) as part of the hours of duty (cf Chapter III) 
In some cases, however, the regulations permit the extension of 
hours m view of the special nature of the work of drivers 
Apart from such extensions, the national regulations provide for 
the workmg of additional hours in a variety of circumstances 
Usually, the reasons for which an extension may be permitted are 
stated explicitly Sometimes, however, the regulations name 
only a few of the more typical cases and permit, in greater or less 
measure, the working of overtime as need arises Sometimes again, 
overtime is authorised implicitly by the fixing of overtime rates 
The two last-named types of extension (extension on unspecified 


9 
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grounds) correspond as a rule to certain of the types provided for in 
detail in other regulations There is'thus no close relation between 
the grounds for extensions admitted by the various national 
systems of regulation 

The different types of extension provided for travelling staff are 
as follows 

I Extensions on account of the nature of the work , 

11 Extensions on account of accidental circumstances, 

III Extensions for the transport of perishable goods, 

IV Extensions for exceptional pressure of work, 

V Extensions on account of a shortage of labour, 

VI Extensions for general causes, 

VII Extensions permitted implicitly by the stipulation of 
increased rates of remuneration, 

VIII Extensions for reasons of public interest or national 
defence 

The grounds on which extension is authorised are not formulated 
in the same way for professional drivers as for industrial workers 
m general The Regulations relating to the former frequently 
contain special clauses dealing with the particular conditions of 
road transport, and have here been selected for analysis m the first 
place 

I Extensions on account of the Nature of the Work 

As has been noted several times m the pages of this Report, 
the work of the travelling staff is peculiar in that it involves not 
only driving, but also the regular execution of subsidiary work, and 
sometimes the mere being in attendance and available without 
actually performing any work at all 

There are three possible solutions for the problem involved 
The first consists in placing certain kinds of work outside the scop'e 
of the provisions regulating hours, the second in including subsi- 
diary work in driving time or hours of work, and periods oT mere 
attendance or standmg-by m hours of duty, and the third in 
authoiismg overtime The first two of these solutions were exa- 
mined 111 Chapters II and III of this Report, the third, Avhicli it is 
intended to discuss here, is that adopted in the following countries 
for tlie occupations or undertakings mentioned 

Austria Drivers of motor and horse-drawn vehicles employed by 
transport undertakings and industrial and commercial establish- 
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merits m general, drivers of private cars, staff of furniture 
removal undertakings 

Belgium Taxi-cab undertakings, debvery undertakings, cartage 
and haulage undertakings 

Czechoslovakia Drivers whose hours of actual work do not exceed 
6 per day 

Greece Lorrymen, motor-bus staff working on services which con- 
tinue after midnight 

Spam drivers of carriages, motor vehicles, hired vehicles, cartage 

The German Order on hours of work permits extension in the 
case of work which would suffer from interruption The Swedish 
Act on the same subject authorises overtime for work involving 
but little effort The Labour Code of the USSR provides that 
overtime may be worked m casea of absolute necessity to complete 
a piece 6f work which has already been begun and which cannot, 
for technical reasons, be completed within the normal hours 

IT ' Extensions on account or Accidental Circumstances 

Extensions of this type are authorised in order to cope with 
urgent and exceptional circumstances for which the persons 
concerned are not responsible, and whose harmful effects cannot be 
avoided by other means These include accidents of everj’' kind, 
unforeseen delays, and the unforeseen alisence of staff 

(a) Accidents 

The regulations specify three cases m which hours of work may 
be extended 

(]) Accidents in the strict sense of the word break-downs 
and collisions on the road, 

(ii) Irregularities m the service due to force majeure landslides, 
floods, bad weather, etc , 

(ill) Calamities such as earthquakes, fire, drought, etc (for 
organising rescue and salvage work) 

Workers of all classes may have to work additional hours on 
account of accidents or their prevention, and most regulations 
relating to the whole of industry contain provisions on this point 
The extensions required in order to set transport services working 
again after interruptions are provided for by the regulations concern- 
ing professional drivers, particularly those employed by municipal 
motor transport services 
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In Italy and New Zealand tlie regulations authorise the extension 
of the hours of work of drivers of municipal vehicles m urgent 
and exceptional circumstances, and specify as examples of such 
circumstances had weather, fires, floods, etc The purpose of 
the extensions is to facilitate the maintenance or restoration of 
normal services 

The transport legislation of Portugal and Switzerland also permits 
extension m exceptional circumstances and cases of force majeure 
likely seriously to affect the transport of persons or traffic m 
general 

Extensions for the purpose of rescue work are authorised m a 
number of countries, including France, Poland and the United 
States In the United States, the maximum aggregate hours of work 
may he exceeded for the transport of " passengers or property to 
or from any section of the country with the object of providing 
lelief m case of earthquake, flood, fire, famine, drought, epidemic, 
or other calamitous visitation or disaster ” 

The regulations m force m France, Gieece, Portugal and the 
United States permit hours to be extended for the repair of damage 
caused by or to a vehicle through an accident The French Decrees 
concerning land transport and funeral undertakings make special 
provision for longer hours for repair work in the case of breakdowns 

The general legislation of Argentina, Belgium, Canada (Alberta 
and British Columbia), Estonia, Luxemburg, Poland, and Rumania 
authorises extension m the case of accidents It contains provisions 
similar to the following, which has been adopted m a number of 
international Conventions on hours of work 

Extension in case of accident, actual and threatened, or m case of 
urgent work to be done to machmery or plant, or in case of force majeure, 
but only so far as may be necessar5’’ to avoid serious interference with the 
ordinary working of the undertaking 

The legislation of Argentina and Belgium permits extension only 
m the case of work vhicli cannot be effected within normal hours 

The legislation of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Latvia, Mexico, Norway, Spain, Sweden and the USSR 
permits extension m cases of emergency, danger, unforeseen 
interruptions, and damage endangering human life or the property 
of the undertakings concerned, on the condition, explicit or implicit, 
that the case must be one of accident or force majeuie The Danish 
Act prohibiting the working of overtime makes an exception for 
cases of unforeseeable events interfering or threatening to interfere 
vith the ordinary working of the undertaking 
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(b) Unforeseen Delays 

Unforeseen delays on the road winch make it impossible for 
workers to complete the journey or garage the vehicle within 
normal hours are among the accidental circumstances on account 
of which extensions are authorised m regulations concerning 
transport undertakings 

The road traffic regulations of Australia (Victoria and Western 
Australia), Great Britain and Northern Ireland^ Ireland^ and New 
Zealand^ while fixing maximum hours, permit extensions for the 
purpose of completing a journey in cases in which unforeseen 
circumstances entail an unavoidable delay on the road The 
legislation of the Australian State of Victoria stipulates that the 
hours of drivers engaged in the transport of goods may be extended 
by the amount of time needed to garage the vehicle with its load, 
on condition that the unloading is not done on the same day 
The regulations of Argentina, Canada (Ontario and Quebec), 
Prance, Greece and the Netherlands permit the extension of the 
hours of drivers of motor vehicles working to a regular time- 
table, for the purpose of completing a journey which owing to 
unforeseen circumstances cannot be completed within the ordinary 
time The Swiss transport legislation also permits the working of 
overtime in isolated cases of an exceptional character aiismg as 
a result of delays m railway or road services 

In some countries, additional hours worked must be compensated 
by a rest period of equivalent length This system is in force m 
France for motor-bus undertakings 'working m connection with 
tramway services and passenger transport services of Paris and 
District, and m Switzerland for all transport undertakings and for 
all drivers of mechanically propelled vehicles (cf §6) 

(c) Unforeseen Absence of Staff 

A distinction must be made between the absence of a worker 
owing to sickness, accident, military service, or some other cause 
and the absence, without known reason, of a worker at the change- 
over of shifts (when the work is organised in shifts) The regula- 
tions of the -countries mentioned below either authorise extensions 
on account of the unforeseen absence of staff irrespective of the 
reasons of absence, or authorise it in the case of absence for one 
or other of the above-mentioned reasons 

In Argentina and Austialia (New South Wales) the extension 
of the hours of work of motor-bus drivers is permitted in urgent 



aiid exceptional cases such as that of the sickness or unforeseen 
absence of a worker The Swiss transpoit legirlation permits 
extension in the case of the absence of v.orkers on account of 
sickness oi military service In Italy the national collective 
agreement for tiansport undertakings lays down that in the case 
of work oiganised in shifts, the shift being relieved must remain 
on duty until replaced by the lelieving shift 
The German and Noiwegian laws governing hours in industry 
allow an extension in the case of urgent work necessitated by the 
absence of a worker owing to sickness 

In Estonia and the USSR the law allows an extension m 
order to make good tlic absence of a worker when shifts are 
changed ovei 

III ExTE^SIOlSS roR THE Trxxsport or Perishable Goods 

The regulations of some countries permit the extension of hours 
in order to prevent the loss or deterioration of perishable foodstuffs 
The French Decree relating to land transport undertakings 
provides for a special quota of overtime on this ground The 
United States load transpoit regulations implicitly allow the 
extension of the hours of lorry drivers transpoitmg perishable 
goods, by laying dowm that the time spent by a dm er in resting 
or sleeping in the berth piovided for the purpose in the loriv 
shall not to be included in his hours of duty 
The general legislation of Estonia, Finland, Latvia, and Norway 
provides for the possibility of extending hours for the purpose of 
preventing the loss or deterioration of materials or meichandise 
The German Order on hours of work authorises the extension 
of hours for temporary work in order to prevent the deterioration 
of raw -materials or foodstuffs 

IV Extensioks for Exceptional Pressure or Work 

Unusual pressure of \voik in transport consists in increases in 
the number of persons to be transported as a lesult of sporting 
events, elections, etc , or in the quantity of goods requiring rapid 
delivery at special holiday seasons and the like In some countiies 
— ^m Switzerland, for instance — pressure of w'ork in transport is 
seasonal in character 

Pressure of wmrk may be dealt with either by allowing hours 
to be spread unevenly over a period of several weeks or by extending 
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hours of work The former solution, which is the more common, 
was examined m Chapter III of this Report 

A certain number of national regulations do not permit the 
calculation of hours of work over a period exceeding one week, 
or do not consider such a system adequate to meet the requirements 
of the transport industry 

The legislation of Brazil^ France, Gieat Biitain and Switzerland 
relating to transport undertakings permits the working of addi- 
tional liouis m certain cases, and particularly at times of specially 
heavy traffic In Great Britain this extension is authorised by an 
Order renewed annually under the Road Traffic Act It is permitted 
only in the Christmas season, and only m the case of drivers of 
vehicles used by the ovmer for the transport of his own goods 
In Brazil, France, and Great Britain, this overtime must be paid 
at an increased rate The transpoit legislation of Switzerland 
prescribes that persons who work extra hours at times of special 
seasonal or periodical pressure must be compensated as far as 
possible by rest periods granted subsequently (cf § 6) 

The general legislation of Austria, Belgium and Spain also 
authorises the extension of hours at times of special pressure of 
work 

The Geiman Order on hours of work authorises the extension 
of hours m cases in which failure to complete a piece of work 
would have unduly serious economic results In Canada (Alberta 
and British Columbia) it is for the Board of Industrial Relations 
to make regulations, if it sees fit, fixing tiie exceptions that may 
be allowed so that industrial undertakings may deal with excep- 
tional cases of pressure of work In Denmaik overtime is pro- 
hibited, but the Act which forbids it provides for an exception in 
which the organisations of employers and workers concerned 
consider it desirable to speed up the work or increase the output 
of any particular industry or undertaking for a given length of 
time 


V Extensions on account of a Shortage of Labour 

Certain States permit the extension of hours m cases m which 
there is a shortage of labour ^ 

In France the Decree concerning motor-bus companies working 
m connection with tramway services permits the normal limits 
for hours of work to be exceeded when they cannot be observed 
without engaging additional labour The Decree concerning the 
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Pans and district passenger transport services also permits slight 
extensions of hours in order to avoid the engagement of additional 
staff 

The Spanish Act relating to industry in general authorises the 
granting of a special overtime quota when it can be proved that 
the supply of labour is insufficient 


VI Extensioiss ron General G-vuses 

The regulations of a number of countries permit the working of 
overtime as the need arises, and formulate conditions in very 
general terms — e g emergency, the requirements of the service, 
special or exceptional circumstances, etc Such regulations can 
be used to cover extensions on account of accidental circumstances, 
pressure of work and other causes In some cases tlie regulations 
make extension dependent upon the conclusion of an agreement 
between the parties, or upon the consent of the workers They 
generally stipulate that oveitime must be paid at an increased rate, 
and sometimes also that it must be compensated by the grant of an 
equivalent rest period 

The following countries permit extensions for general causes 
m Canada (Dominion), Ireland and Nonvay^ the competent 
authority may authorise, m case of need, the extension of the bourns 
of work of drivers Various Canadian (Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
and Ontario) and Luxembiug collective agreements stipulate that 
the hours of drivers may be extended in case of emergency The 
Portuguese and Ssviss transport laws, and the Estonian^ Mexican^ 
and Swedish laws for industry m general authorise extensions to 
meet the requirements of the service, in cases of necessity, and m 
special circumstances 


VII Extensions Permitted implicitly by the Stipulation 
or Increased Rates of Remuneration 

The -regulations of a large number of countries, in particular 
those where hours of work are determined by arbitration awards, 
the decisions of joint bodies, or collective agreements, implicitly 
permit overtime by fixing increased rates of overtime pay 

Arbitration awards m Australia (Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria) and New Zealand stipulate that the hours of drivers, 
and conductors of vehicles may be extended if an increased rate 
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of remuneration is paid The same applies to the taxi drivers of 
Dimedm, m New Zealand 

Collective agreements m Australia (Queensland and Western 
Australia), Canada (Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec), Czechoslo- 
vakia, Great Britain (as well as decisions of the Joint Board), Italy, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and 
the United States authorise extensions of the hours of drivers of 
motor buses and lorries and of deliverymen on conditions that the 
additional hours are paid at a higher rate than the normal hours 
In Canada (British Columbia) the regulations issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations permit the extension of the hours of workers 
employed m the road transport industry m general, and of drivers 
engaged m the retail delivery of milk, the overtime to be paid at 
an increased rate 

The German Labour Protection Order provides that the hours 
of workers may be extended on condition that the overtime is paid 
at a sufficiently increased rate 

VIII Extensions for Reasons of Public Interest or 

National Defence 

Legislation providing for the extension of hours m cases in which 
this IS necessary m the public interest does so either by permitting 
overtime or" by authorising the suspension of the application of 
the legal provisions fixing hours, or by both these methods, accord- 
mg to the gravity of the situation Provisions for the suspension 
of hours regulations are examined below (cf § 7) 

The legislation of Brazil, France and the USSR authorises 
the extension of hours m the case of work which must be carried 
out m the interest of a public service 
In many countries, including Czechoslovakia, Germany, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland, extensions are permitted 
on the general condition of their being required in the public interest 
The legislation of France, Portugal and the USSR explicitly 
authorises extensions for work undertaken m the interest of national 
security or defence 


§ 2 — Procedure 

The regulations governing the extension of hours of work vary 
from country to country as regards both their form and the excep- 
tions which they permit In the case of extensions authorised 
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by the law and necessitated by exceptional and urgent circumstances 
such as accidents and other cases of jorce majcuie, the employer is, 
as a rule, entitled automatically and without previously obtaining 
permission to require his men to work overtime 

In some cases extensions are authorised by special provisions, 
orders, regulations, etc In others, the law requires the employer 
to complete certain formalities such as notifying the competent 
authority of the amount of overtime that his staff is working and 
the reasons for the extension 

The legislation of a certain number of countries lays down that 
overtime may only be worked by agreement between the parties 
concerned 

In other countries overtime is regulated directly by arbitration 
awards, collective agreements, or the decisions of joint organisations 

The legislation of most States provides for the supervision of cases 
in which overtime is worked for economic reasons Extension is 
made conditional upon previous authorisation by the competent 
authority, in some countries, upon the consent of the workers 
concerned or their representatives 

Extensions may thus be classified under four heads 

1 Extension permitted automatically, 

2 Extension by agreement between the parties involved, or 
by arbitration awards, collective agreements or decisions of 
joint bodies, 

3 Extension by permit, 

4 Extension by permit and previous consent of the workers 


I Extension permitted automatically 

In some countries, extensions permitted automatically may not 
be used without the completion of certain formalities such as the 
keeping of a record or the notification of the competent authorities, 
while in others no formalities whatever are required The super- 
vision of the observance of the legislation is usually carried out 
hy the labour inspectors, or, failing this, by the police In some 
countries, the authorities must be notified within a prescribed time- 
limit, the exact reason for and length of the extension being given 
Sometimes, again, no formalities are required except in the case 
of extensions exceeding a certain length 
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Extensions are permitted automatically, (a) on account of acci- 
dental circumstances, (b) on account of the nature of the work, 
and (c) for economic reasons 

(a) Extensions on account of Accidental Cii cunislances 

The employer is usually entitled to introduce overtime automatic- 
ally when necessary to prevent an accident or repair damage' caused 
by an accident, to avoid interruptions m the service consequent 
upon unforeseen delays, to restore normal services, or to organise 
rescue and salvage work Extensions of this kind are intended to 
meet cases of urgent necessity, which are defined with precision 
> The legislation of Austria^ Belgium^ Brazil^ Estonia^ Germany^ 
Mexico^ Spain' and Smizerland permits the working of overtime, 
without formality, m the case of accidents 

The road traffic legislation of Australia (Victoria and Western 
Australia), Great Britain and Northern Ii eland, Ireland and New 
Zealand lays down maximum hours of work, but provides that 
when this maximum is exceeded for the purpose of completing a 
run which could not be completed within the normal hours owing 
to unavoidable delay, the employer cannot be convicted by the 
courts 

The legislation of several countries, including Argentina, France, 
Greece and Poland, provides that the employer may extend hours 
of work m exceptional and urgent circumstances only if he com- 
pletes certain formalities' (consisting usually m notifying the 
competent authority or keeping a record) destined to facilitate 
supervision, and only m the case of short extensions 

In Czechoslovakia the labour inspectors, or failing them, the 
authority of first instance, must be notified m the case of extensions 
exceeding three days 

The Finnish Act requires the employer to inform the Labour 
Inspectorate promptly of any extension that he introduces, 
stating its exact length, the scale on which it is applied, and the* 
reason for its introduction The inspector, after investigating the 
case, may either record the employer’s declaration or take steps to 
limit or suspend the extension 

In Pojtugal the employer must notify the Labour and Corpora- 
tions Service of the National Labour and Provident Institution 
within 48 hours of extensions introdliced 

In Sweden only extensions up to 48 hours are permitted auto- 
matically The employer must inform the Labour Council promptly 
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of any extension that he introduces, stating its exact length, and 
must also keep a record of overtime worked 

The legislation of the U S S B stipulates tliat oveitime worked 
must he entered m the worker’s employment hook and at the same 
time m a special lecord indicating the hours at which overtime 
begins and ends 

(b) Extensions on account of the Nature of the Work 

The legislation of Austria^ Belgium, Greece and Spain permits 
the automatic extension of hours on account of the special nature 
of the work of travelling staff, as follows 

Austiia Olivers of motoi and horse-drawn vehicles employed by 
transport undertakings, professional drivers of private cars, 
staff of removal iindei takings 

Belguwi Drivers employed by taxi-cab undertakings, and delivery 
undertakings caitage and haulage undertakings 

Gicece Lorry men, 

Spam Diivois of carnages motor vehicles cabs and lured vehicles 
in general, and cartage 

In Belgium extension is authorised by special order after consulta- 
tion between the parties concerned and tlie competent authorities 

(c) Extensions for Economic Reasons 

Tlie authorisation of the competent authority is generally required 
for extensions of hours for economic leasons 

They aie peimitted automatically, how'ever, m Austria, France, 
Geimany and Sweden, the exact formulation of the conditions being 
somewhat diffeient in the four countries In Austria and France 
the employer may extend hours at times of special pressure of w'ork, 
m Sweden, in special circumstances, in Germany, on condition 
that he giants reasonable compensation In all four countries, 
how^ever, only a fraction of the wdiole amount of tlie overtime 
allow'ed by the law is placed m this w ay at the free disposal of the 
employer In France, moreover, automatic extension for economic 
reasons applies only to motor-bus undertakings 

The Road Traffic Act of Great Britain provides that hours of w'ork 
may be extended by order of the competent Minister on the 
application of a joint industrial council, a conciliation board, or 
organisation representative of the employers and workers concerned 
One such order, which is renew^ed each year, authorises the exten- 
sion, without formalities of any kind, of the hours of certain 
classes of drivers during the Christmas season 
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Most legislation imposes certain formalities, such as the keeping 
of a record of overtime worked or the notification of the competent 
authority The German I abour Protection Order stipulates that the 
employer must keep a record showing, for each worker, the days 
on which overtime is worked, and must submit this record, on 
demand, to the officials responsible for the supervision of the 
enforcement of the law In Sweden the employer must enter 
overtime in a record or in the time-table of the undertaking 
The Ausiiian legislation lays down that the employer must 
notify the political authorities of first instance The French Decree 
concerning motor-bus undertakings working in connection with 
tramway services makes the employer’s right to use part of the 
overtime quota permitted by law dependent upon the submission 
to the competent authority, with the least possible delay, of a 
statement of his reasons for wishing to do so 


II Extension by Agreement^ between the Parties 

INVOLVED, BY ARBITRATION AwARD, OR BY DECISION OF A. JoiNT 

Body representing Employers and Workers 

The legislation of a certain number of countries permits 
extensions only on condition of the agreement of the parties 
involved and of the declaration by the workers of their willingness 
to work overtime This condition is usually made in cases in which 
the reason for the proposed extension is not specified 

Certain formalities for the purpose of 'facilitating supervision 
are also imposed 

The legislation of Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland and 
Spain stipulates that hours of work may be extended only in 
virtue of collective agreements or with the consent of the workers 
concerned 

The Brazilian Decree relating to land transport lays down 
that hours may be extended only in virtue of collective agreements 
concluded directly between the parties involved or their organisa- 
tions, and that permanent extensions must be communicated to the 
competent authority for approval ^ All overtime must be entered 
in records or upon cards, which must be submitted to the authorities 
on demand ' 

The Czechoslovak Act makes the extension of the hours of 
certain classes of workers whose hours of actual work do not exceed 
6 per day conditional upon the conclusion of a collective agreement 
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between the employers and workers concerned, winch must be 
approved by the competent authority 

The Estonian Act concerning hours of work in industry provides 
that hours may be extended m cases of necessity, subject to 
agreement between the parties concerned and notification of the 
district labour inspector 

In Finland overtime may be worked on the sole condition 
of the workers’ consent, provided that it is enteied in a record 

In Spam the legislation relating to industry in general stipulates 
that extensions for reasons of emergency must be agreed between 
the workers of each undertaking and their employers Such agree- 
ments mav be approved by the official joint bodies It is for the 
employer to propose the extension, and tlio woikers are free to 
accept or reject the proposal 

In many countries the extension of hours is regulated by arbitra- 
tion awards, collective agreements, or decisions of joint bodies 
The regulations do not specih^ the procedure to be followed, in a 
few cases, certain formalities are required, such as the posting up 
of notices relating to the working of overtime Nevertheless, 
arbitration awaids and decisions of joint bodies are rendered only 
after consultation vnth the workers or their representatives, and 
take account of their views as to the necessity of extending hours 
and the conditions on wliicli overtime should be vorked In the 
case of collective agreements, the Avorkers or their representatives 
declare their leadincss to work OAmrtime by affixing their signatures 
to the agreement 

Arbitration awmids, collectn-e agreements, and decisions of joint 
bodies permit the extension of houis of Avork of the folloAvmg 
classes of AA'orkcrs 

Austialia (Western Austialia, New South Wales, Queensland and 
Victoiia), Czechoslovakia^ Aa/y, Spam, the Union of South Africa 
driAers of A'ehicles for the transport of passengers and goods 
in general 

Gieai Biitain driA'eis of A^ehicles for passenger transport in London 
and the proAunces, driA’^eis of proAuncial municipal A’^eliicles, 
drivers empIoA'^ed in goods transport undei takings and in industrial 
and commeicial undertakings 

United States drivers of motor buses and lorries, and their assistants 

Canada (British Columbia) AAwkeis in the transport industry, and 
driveis engaged in the retail delivery of milk 

Canada (Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec), driA^’ors and conductois of 
motor buses wmrking to regular time-tables 

New Zealand diweis of municipal A’^ehicles, driA’eis employed m 
urban and suburban undeitakings for passenger transport 
Dunedin taxi-cab drivers 
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Norway drivers of motor buses, drivers employed in goods transport 
undertakings, taxi-cab drivers 

Sweden drivers employed by forwarding agencies and delivery 
undertakings, drivers of hired vehicles, lorries, motor coaches, 
taxis 

Neiheilands drivers employed m goods transport 
Luxemburg drivers employed by-mumcipal undertakings 

III Extension by Permit 

Extensions of hours m order to meet economic requirements, 
and m particular to ensure the normal working of a service or to 
deal with a rush of work, usually require special authorisation 
In some countries, including Czechoslovakia^ Latvia and Sweden^ 
a permit is required also for extensions on account of accidental 
circumstances, e g for repair work This does not apply, of 
course, in cases of emergency due to unforeseeable events 

The competent authority for permitting extensions varies from 
country to country, in some it is .the labour inspectors, in others 
the administrative authority, etc 

In Australia (Queensland and Victoria), Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Latvia and Poland, the labour inspectors are entitled 
to permit extensions in cases in which the grounds put forward by 
the applicant are sufTicient In Czechoslovakia the employer must 
make his application to the administrative authorities of the second 
instance in the case of extensions exceeding a certain limit 
In Portugal permits are granted by the National Labour and 
Provident Institution, and in Sweden by the Labour Council 
In Germany the procedure to be followed varies with the nature 
of the regulations under which the permit is granted All exten- 
sions must be based either upon collective rules or upon a decision 
of the competent authority In the former case, the permit is 
granted by the labour trustee assisted by 'an advisory committee 
of experts chosen by him from the various economic branches of 
his division In the latter, it is granted either by the competent 
official of the Labour Inspectorate, or by the supreme authority of 
the State (when the case affects several departments of the Labour 
Inspectorate or the whole of a given occupation or branch of 
industry), or by the Minister of Labour (when the case affects 
the whole country) In neither case is previous consultation 
necessary 

The regulations require the completion of certain formalities, 
such as the posting up of the authorisation or the keeping of a 
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record In Sweden^ for instance, the employer must keep a record 
of overtime worked as a result of accidents or special circumstances. 

IV Extension by Permit and Previous Consent or the 

Workers 

In some countries the employer may not apply for a permit to 
extend hours without first obtaining the consent of the workers 
concerned or their representatives 

Pi 0 visions to this effect are contained in the legislation of 
Belgium, Estonia, Sweden, and the USSR 

In Estonia the employer must produce the signatures of the 
members of the Workers’ Council, of the senior worker, or of all 
the workers concerned, m proof of their consent 

In Sweden the Labour Council must give the workers directly 
involved an opportunity to state their point of view, and must 
consult the representatives of employers and workers in the 
industry 

In the USSR overtime is authorised by the labour inspector 
on the decision of the local conciliation and assessment council, or 
failing this, with the consent of the competent trade association 


§ 3 — Conditions on which Extensions are permitted 

The regulations of a certain number of countries lays down 
conditions for the authorisation of extensions, in order to restrict 
the abuse of overtime 

Sometimes the conditions are determined by legal provisions 
prescribing the procedure to be followed by an employer who wishes 
to extend hours of work These provisions aim usually at restrict- 
ing the length of the extensions which the employer is entitled to 
apply automatically 

In Austiia extensions due to pressure of work may not exceed 
three days per month In extensions necessitated by urgent 

work, or by work required in the public interest, may be applied 
automatically on condition that they do not last more than six days 
In Sweden hours of work may not be extended m the case of acci- 
dents or other special circumstances on more than two days 
without an application by the employer to the Labour Council for 
a permit ' 
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Sometimes the condition is made that the extension shall apply 
to all the workers employed in the establishment In Germany 
the Labour Protection Order provides that the employer may work 
his staff overtime on a certain number of days (which he may 
choose) annually, on condition that the extensions apply to all the 
workers in his establishment or at least to a part of the establish- 
ment, and not to isolated workers 
The collective agreements sometimes lay down conditions for the 
worlong of overtime A Norwegian collective agreement for trans- 
port workers stipulates that overtime must be limited to the strict 
minimum, and not abused either by the employer or by the worker 
Various measures have been taken wuth a view to restricting 
overtime and increasing opportunities for employment The 
regulations of Aigentina, Germany and the United States prescribe 
that overtime may not be introduced by an employer unless he is 
unable to engage additional staff 

In a few countries the competent authorities have been instructed 
to limit overtime to the strict minimum In Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia the laliour inspectors have been instructed to examine 
carefully all demands for permits to work overtime, and to grant 
such permits only in exceptional cases when it is found that the 
necessary labour is not available During the whole of 1936, and 
for all the branches of the Belgian transport industry, the labour 
inspectors granted only one permit to work overtime as a result 
of exceptional pressure of work 

In Italy^ m accordance with the agreement introducing the 40- - 
hour week, employers who have to exceed the normal hours of 
work must immediately inform the competent authority and state 
the reasons for which they are unable to meet thn rush of work by 
engaging additional staff If the trade associations concerned 
consider the reasons given to be insufficient, they must stop the 
working of overtime Cases of disagreement must be settled by 
the Corporative Inspection Service 

The legislation of some countries provides for the possibility of 
suspending the working of overtime during periods of unemploy- 
ment In France the Decrees relating to transport undertakings 
provide that m times of exceptional and prolonged unemployment 
recourse to the overtime quota allowed for cases of exceptional 
pressure of work may be provisionally suspended by Order, either 
throughout the country or in specified regions In Denmark an 
Act has recently been passed prohibiting overtime until 1 April 1940, 
m order to alleviate unemployment 


10 
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In one country — namely, Utuguay — the working of overtime as 
a result of exceptional pressure of work is permanently proliihited 


§ 4 — Length of Extensions 

As a rule, extensions of hours for accidental causes or for reasons 
of public interest cannot be precisely determined in advance It 
is not possible to fix any limit to the length of extensions necessitated 
by unforeseen circumstances for which the parties concerned are 
not responsible 

On the other hand, the length of extension to meet various 
requirements of the undertaking, and more especially an unusual 
rush of woik, may be determined either by fixing a limit to the 
duration oi the extension itself or by prescribing maximum hours 
of woik, including both normal hours and extensions 


T UxLiMiTrn Extlnsioxs 

Sometimes the legislation fixes no limit to extensions, irrespective 
ol the reason for them, leaving it to the parties concerned to fix 
the additional hours The hours of work legislation of Linembing 
and Poilugal contains no provision restricting the length of 
extensions 

Genciallv speaking, the regulations do not lay down a precise 
limit for extensions required for preventing or repairing accidents, 
for completing a journey, for returning a vehicle to the garage 
after an unforeseen delay, for re-establishing the regular service 
when it has been disorganised, for the organisation of rescue and 
salvage work, or for performing woik m the interests of a public 
sei vice 

Three different methods are used ih the case of extensions 
vhose length cannot be strictly determined The first is to grant 
the employer unlimited powers to extend hours of work, the 
second is a stricter method, which consists m permitting an exten- 
sion only for such time as is strictly necessary to complete indis- 
pensable work, such permission may even be limited to a short 
period, generally fixed at, half an hour TJie third method is to 
fix no limit to the extension, at least foi a certain number of da'^s, 
but to prescribe that a compensatory rest period of equivalent 
length must be gi anted subsequently 
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The extensions whose length cannot be exactly fixed may 
therefore be divided into three groups (a) extensions unlimited 
in length,. (&) extensions confined to the time strictly necessary, 
(c) unlimited extension with a compensatory rest period 

. (a) Extensions Unlimited in Length 

The extensions necessary for the organisation of rescue or 
salvage work or for work m the public interest are generally 
unlimited m length 

Extensions for urgent and exceptional work, more particularly 
m the case of accidents, bad weather or other causes for which 
the employer is not responsible, are unlimited in length m Australia 
(New South Wales and Queensland), Great Bntain, Northern 
Ireland, and New Zealand 

Extensions m cases of force majewe or exceptional requirements 
of the service, e g when a member of a shift is absent at the 
moment of changing over, are unlimited m length m Brazil, 
Greece, and Italy 

(b) Extensions confined to the Time strictly necessary 

In many countries, extensions in the case of accidents, unforeseen 
delays, or unexpected absence of staff are not permitted beyond 
the time required to complete a journey, garage a vehicle, or bring 
goods into a yard 

The road traffic legislation in Australia (Victoria and Western 
Australia), Ireland, and New Zealand, which fixes maximum 
hours of work, provides that the statutory limit may be extended 
m order to complete a journey if the vehicle was inevitably 
delayed as a result of unforeseen circumstances This extension 
must be limited to the time strictly required to complete the 
journey 

The road transport legislation of the United States and an 
arbitration award m Australia (Victoria) also prescribe , that the 
hours of work of drivers may be extended in the event of an 
accident or a delay in the course of the journey, provided that 
the extension does not exceed the time strictly necessary to 
complete the journey, garage the vehicle, or bring goods into 
a yard 

In Argentina the Decree concerning motor-bus drivers provides 
that it may be necessary to continue the service when a stoppage 
has occurred because of the unforeseen absence of certain members 
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of the staff for reasons for which the company is not responsible 
In this case the extension is restricted to one additional journey 

In some countries the regulations provide that the extension 
may not exceed a certain limit 

In Argentina and in Canada (Quebec) the regulations concerning 
motor-bus drivers working on a regular time table prescribe that 
in the event of an unforeseen delay, or in cases of necessity, the 
extension may not exceed half-an-hour in length 

The laws or regulations applying to industry often prescribe 
that m the ovent of an accident hours of work may not be extended 
beyond a reasonable amount In some laws it is provided that 
extension is permissible only for a given number of weeks during 
the year In other cases it is stipulated that the competent 
authority must fix the length of the extension after a certain time 
has elapsed 

The legislation of Czeclioslovalaa^ Finland, Latvia and Sweden 
permits extensions m exceptional cases or for reasons of public 
interest in so far as the extension is strictly necessary In Latvia 
the employer is entirely free to carry out work of this nature for 
six days, but as from the seventh day the factory inspector must 
fix the daily length of the extension and its total length In 
Sweden similar freedom is granted to tlie employer for two days 
only In Finland the legislation stipulates that urgent work may 
not be carried out for more than four weeks in any one year but 
sets no limit to the extension 

(c) U nlimited Extensions, with a Compensatory Rest Period (cf § 6) 

In French and Swiss legislation it- is provided that compensation 
must be granted, at least in part, by means of an equivalent rest 
period for any extensions of hours to deal with urgent work The 
French Decrees applying to land transport undertakings, funeral 
undertakings, bus services connected with tramway companies, 
and the passenger transport services of Pans and district, permit 
the undertaking to extend hours of work to an unlimited extent 
m the event of an accident or of work which cannot be postponed 
without interfering with the regular working of the service This 
unlimited power is granted for one day, to be selected by the under- 
taking On the following days the extension is limited to one 
hour (two hours in the passenger transport services of Pans and 
district) The Decrees concerning bus services and the passenger 
transport services of Pans and district further prescribe that rest 
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periods must be granted later in compensation for the hours 
worked under the above provisions 

The transport legislation of Switzerland does not fix any limit 
to the extensions of hours of work due to the lateness of a tram 
or other vehicle, but it prescribes that when the vehicle is more 
than a quarter of an hour late, a compensatory rest period of 
equivalent length must be granted during the three following days 

II Limitation of Extension 

In many countries a limit is fixed by law to the extensions 
necessary for dealing with various economic requirements, and 
more especially with a rush of work It is generally stipulated 
that overtime for accidental causes shall not be included among 
such extensions An exception to this rule is the Labour Code of 
the USSR, which lays down a maximum annual number of hours 
of overtime for all workers, irrespective of the reasons for the 
extension of hours 

The limit may also be fixed by orders issued under the legislation 
In Belgium, for example, an Order has fixed the length of the exten- 
sion for work which, on account of its nature, cannot be definitely 
determined in advance in taxi undertakings, delivery services, 
car-hire undertakings, carting undertakings, etc In Gieat Britain 
an Order, which is jrenewed from year to year, fixes the length of 
the extension permitted for certain classes of vehicle drivers ehgaged 
in the transport of goods during the Christmas season 

The legislation sometimes leaves the limits to the extension of 
hours to be fixed by the competent authority This is the case 
m France for work performed m the public interest In Latvia 
the Act does not mention the maximum number of hours of over- 
time that may be worked, but leaves it to the factory inspector 
to determine the length of the extension m each case In Sweden 
the Labour Council fixes the length of extensions, more particularly 
m the case of work m the public interest or work which the majority 
of the workers consider desirable The Labour Council also limits, 
m accordance with the Act, the extensions for dealing with a rush 
of work 

The length of extensions may also be fixed by arbitration awards, 
collective agreements, or decisions of joint bodies The scope of 
these regulations, however, is much more restricted than that of 
legislation, and the length of the extensions permitted m this way 
IS not necessarily representative for all the different classes of pro- 
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fessional drivers of vehicles When these legulations are drawn 
up within the general framework of the law, they often fix a shorter 
limit than the statutory limit This is the' case, for example, m 
the Spanish standards of emplo^ent and in the Norwegian 
collective agreements 


III Methods of Limitation 

There are two methods of fixing the length of extensions The 
first IS to limit the extension itself, and the second to fix maximum 
hours of work, including normal hours and extensions In a cer- 
tain number of countries the two methods are used simultaneously 
It IS sometimes prescribed that a compensatory rest period must 
be granted later m respect of at least part of such extensions 

The regulations may therefore be divided into four groups 

{a) Regulations limiting the length of extensions, 

[h) Regulations limiting the maximum hours of work, 

(c) Regulations limiting both the length of extensions and the 
maximum hours of work , 

{d) Regulations prescribing compensation for extensions (cf § 6) 

(a) Regulations limiting the Length of Extensions 

The length of extensions may be fixed on.tlie basis of various 
periods — ^the day, the week, etc , often with an annual limit 

(i) Daily Limits with or without an Annual Limit ' 

The daily limit is the most common, but it very rarely refers to 
an unspecified number of days 

The Latvian Act fixes a limit of 2 hours a day, but does not 
restrict the maximum number of hours of overtime over any given 
period It IS left to the labour inspector to fix the total length 
of the extension 

The regulations generally fix weekly or annual limits in addition 
to the daily limit The annual quota of overtime varies considerably 
from country to country Under many regulations an additional 
quota IS permitted, for use only m certain clearly specified cases 
When limits are fixed, they range from' about 50 to 200 hours a 
year 

The Greek Decree concerning the staffs of motor buses fixes the 
extension at one hour a day twice a week 
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Certain Italian collective agreements for road transport under- 
talcings provide that overtime may not exceed 2 hours a day 
and 12 hours a week 

The Mexican Federal Labour Code restricts the extension of 
hours in industry m general to 3 hours a day three times a 
week 

In Belgium the legislation fixes a daily limit and an annual limit 
to extensions granted on account of the special nature of the work, 
or because of an exceptional rush of orders In the former case the 
length of the extension for transport and carting undertakings 
IS two hours a day and 100 hours a year In the case of a rush of 
work the legislation permits an extension of 2 hours a day for three 
months during the year 

The legislation of Czechoslovakia^ Estonia and France fixes a 
daily limit to the length of the extensions for a rush of work, and 
also prescribes an annual quota of overtime, and in addition a special 
quota to be used in certain specified cases The daily limit is 1 hour 
m France and 2 hours m Czechoslovakia and Estonia The annual 
overtime quota is 75 hours m Estonia and France 

In Czechoslovakia an allowance of 2 hours a day for four weeks 
a year can he granted by the lower administrative authorities, and 
this figure may be extended for a further period of sixteen weeks 
by the higher administrative authorities The total length of 
extensions may therefore be 240 hours a year, distributed over 
twenty weeks 

In Estonia an additional allowance of 100 hours of overtime 
may be granted by the competent authority m special cases when 
the interests of the industry so require 

In France the Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
makes provision for an additional quota of 50 hours a year for the 
transport 'of perishable goods 

The Labour Code of the USSR adopts ' a slightly different 
system It fixes the maximum extension at 4 hours m any two days, 
and provides an annual allowance of 120 hours of overtime, which 
may not be exceeded in any circumstances 

(ii) Weekly Limits, with or without an Annual Limit 

The regulations which fix the length of extensions on a weekly 
basis may provide that extensions may be granted for an indefinite 
number of weeks or calculated over a certain number of weeks In 
two countries a certain allowance of overtime is granted for the 
year, with an additional quota for cases of absolute necessity 



The extensions are permitted for an indefinite number of weeks in 
Austna and the Union of South Africa 

In Austria the legislation fixes limits by the week or the fortnight 
according to the class of vehicle driver The limit is 16 hours a 
fortnight for the drivers of motor or horse-drawn vehicles employed 
by transport undertakings, 12 hours a week for the drivers of private 
cars, and 8 hours a week for the stalTs of removal undertakings 
In the Union of South Africa a collective agreement for goods 
transport prescribes a weekly limit of 10 hours for overtime 
In Italij and Norway extensions are calculated over a given 
number of weeks In Italy certain collective agreements fix a limit 
of 12 hours of overtime a week on the average, calculated over a 
period of nine consecutive weeks In Norway the extension of hours 
IS restricted to 10 in the week and 30 over any period of four 
consecutive weeks, this latter limit has been reduced to 24 hours 
by a collective agreement for transport undertakings 

TJie legislation of Finland and Sweden concerning industry in 
general fixes the length of extensions to meet economic needs at 
48 hours in any period of four consecutive weeks Two limits are 
laid down for the number of hours of overtime permitted annually 
The first limit is 200 hours, subject to the condition of not exceeding 
the above-mentioned monthly limit An additional quota of not 
moie than 150 hours a year may be- granted by the competent 
authority when absolutely necessarv for the working of the ser\uce 
In this latter case the competent authority is free to determine the 
length of extensions over a period of four weeks and over the whole 
year In Sweden the Labour Council generally permits an extension 
of 30 hours a month for three months 

(b) Regulations limiting the Maximum Hours of Work 

The maximum hours of work per day or per week are often 
prescribed by law Arbitration awards, collective agreements, oi 
the decisions of joint bodies very frequently fix normal hours of 
work at a considerably lower figure than the statutory’' limil and 
stipulate that hours of work in excess of the normal must be 
considered as overtime and paid for at a higher rate The limits 
of the normal hours of work laid down in these regulations are dealt 
with in Chapter III of the Report 
The regulations fixing maximum hours of work may be divided 
into two groups 

(i) Those fixing a daily limit, and 

(ii) Those fixing a weekly limit 
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(i) Daily Limits 

In many countries the legislation lays down maximum hours of 
work per day^ 

The road- traffic legislation of Australia (Western Australia and 
Victoria), Great Biitain and Northern Ii eland, Ireland, and New 
Zealand fixes the maximum hours of work, including overtime, at 
11 in the day 

In Great Britain an Order, which is renewed from year to year, 
permits the maximum hours of work of certain classes of vehicle 
drivers to he increased to 12 hours a day on two days a week for 
' three weeks of the year during the Christmas season 

The road traffic legislation of the United States fixes the limit 
of hours at 12 in the day 

In Australia (New South Wales) an arbitration award for the 
drivers of motor buses and motor coaches also fixes the maximum 
hours of work at 12 in the day, with the possibility of an extension 
to 14 hours on Sunday 

In certain cases the maximum hours of work laid down m arbi- 
tration awaids, collective agreements or the decisions of joint bodies 
are considerably less than the legal limit In Sweden, for example, 
the statutory maximum hours of work are 12 m the day, but the 
Labour Council may fix lower daily and weekly limits m certain 
circumstances. -In accordance with its decisions, the maximum 
hours are usually 10 in the day and 60 m the week when an extension 
IS permitted for work not requiring any great physical effort They 
are 10 m the day and 54 m the week in the case of an extension for 
work m the interests of a public service , m certain cases the daily 
maximum is only 8^ or 9 hours for the first five days of the week 
and 8 hours on Saturday and Sunday Extensions of hours of 
work for the performance of work considered desirable by the 
majority of the workers are included within the maximum limits 
of 10 hours a day and 56 hours a week 

Sometimes collective agreements lay down maximum hours of 
work for certain types of work not restricted by the legislation 
In Belgium, for example, the collective agreements prescribe that 
the drivers and conductors of motor vehicles may not be employed 
for more than 10 hours a day in cases of force majeure, whereas the 
legislation lays down no limit in such circumstances 

^ The French Order of 10 December 1937 (cf p 18) provides that the hours 
of work of Paris taxi drivers may be extended on account of long spells of 
inactivity, provided that the daily running time of the vehicle does not 
exceed 12 hours 
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In some countries the extensions to “meet economic requirements 
(pressure of work) are included m the maximum hours of work 
In Austria the legislation governing hours of work in industry 
prescribes that m the event of exceptional pressure of work the 
maximum hours may not exceed 10 in the day on 30 days in the 
year In Brazil the Decrees concerning land transport undertakings 
and urban passenger transport undertakings fix the maximum 
hours of work at 10 m the day or 60 in the week The daily maxi- 
mum may, however, he increased to 12 hours for certain land 
transport undertakings in order to enable them to meet exceptional 
circumstances, cases of foice majewe or an exceptional rush of 
work In Geimany the Labour Protection Order lays down the 
principle that the maximum hours of work should be 10 m the day , 
this limit may be exceeded only m exceptional cases for urgent 
reasons affecting the public interest 

(ii) Weekly Limits 

In some cases the regulations fix the maximum number of hours 
per week, they sometimes also limit the number of weeks during 
which this maximum is permissible 

In Australia (Victoria), for example, the regulations prescribe 
that drivers transporting goods m the metropolitan area or m 
towns may work in excess of 60 hours a week provided that their 
hours do not exceed a maximum of 70 and do not reach that figure 
during more than six weeks in the course of the year 
The maximum weekly limit laid down by legislation may be 
lowered by collective agreements or by decisions of 30 int bodies 
In Spain, for instance, the legislation provides that in transport 
and cartage undertakings the maximum hours of work may be 
72 in the week, which is equivalent to a maximum extension of 
24 hours beyond the normal, fixed at 48 hours a week This 
provision is repeated in many of the standard rules of employment, 
which fix the maximum hours of work at 54, 60, 66 or 72 hours a 
week, involving extensions of 6, 12, 18 and 24 hours respectively 

(c) Regulations limiting both the Length of Extensions and the 

Maximum Hours of Work 

The regulations sometimes determine both the length of exten- 
sions and the maximum hours of work, the limits varying according 
to the class of worker concerned 

In Canada (British Columbia) the regulations issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations provide that workers in the road tiansport 
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industry, with the exception of those engaged in the retail distribu- 
tion of milk, may work six hours’ overtime a week in excess of the 
normal 48 hours, provided that the daily hours do not exceed a 
maximum of 10 The drivers of .vehicles engaged in the retail 
delivery of milk may work 15 hours’ overtime a week beyond the 
limit of 48, provided that they do not work more than 378 hours in 
any period of seven weeks or more than 10 hours a day The 
effect of this provision is to fix the maximum working week at 
60 hours, with an average which may not exceed 54 hours in any 
seven consecutive weeks 

In France the Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
and funeral undertakings provide that hours of work may be 
extended by 2 hours a day, subject to the weekly limit of 46 hours, 
for road repairs to broken-down cars 

In Gieece the Decree concerning motor-lorry drivers fixes the 
length of the extension at 2 hours a day and the maximum hours 
of work at 10 m the day In the case of drivers on mter-urban 
services the extension may exceed the above limit by 6 hours a 
week provided that the maximum number of hours does not 
exceed 60 in the week 

(d) Regulations prescribing a Compensatory Rest Period (cf § 6) 

The legislation sometimes fixes normal hours of work and maximum 
hours of work, and makes provision that any additional hours 
worked between those two limits should, wherever possible, be made 
good by an equivalent period of rest In this case it merely 
prescribes the maximum number of hours of overtime permitted 

In Switzeiland the transport legislation fixes the normal hours 
of work at 9 in the day and the normal period of duty at 10 houis 
These are reckoned as averages over not more than 14 consecutive 
days The 'maximum hours of work are 10 in the day and the 
maximum period of duty is 14 hours, these two limits being also 
calculated over a period of two' weeks In exceptional cases the 
maximum period of duty may he increased to 15 hours on three 
consecutive days Any extension of normal hours or of the period 
of duty within the maximum limits must normally he made good 
by a rest period granted at some subsequent date Cash remu- 
neration for overtime is permitted only when the conditions of 
service or shortage of staff make it impossible to grant a com- 
pensatory rest No worker is permitted to renounce his right to 
a compensatory rest for more than 150 hours of overtime m the 
course of the calendar year 
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§ 5 — Remuneration for Overtime 

The question of remuneration for overtime is a delicate one. 
It IS necessary first of all to determine what is meant by overtime 
Some laws, such as the Mexican Labour Code, specify that all 
hours in excess of 8 in the day or 48 in the week should be con- 
sideied as overtime, but m most countries the regulations merely 
state that hours in excess of the normal should be taken into 
account for the calculation of overtime 

The normal hours of woik for travelling staff may be fixed m 
different countries by the day, by the week, or as an average over 
a period longer than one veek 

Tlie legislation concerning road traffic fixes the maximum daily 
hours, and within that limit tlie normal daily or weekly hours 
beyond which overtime begins are fixed by arbitration awards, 
collective agreements, or the decisions of joint bodies The 
regulations m force m Australia, Great Britain and New Zealand 
generally calculate overtime for persons in permanent employment 
on the basis of the normal weekly hours of vork, whereas in the 
case of supernumerary staff the normal daily hours arc taken as 
a basis According to rulings of the Joint Board in Great Britain, 
for example, the normal hours of 48 m the week must be taken 
as a starting point for calculating overtime for the regulai staff 
Overtime begins for casual workers after 8^ hours of work on 
any day from Monday to Friday and after 5^ hours of wmrk on 
Saturday 

There is, how’^ever, no definite rule on this subject, and the 
legulations sometimes calculate overtime on the basis of the daily 
hours, sometimes on that of the w’^eekly hours 

In many countries the regulations laying down normal hours of 
w^ork stipulate that m view^ of the special nature of the wmrk in 
road transport undertakings hours of work may be calculated as 
an average over several vveeks In this case overtime is taken to 
mean time m excess of the normal hours of wmrk over a given 
number of wrecks 

The figure beyond which work is reckoned as overtime may be 
96 hours in a period of twm weeks, as m Austria and Germany, 
or 192 hours m a period of four weeks, as in Czechoslovalaa and 
Finland, or 624 hours in 13 vveeks, as in Poland, or 1,200 hours 
m SIX months, as in Belgium 
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In addition to limiting the normal hours of work over a certain 
number of weeks, certain regulations lay dovm a daily limit of 
hours beyond which overtime begins In Poland overtime is 
reckoned after 10 hours of work in the course of the day In 
Switzerland hours are calculated over a period of 14 consecutive 
days, but overtime begins when the hours of work exceed 9 hours 
a day or the period of duty exceeds 10 hours 

It is sometimes provided that the normal hours of work fixed 
for the calculation of overtime may be reduced by agreement 
between the parties concerned In Estonia, for example, the 
legislation governing hours m industry states that overtime consists 
in any work performed by a wage earner m a period of 24 hours 
after themormal daily hours of work \Vhen the works regulations 
or the employment books lay down a limit of daily hours which 
IS lower than the statutory one, any time worked m excess of 
that limit IS considered as overtime 

One remark must be made with regard to the remuneration for 
the extensions permitted,m certain countries because of the special 
nature of the work of travelling staff They are often remunerated 
m the form of a lump sum fixed by collective agreement or by 
decision of a joint body This method, under which it is impossible 
to distinguish between normal remuneration and overtime pay, 
IS applied, for mstance, m Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Spain 

I Normal Rate of Remuneration 

The normal rate of remuneration generally applies in the first 
place to extensions of a permanent nature permitted for preparatory, 
complementary or intermittent work As subsidiary tasks and 
periods of mere attendance are usually included m the hours of 
work or the hours of duty of travelling staff, there are few cases 
m which the regulations provide for the remuneration of extended 
hours at the normal rate 

The normal rate of remuneration is often paid for extensions due 
to accidents ^ In Argentina, Austria, Canada (Alberta and British 
Columbia), France, Germany, Greece, Mexico and the United States, 
the regulations applying to workers in general or to all drivers of 
vehicles provide that the normal rate of remuneration shall be 
paid for extensions due to an accident 
The hours of work of professional drivers, and especially of those 
in municipal bus services, are often extended without any increased 
rate of pay when the service has been disorganised In Great Britain 
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2cn.dL Northern Ii eland, Italy, Portugal, and iS’iV'ifzerZanc^theregulations 
prescribe that the normal rate of remuneration is paid for extensions 
due to had weather, floods, or other cases of foice majeiire 

In France the Decree concerning funeral undertakings does not 
provide for an increased rate of pay for extensions due to a break- 
down In Spain some of the standard rules of employment stipulate 
that extensions of hours of work due to a breakdown need not he 
paid for at a higher rate 

The normal lates of pay are applied m the case of extensions for 
the organisation of rescue and salvage work in Fiance and the 
United States 

In most countries the normal rate of remuneration is paid for 
extensions in the case of an unforeseen delay or other circumstances 
endangering the smooth working of the service The regulations m 
force m Argentina, Canada (Ontario and Quebec), and France 
presciibe the noimal rate of pay for work m excess of the normal 
time-table m the case of motoi-hus drivers engaged on a regular 
service In Australia (Victoria) the hours of work of drivers 
transporting goods from one town to another may he extended 
without any inciease in pay when it is necessary to enable them to 
garage the vehicle or bring the goods into a yard 

In Spain the Hours of Work Act provides that m the case of 
regular permanent cartage services which cannot be carried out 
within the normal limits of hours because of the distance covered, 
the ordinary rates of pay will apply to the first six hours in excess 
of the normal weekly hours This provision may be extended by the 
competent joint bodies to cartage services that are not regular or 
permanent if the extension of hours is frequently due to delays or to 
waiting These statutory provisions are reproduced m many of the 
standard rules of employment 

The regulations sometimes state that a rest period of equivalent 
duration must be granted at some later date in compensation for 
an extension of hours due to accidental causes In Switzerland 
the transport legislation provides that such a rest period must be 
granted in compensation for extensions due to delays or to the 
disorganisation of the service In France compensation is granted 
for extensions of hours due to delays in motor-bus sei vices attached 
to tramway services and m the passenger transport undertakings 
of the Pans area 

The normal rate of remuneration is paid for extensions of hours 
due to unforeseen absence of staff as the result of siclaiess in motor- 
bus serAuces m Australia (New South Wales) and m passenger 
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transport undertakings m Italy when a worker is absent at the 
jmoment of the change from one shift to another 

In some countries arbitration awards, collective agreements or the 
decisions of joint bodies provide that the normal rate of 
remuneration may be paid for certain overtime 

In Canada (British Columbia), for example, the regulations issued 
by the Board of Industrial Relations permit an extension of hours 
up to 6 m the week for workers m the transport industry and 
prescribe that the normal rate of remuneration will be paid for the 
first two hours A collective agreement m Ontario provides that the 
- drivers of motor buses employed on a regular iime-table may, if 
required to work overtime, be employed for half a trip at the normal 
rate of lemuneration 

In the United States the collective agreements for bus drivers 
often fail to make a clear distinction between the normal rate and 
the higher rate of remuneration for overtime The collective agree- 
ments governing motor-lorry drivers are more definite m three 
cases they provide that the normal rate of remuneration will be 
paid for the first hour of overtime, and m one case, although the 
normal working week is 48 liours, no special rate of remuneration 
is paid for overtime until after 54 hours have been worked 


II Overtime paid at an Increased Rate or Remuneration 

As most of the extensions of hours for travelling staff are of an 
exceptional- nature, an increased rate of remuneration is usually 
paid 

Sometimes regulations which permit extensions only in urgent 
and exceptional cases prescribe that the higher rate must be paid 
irrespective of the reason .for the extension, the Labour Code 
of the USSR, for example, does not permit any extension without 
an increase in tlie rate of remuneration 
The extensions for which increased rates are paid m various 
countries are as follows 

(a) Extensions on account of the nature of the woik, 

{h) Extensions on account of accidental circumstances, 

(c) Extensions for the transport of perishable goods, 

{d) Extensions for exceptional pressure of work, 

(e) Extensions on account of a shortage of labour, 

(/) Extensions for general reasons , 
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In Estonia and Mexico the general legislation provides for a 
higher rate of remuneration for extensions required to -meet the 
exigencies of the service 

In some regulations it is laid down that a compensatory rest 
period must he granted for such extensions in addition to the 
payment of overtime rates In Luxemburg a collective agreement 
for workers m municipal undertakings provides that m the case 
of exceptional or urgent work an increased rate of remuneration 
must be paid for extensions and an equivalent rest period granted 
at a subsequent date 

(g) Extensions peimitted implicitly by the Stipulation of Increased 

Rates of Remuneration 

An increased rate of remuneration is laid down m arbitration 
awards, collective agreements, or the decisions of joint bodies 
governing the conditions of bus and lorry drivers and deliverymen 
m Australia (New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and Western 
Australia), Canada (Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec), Czecho- 
slovakia, Great Biitain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United States In Canada 
(British Columbia) the regulations issued by the Board of Industrial 
Relations permit overtime at a higher rate of remuneration for 
workers m the road transport industry in general and for persons 
engaged m the retail delivery of milk in particular In New 
Zealand arbitration awards provide for a higher rate of remunera- 
tion for extra hours worked by the drivers and conductors of 
vehicles and by taxi drivers in Dunedin 

(h) Extensions foi Reasons of Public Intel est or National Defence 

An increased rate of remuneration is payable for such extensions 
m a certain number of countries, such as Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Portugal In France the Decrees concerning the 
transport industry provide that a higher rate of remuneration to 
be fixed bj?^ the competent ministers, must be paid for extensions 
required for work m the interests of safety or national defence or of 
a public service 

III Method of fixing Overtime Rates 

Overtime rates are frequently fixed in the legislation itself 
This IS the case in Ai gentina, Ausliia, Belgium, Biazil, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
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Poland^ Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland The rates thus pre- 
scribed serve as .a basis for fixing the remuneration for overtime in 
collective agreements or by the decision of jomt bodies The 
rates laid do^vn in these regulations are often higher than the 
statutory rates 

The legislation sometimes stipulates that the rate it lays down 
may be varied m certain circumstances In Germany, for example, 
the Labour Protection Order prescribes time and a quarter as a 
suitable rate, except where some other basis is agreed to by the 
parties concerned or justified by circumstances, or prescribed by 
the Reich Minister of Labour or by the labour trustee 

In some countries the legislation fixes the increased rates to be 
paid to workers m industry m general, but permits the rates for 
professional drivers, or certain classes of drivers, to be fixed by 
agreement between the parties 

In Spain the Act concerning hours of work m industry fixes the 
increased rates for all workers but provides that a rate shall be 
fixed by agreement between the parties for overtime worked by 
the drivers of vehicles, motor cars and hackney carriages The 
increased rates for such workers are laid down in the standard 
rules of employment 

In Austria the general legislation also fixes the overtime rate for 
workers in general and permits the overtime remuneration for the 
drivers of private cars to be stipulated by contract as a lump sum 

In Brazil the Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
does not fix overtime rates, except for Sunday work, it provides 
that the rates must be fixed between the parties by collective agree- 
ment 

In many countries overtime rates are fixed directly by arbitration 
awards, collective agreements or the decisions of joint bodies 
This IS the case m Auslialia, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United States The rates laid down m these regulations 
are nearly as representative as those fixed by law when they 
apply to all the different classes of professional drivers in a whole 
country. State or province But m many cases, the data are not 
comparable because the regulations may apply only to a limited 
number of undertakings or workers 

It IS sometimes laid down in the regulations that no special 
remuneration can be paid for overtime unless the overtime was 
authorised by the undertaking Certain collective rules in Ger- 
many and certain collective agreements m Italy, for example. 
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stipulate that overtime rates are payable only if the overtime was 
ordered by the head of the establishment 

In many countries the regulations also contain indications as to 
the method of calculating overtime pay Overtime of less than 
a quarter of an hour is sometimes not taken into consideration for 
this purpose, or it may be reckoned as a quarter of an hour or as 
half an hour, overtime m excess of a quarter of an hour is sometimes 
reckoned as half an hour, and that in excess of half an hour as one 
hour In other cases, any fraction of an hour is reckoned as a whole 
hour 

In connection with the methods of paying overtime rates, it 
should be noted that they are paid by the day, week or month, 
according to the peiiod for which overtime is calculated 
There are two methods of fixing the rates of remuneration for 
overtime The first is to prescribe a flat rate for all overtime, 
and the second to lay down different rates according to the number 
of hours of overtime worked, or according to the time of day or 
the day of the week Overtime at night, on Sundays or on public 
hohdays is often paid for at a higher rate than the ordinary overtime 
rate There is one point which should be noted in this connection 
As IS pointed out in Chapter V of this Report, certain regulations 
prescribe compensation m the form of an increased rate of remuner- 
ation for normal hours of work during the night or on Sundays, 
and it IS therefore not always possible to determine whether an 
increased rate is being paid for overtime or for such normal hours 
The national regulations may be grouped under two heads 
(a) regulations fixing a flat rate, (b) regulations fixing different 
rates 

(a) Regulations fixing a Flat Rate 

In all such regulations the overtime rate is at least time and a 
quarter This is the rate prescribed m Austria^ Fi ance, and Switzer- 
land Time and a half is payable under the legislation of Argen- 
tina^ Estonia^ and Greece, and double the usual rate of pay is 
granted in Mexico ~ ^ 

(b) Regulations -fixing Different Rates 

In no country is the overtime rate prescribed by the legislation 
lower than time and a quarter It is generally higher than that 
figure for overtime in excess of a certain limit or performed at 
night, on Sunday, or on a public holiday 

In Belgium and in Poland, time and a quarter is payable for the 
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first two hours of overtime on working days and time and a half 
thereafter The Belgian legislation prescribes double remuneration 
for overtime on Sundays, and in Poland time and a half is payable 
The Brazilian Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
provides that double pay must be granted for overtime on Sundays 

In Finland, Latvia and the USSR the overtime rate for the 
first two hours must he not less than time and a half, and double 
rates are payable thereafter In Latvia, time and three quarters 
IS paid for overtime on Sundays and public hohdays, and double 
rates are paid in the USSR for work on rest days and public 
holidays 

When the overtime rates of pay are fixed by arbitration award, 
collective agreement or the decision of a joint body, they vary 
not only according to the number of hours of overtime and the time 
of day or day of the week, but also according to the district and the 
class of workers concerned 

Rates lower than time and a quarter are infrequent, but in cer- 
tain cases, as was mentioned above, the regulations do not prescribe 
an increased rate of remuneration for the first hours of overtime 

In Great Britain collective agreements or the decisions of the Jomt 
Board prescribe in certam cases that the drivers of vehicles trans- 
porting goods must be paid 12% per cent more than the normal 
wage for the -first 8 hours of overtime in excess of 48 hours a week 
In Germany the collective rules for transport and removal under- 
takmgs and fon short-distance transport undertakings fix the rate 
of remuneration for the first hour of overtime at 10 and 15 per 
cent respectively above the normal rate In Italy certain collec- 
tive agreements provide for an increase of 20 per cent in the rates 
of pay for the first two hours of overtime In those three countries, 
however, the normal overtime rate on working days is time and 
a quarter 

This same rate is generally paid.for the first two hours of overtime 
on working -days This is the case in~ Australia (Victoria and 
Western Australia), for the drivers of passenger vehicles in Great 
Britain (municipal bus services, the London bus service and pro- 
tuncial passenger transport undertakings), for the workers in 
municipal undertakings m Luxemhui g, and for the drivers of vehicles 
m general m Sweden The same rate is also applied m Great 
Britain for overtime m excess of 8 hours a week for the drivers of 
goods transport vehicles 

Generally speaking, the rate of pay _for overtime m excess of 
2 hours a days or for overtime at night, on Sundays or on public 
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holidays is higher than time and a quai'ter There is one pomt 
to he noted in connection with overtime on Sundays The drivers 
of passengei vehicles may not be entitled to any mcrease m pay 
for such work (for instance, m the State of Victoria, in Australia) 
or they may he granted a lower rate of overtime pay than that 
applied on vorkmg days (for municipal bus services m Great Britain, 
for example) On the other hand, overtime worked on Simdays 
by the drivers of motor lorries is considered as being exceptional 
and the rate of overtime pay is therefore always higher than that 
paid on working days 

In some countries time and a half is payable for overtime on 
woikmg days This is the case in Australia (New Soul-li Wales 
and Queensland) Canada (British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec), New Zealand (drivers of vehicles m general), Portugal 
(urban passenger transport services), and the United States (bus 
and lorry drivers) 

Time and a half is payable for overtime at night, on Sundays 
and on public holidays m Canada (Quebec), for the drivers of goods 
transport vehicles m Great Britain, in Italy (30 to 70 per cent 
inciease according to circumstances), for workers in municipal 
undertakmgs m Luxemburg, for vaiious classes of workers in 
Sweden, and for the drivers of goods transport vehicles in the 
Union of South Africa (public holidays only) 

Double rates are paid for overtime in Aiistialia (Queensland) 
\s hen the workers are employed in shifts , the same rate is payable 
for overtime on Sundays and public holidays m Australia (New 
South Wales) in Canada (Quebec) for motor-bus drivers, m Great 
Britain (from time and a third to double rates) for goods transport 
drivers, m Spam (60 to iOO per cent mcrease), in the Union of 
South Africa (Sundays only), and in the United States (m certam 
cases) In Luxemburg double rates are payable for overtime at 
night m the case of mmiicipal workers, m addition, a rest period 
of equivalent duration must be granted as compensation 


§ 6 — Compensatory Rest Periods 

As an extension of hours of work involves a loss of part of then 
rest period, it is only reasonable to grant compensation to the 
workers As has been seen, this compensation may take the form 
of an mcreased rate of pay or of an equn'alent rest period It is 
this latter system that is being considered here 
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The extensions for which compensatory rest is granted are not 
very frequent, and have been referred to in different sections of 
this chapter It will suffice here to recall that in certain regula- 
tions- no special circumstances are laid down m which this system 
should be applied, but it is prescribed that it should be preferred 
to the System of increased rates of pay for overtime In S witzerland, 
for instance, under the transport legislation, considerable use is 
made of compensatory rest periods, and it is provided that cash 
compensation should be paid for overtime only when the conditions 
of service do not permit of a rest period being granted as compensa- 
tion A compensatory rest period may be granted when the hours- 
of work m any period ohl4 days exceed 9 m the day on an average, 
or when the average period on duty exceeds 10 hours Including 
the compensatory rest period, the maximum hours of work are 10 
m the day and the maximum period of duty is 14 hours According 
to this legislation, it is not necessary to grant a compensatory rest 
period if the worker agrees to accept cash payment for overtime, 
but the worker is not permitted to waive his right to compensatory 
rest for more than 150 hours m any calendar year 

In Germany certain collective rules prescribe that in taxi under- 
takings an increased rate of pay is not payable for overtime unless 
it is impossible to grant compensation m the form of rest periods 
In motor-bus services the increased rate of pay in respect of over- 
time IS withheld until 28 February, up to that data a compensatory 
rest may be given for any overtime woiked during the preceding 
year After that date the mcreased rate of pay must be paid 
in respect of all overtime for which no compensatory rest was 
granted 

In some cases an mcreased rate of remuneration and a compen- 
satory rest are both granted In Liixeinbui g, for instance, a collec- 
tive agreement for municipal workers provides that a higher rate 
of remuneration must be paid for overtime and that a rest period 
of equivalent length must subsequently be granted 

The granting of a compensatory rest may be used as a means 
of preventing excessive overtime and also of increasing the oppor- 
tunities of employment' 

In Norway a collective agreement applying to the drivers of 
vehicles stipulates that wherever possible compensation for over- 
time should be granted m the form of an equivalent period of rest 
so as to provide employment for some unemployed person who can 
replace the worker on rest For this purpose the rest periods are 
fixed by negotiation between the employer and the representatives 
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of the workers, hut they may he withheld hy agreement between ' 
the parties if any difficulties arise 

In some countries, such as France and Switzerland^ a compensatory 
rest IS granted only if the extension of hours was due to (I) accidentd 
causes, such as a breakdown or unforeseen delay or an unexpected 
absence of staff, or (II) exceptionally heavy traffic 


I Compensation for Extensions on account of Accidental 

Circumstances 

The Flench Decrees concerning motor-bus senuces attached to 
tramway companies and the passenger transport services for Pans 
and district prescribe that a rest period must be granted in com- 
pensation for any extension of hours required for the prevention 
of accidents, or overcoming their consequences, or for the organisa- 
tion of rescue or salvage work 

The Flench Decree concerning land transport undertakings 
authorises an extension of two hours a day for the repair of broken- 
down cars Compensation lor such overtime may be granted in the 
foim of a rest period, which must be at least one-and-a-quarter 
times as long as the extension of hours 

The legislation prescribes that when the maximum hours 
of work or the maximum period of duty are exceeded by more than 
a quarter of an hour because a tram or other vehicle is late, or as 
the result of some othei unavoidable cause, a compensatory rest 
must be granted during the next three working days It also 
prescribes that, subject to the granting of such a rest period, the 
period of duty may be extended to not more than 15 hours in 
the case of a shortage of staff through sickness or military service 
or for other imperative reasons 

A Swedish collective agreement concerning the drivers of hackney 
carriages also provides that a compensatory rest period of equiva- 
lent duration must be granted for extensions due to the sickness 
or absence of workers 


II Compensation for Extensions due to Exceptionally 

Heavy* Traffic 

The Swiss transport legislation proYudes that in the event of 
heavy seasonal or periodical traffic, hours of work may be extended, 
after consultation with the workers, by one hour a day for not more 
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than five months in the year, provided that a compensatory rest 
period IS granted during the other months of the year As such 
an extension does not increase the total number of hours worked 
Un the year, it may also be regarded as a form of uneven distribu- 
tion of hours of work, an observation that may m fact be made in 
all cases where an equivalent compensatory rest is allowed 


§ 7 — Suspension of the Regulations 

When the public interest so requires, hours of work may be 
extended or the application of the legislative provisions may be 
suspended, or both of these steps may be taken at once, according 
to the gravity of the circumstances The extension of hours was 
dealt with m the first part of this chapter 

, The total or partial suspension of the legislation on hours of work 
IS a measure which may prove necessary when the safety or existence 
of the nation is threatened The most serious case of this type is 
that of war, when the whole country has to adapt itself to a new 
situation and the application of the hours of work legislation may 
be suspended, irrespective of whether provision for the suspension 
is made in the legislation itself or derives from the provisions of 
the Constitution 

In Argentina^ Belgium, Luxemburg, and Rumania a clause m 
the general legislation concerning hours of work provides for its 
total suspension when national safety or the vital interests of the 
country is seriously menaced 



CHAPTER V 


REST PERIODS 


Tlie elasticity noted in the regulations on hours of work is also 
to be found in the provisions relating to the organisation of rest 
periods in the transport industry This, of course, is due to the 
necessity, which is felt more particularly in passenger transport 
undertakings, for night work and regular work on Sundays and 
public holidays The question of rest periods is thus closely 
allied with the problem of hours of work, but while this is so, 
the number of special points raised justifies a separate study of 
the whole question In the following sections of the Report the 
questions of daily rest and night work, weekly rest, and work 
on Sundays and holidays are discussed 


§ 1 — Dahy Rest and Night Work 

In contrast with the organisation of labour in industry, which 
generally enables rest to be taken at night, regular work in road 
transport must frequently be carried out at night, even when it 
is not necessarily of a continuous character This is the case 
more particularly in certain branches of passenger traffic In 
motor-bus services in towns, for example, the spread of the daily 
hours of duty is considerably longer than the individual working 
day of the staff As a rule, the services open at a very early 
houi and close late at night Continuous work which must be 
carried on uninterruptedly day and night is rather exceptional in 
load transport undertakings Taxi-cab and hackney-carriage 
undertakings, as well as the motor-bus services of certain large 
towns, are about the only examples of this kind of work On 
the other hand, goods transport is organised in conditions very 
similar to those existing in industry Except for certain products 
of prime necessity or of a highly perishalile nature, this class of 
transpoit need not necessarily be carried out at night, and as a 
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rule the daily rest period may include the night hours A second 
exception arises in connection with long-distance goods traffic, 
which is sometimes organised continuously by day and by night 
In this case the vehicles are generally manned by two drivers, 
who relieve each other at the wheel 

In view of the necessity for certain classes of workers employed 
in road transport to work regularly at night, many regulations 
'prescribe a minimum daily rest without requiring it to coincide 
with the night period The following survey therefore begins 
with the provisions governing the length of the daily rest and the 
possibilities of reducing it in certain circumstances, and then 
analyses the special provisions relating to night work, with par- 
ticular reference to the definition of the night period and the 
methods of payment foy work done at night 


I Mimmum Limits tor the Daily Rest Period 

Most of the regulations fix a minimum period of daily rest, 
which comprises the period between the end of a spell of duty 
and the beginning of the next spell When such limits are pre- 
scribed, they fix the sjiread of the working day, a question discussed 
in Chapter III Most of the regulations prescribe a minimum 
number of hours of rest a day, without insisting on any coincidence 
with night hours , In some cases the regulations even state that 
no such coincidence is necessary (New Zealand) In other countries, 
on the contrary, a desire is expressed that the daily rest should 
be taken at night as a rule or whenever possible (Australia 
(New South Wales), motor drivers’ award, Switzerland, Order 
relating to professional drivers of motor vehicles) A third method 
consists m allotting to the workers a certain number of free 
nights m a given period This question is discussed in the section 
dealing with night work 

1 U nintei rupted Daily Rest 

' '' As a rule, the daily rest must be taken as an uninterrupted period , 

mth the result that the limits laid down by the regulations 
represent a number of consecutive hours of rest 
Uninterrupted daily rest periods may be classified in three 
groups according to their length 8-9 hours, 10 hours, 11-13 hours 
Provision is made for a 10-hour daily" rest in a very large number 
of national regulations 
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(a) lO-hom Period 

Provision is made for a minimum daily rest period of 10 hours 
m the following legulations 

Australia (Victoria and Western Australia, Transport Acts; 
New South Wales and South Australia, Government bus services), 
Austria (collective agreements for lorry drivers and staff of passenger 
transport services), Brazil (general legal provisions), Germany 
(certain collective rules for taxis), Great Britain (general legal 
provisions), Ireland (general legal provisions), New Zealand; 
Poland (legal provisions), Switzerland (minimum length, the 
average length being fixed at 11 hours, Transport Order), United 
States (several collective agreements for drivers of motor buses) 

(b) Longer Periods (11-13 hours) 

Rest periods longer than 10 hours are granted m the following 
countries 

Australia^ 12 or 13 hours (New South Wales, motor drivers’ 
award), France^ 12 hours (urban motor bus services other than 
those of the Pans area, all undertakings covered by the Decrees 
relating to land transport and funeral undertakings) , Great Britain, 
12 hours (passenger transport) , Netherlands, 12 hours, with 
the possibility of reduction to 10 hours, once or three times a 
week according to the class of transport), S-pain, 12 hours 
(Barcelona, passenger transport services and- goods transport, 
when the daily run exceeds 300 km), Switzerland, average of 
11 hours, 10% hours if the staff has service quarters m the vicinity 
of the workplace, 12 hours, whenever circumstances permit (Act 
and Orders relating to the transport industry), 11 hours (Factory 
Act, the provisions of which cover drivers of vehicles drawn by 
animals) 

& 

(c) Shorter Penods (8 or 9 hours) 

The following regulations have adopted a limit of 8 or 9 hours 
for the daily rest 

Aiostralia, 8 hours (Queensland and Western Austraha) drivers’ 
awards. New South Wales, motor buses not belonging to the 
Government), Canada, 9 hours (Quebec),- Germany, 9 hours 
(certain collective rules for taxis), Spain, 8 hours (numerous 
standards of employment, passenger transport by bus or coach and 
public transport throughout the country), Sweden, 9 hours 
(collective agreements for taxis in Goteborg), Union of South 
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Africa, 8 hours (passenger transport by bus or coacb m tlie Cape 
Province) 

2 Total Rest during the Day 

In some cases the regulations, besides fixing the length of the 
unmterrupted daily rest period, also lay down the total minimum 
amount of daily rest The difference between these two limits 
represents the aggregate length 'of the breaks which must be 
granted during the day 

Provisions of this sort are found, for example, m Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, and the U.S S R 

In Czechoslovakia the drivers of all motor vehicles, including 
drivers of private vehicles, are entitled to 12 hours’ rest a day, 

8 of which must be taken at night In Switzerland the Order 
regulating the hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers 
of motor vehicles lays down a daily rest of 11 hours, including 

9 consecutive hours In the USSR the daily rest and the midday 
meal interval taken together must be at least tvuce the length 
of the hours actually worked on the day preceding the daily rest 
(If, for example, 7 hours were actually worked and the midday 
break was one hour, then the daily rest period may not be less than 
13 hours) 

3 Reduction of the Daily Rest Period 

Some regulations authorise the reduction of the minimum daily 
rest period m specified circumstances It may be allowed either to 
facilitate the change-over of shifts or the rotation of staff, or without 
any special reason, but provided that it is compensated later by a 
longer rest period A third possibility is the authorisation of a 
reduction without any given reason and without compensation 

(a) Reduction of Rest Period in Case of Change-over of Shifts 

In § 6 of Chapter III reference was made to the necessity of 
extending hours of work or of reducing the rest period on days on 
which the shifts change over To meet this necessity, some regula- 
tions authorise the reduction of the usual minimum rest period on 
such days, by fixing a shorter rest period on the day of change-over, 
or authorising a reduction without actually fixing its amount 

In Australia (New South Wales) an award for Government bus 
services authorises the reduction of the daily rest, without, however, 
fixing the extent of the reduction In Great Britain, m the London 
passenger transport services, a reduction from 12 to 8 hours is 
authorised for the change-over of shifts In the Union of South 
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Africa, under the passenger transport agreemen.t for the Gape 
Pro^^rlce, the daily rest period may be reduced from 8 to 6 hours to 
allow for the change-over of shifts 

(h) Averaging of ike Rest Period 

The calculation of the rest period as an average over a specified 
period is introduced foi the same reasons as necessitate the use 
of a similar method m calculating hours of woik or duty It is 
sometimes used in practice to facilitate the change-over of shifts, 
hut it has also wider uses, foi recourse may be had to averaging 
when normal hours of work have to be exceeded m cases of unfore- 
seen events, delays, accidents, etc The right to average the rest 
period over a specified period implies reductions in the length of 
the daily lest, compensated by subsequent prolongations The 
regulations fix the maximum reduction authorised and the time 
vithin vhich the compensatory rest must be granted 

The amount by which the average or minimum daily rest may be 
reduced is generally one oi two liouis, and in exceptional cases as 
much as thiee hours The extia rest granted m compensation is 
generally longer than the actual reduction and this obviously 
puts a certain check on the use of averaging 

As regards the peiiod over which the average may be calculated, 
account must be taken of the fact that in most cases compensation 
must be granted not later than the following day oi the two 
following dajs In Switzerland, however, the rest period may be 
averaged ovci a period of two weeks m the case of workers covered 
by the Order relating to driveis of motor vehicles 

In Australia (Victoiia and Western Australia) tlie usual dailv 
rest period of 10 hours may be reduced to 9, provided it is increased 
to 12 hours on the following day 

In Great Bi itain the regulations contain similar provisions For 
certain classes of passenger transport the rest period may be reduced 
to not less than 8 libuis on one day m seven, prosided that a 
rest period of 12 hours is granted to the stall on the following day 
and that the stall is allowed an interval of at least four hours at 
terminal points on the journey, this reduction may be made on 
two days m seven if the week includes a bank holiday In Northern 
Ii eland rest periods of 8 and 12 hours on two consecutive days are 
generally admitted The corresponding periods in Ireland are 9 
and 12 hours 

In Switzerland the 'daily rest may be averaged over a period of 
3 days (Act and Order relating to transport) or over a period of 
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14 days (Order concerning professional drivers of motor veliicles) 
In the first case, the reduction of the daily rest period to 9 hours 

15 authorised provided that the average length of the rest period 
IS not less than 11 hours during the 3 days (10% hours when the 
staff has service quarters in the vicinity of the workplace) A 
reduction of this sort is authorised in the following circumstances 
(i) m case of rest periods taken away from home, (ii) in times of 
heavy traffic and in case of shortage of staff due to illness, military 
service requirements or other reasons, (m) in other cases, with the 
consent of the staff 

In the case of professional drivers of motor vehicles, the average 
daily rest may he calculated over a period of two weeks The 
daily rest, which must average 11 hours (including 9 consecutive 
hours) may be reduced to 8 hours twice a week if the special nature 
of the service so requires and if compensatory rest is granted during 
the following week For drivers of hotel motor vehicles employed 
on short journeys, the average length of the rest period is 9 hours, 
but this may be reduced to 7 hours twice a week provided compen- 
satory rest IS granted durmg the following two weeks 

(c) Reduction of Hours without Specified Reason and without 
Compensatory Rest 

Some regulations authorise a reduction of the daily rest period 
without specifying the conditions m which a reduction may be 
made 

In Australia (New South Wales) the length of the rest period 
in Government bus services may be reduced m case of emergency, 
but as a rule only when the following day is a public holiday 

In the United States the regulations in force in the various States 
also authorise the reduction of the daily rest period in case of 
emergency 

II Night Work 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, there is practically 
no absolute prohibition of night work in road transport Sometimes 
it IS prohibited in certain classes of transport, for example, goods 
transport or certain kinds of goods transport Even when the 
regulations prohibit night work in principle, they authorise it for 
transport which must be carried out without interruption by day 
and by night (taxis, ino tor-bus services in certain towns, etc ) or 
extended into part of the night without being necessarily con- 
tinuous (for example, passenger transport services) 
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On the other ]iand, a number of legulalions aim at securing 
foi tbc\vorkcis a number of free nights during a specified period, 
by requiring the daily rest to bo taken at niglit 

In addilion to the prohibition of night work and tlie provisions 
requiring the daily rest to be taken at night, the regulations may 
contain provisions defining the term " night ”, the number of hours 
in a night shift, and the remuneration to be paid for night work 
Tlicse aspects of the question are discussed below 

] ProJnlniwn of Nighi IFor/t 

The absolute prohibition of night work is quite exceptional in 
all laboui protection regulations, and any prohibition they contain 
generally applies to cert, am classes of workers, such as women and 
young persons In some cases the road transport regulations have 
intioduced it m connection with ]obs which must usually be done 
during the daAi.imc or for particularly arduous or dangerous work 
In AusUaha (Queensland and Victoria) the legislation prohibits 
all night ivork for carters, unless a written permission is obtained 
irom the chief factory inspector 

In CzcchosJooahia the drivers of private vehicles may not be 
employed on arduous w'ork between 9 pm. and 5am 

In SwJtzcilaiid the Order relating to professional drivers of motor 
vehicles prohibits all traffic by heavy motor vehicles engaged in 
goods transport betw'cen Up m. and 4 a m from 1 April to 31 Oc- 
tober, and betw'cen 10 p m and 5 a.m. betw^een 1 November and 
31 March. Provision is made for exceptions for fire brigade and 
other emergency services, the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the transport of machinery required m connection with 
accidents in undertakings, and m case of traffic accidents and 
breakdowms Exceptions may also be authorised by the cantonal 
authorities for the transport of perishable goods or goods wdiich 
are specially heavy or dangerous for traffic, 

2. Guarantee of a Specified Numbei of Free Nights 

In order to enable drivers to rest at night on a given number of 
days, the Swiss Transport Act prohibits night wmrk on more than 
7 consecutive nights or on more than 14 nights m a period of four 
w eeks 

3 Definition of the Night Period 

The night peiiod is defined wdicn the legulations contain provi- 
sions concerning the prohibition, geneial organisation, or payment 
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of night worjc The times fixed in the various countries vary 
considerably with the cases coA'^ered Wheras in industry the night 
is often held to begin at 8 p m , in road transport the corresponding 
hour is frequently fixed at 9 or 10 pTn , and sometimes at 11 p ni 
Similarly, the end of the night period varies greatly from country 
to country , it is generally fixed at 5 or 6 a m , but m some 
regulations it is established at 4 a m or even Sam The various 
regulations are classified below according to the hour fixed as 
the beginning of the night period, the time at which the night 
ends also being shown 

(a) Night Pei lod beginning at 8 p m 

In Germany most of the collectn’^e rules for industrial and 
commercial undertakings, and m Mexico the Federal Act, define 
tlie term " night ” as the period between 8pm and 6 a m 

(b) Night Pei lod beginning at 9 p m 

The night is defined as beginning at 9 p m m Argentina (9 pm- 
Gam), Czechoslovakia (9 p m -5 a m ) , Luxemburg (9 p m -6 a m , 
or 9 p m -7 a ni ) , Poland (9 p m -5 a m ) 

(c) Night Period beginning at 10 p m 

The night is defined as beginning at 10 p m m Bi azil (10 pm- 
Gam), Great Britain (collective agreement for motor buses m 
London, 10 p m -4 am), Italy (collective agreements, 10 pm- 
Gam), Latvia (10 pm -Gam), USSR (10 p m -6 a m ) 

(d) Night Period beginning at 11 p m 

' In Switzerland the Transport Act defines the term " night ” as 
the period between 11 p m and 5 am 

4 Length of Night Work 

The length of night work is sometimes fixed so as to define the 
length of regular night shifts m case of work organised m shifts or 
on a rotation system Hours of work at night may be the same as 
during the day, or they may be shorter or longer 

The system of shorter working hours at night may be explained 
by the more arduous nature of night work A reduction of hours at 
night is therefore a measure of social protection similar to the 
payment of increased wages for night work 

On the other hand the extension of night work beyond the hours 
usually worked m the day may be authorised when the remuneration 
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of the ^^o^lver is not definitely fixed but depends on the number of 
journeys made This is the case for drivers of taxis and other hired 
vehicles, whose woik is usiialh* much more intermittent at night 
than in the day In ordei to equalise as much as possible the earnings 
of day and night workers, the latter are sometunes authorised to 
v ork longer hours 

The pi 0 visions oi the regulations v.hieh pi escribe reduced or 
longer houis for night shifts are discussed below 

(a) Reduction of Hons of Tlo/A' at Night 

Wheie such a leduction is authorised, the night shift is geneially 
one hour less than the dav shift 

In Aigcntina end ,He.iico night work earned out in one shift may 
not exceed 7 hours as compared with 8 houis for regular day shifts 

In Brazil the w'orkmg horn at night is deemed to comprise 
52^2 nmmtes with the lesnlt that the night shift is 7 hours instead 
of 8 hoins 

In the US S R the duration of tlie night shift is one hour less 
than the dav shift, oven when the latter is reduced from 7 to 
6 houis If the work is done m two shifts, the length of the night 
shift IS equal to that of the dav shift 

(b) Eiteimon of Hoiirb ot TI ork at Night 

As already stated, the extension of hours of work at night is 
sometimes autlioiised m taxi-cab undertakings 

In Denmark the collective agreement for taxis m Copenhagen 
provides for a i4-hour spell of duly at night, as compaied wnth 
JO hours dm mg the dav 

In Gcimani/ some of the collectn’^e rules covering tlieso under- 
takings fix the night shitt at 13 hours, thus reducing the day 
shift to U hours 

5 Remuneration of Night Work 

In A lew ol the regular character of night work m certviin branches 
of road tiansport, increased rates of wages for night woik in such 
undertakings are not A’erv common. In this connection a distinction 
must be made between night work carried out regularly m shifts 
or on a rotation system and dav work which sometimes extends 
into the night In the latter case remuneration for nigtit work is 
generally fixed at a higher than the normal rate In case of regular 
night woik some of the regulations vilso make provision for an 
mcieese m wages, while others authorise payment at the normal 
rate 
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Increased remuneration for niglit work is sometimes granted by 
considering each hour so worked to be longer than it really is (for 
example, each night hour is considered to consist of 68 minutes) 

(a) Remuneration at Ordinary Rates 

In Germany the collective rules for passenger transport services 
and for taxi-cab undertakings make no provision for increased 
rates for night work 

In Italy^ Spain, and the Union of South Africa (passenger trans- 
port ser\uces m the Gape Province) night work is not generally paid 
at increased rates of wages when it is carried out regularly by shifts 
or by a system of rotation 

(b) Remuneration at Increased Rates 

In countries which do not grant increased rates of wages for work 
regularly carried out m shifts, all other forms of night work are 
paid at increased rates 

Some regulations, however, make provision for increased rates for 
all kinds of night work, wliether regular or not Finally, an inter- 
mediate system is to vary the rate of increase for night work 
according to the regularity of the work 

Increased rates for all night work — Some regulations, while 
prescribing increased remuneration for all night work, do not 
specify the rate of the increase 

This IS the case for example m Denmark (collective agreements, 
an increase for all work begun before 4 a m ), m Northern Ireland 
(collective agreement relating to passenger transport services m 
Belfast) and m Gieece (lorries) 

Most of the regulations, however, fix the rate of increase, which 
in certain cases is especially high where it is a question not only 
of night work but of overtime, that is to say, hours worked m excess 
of the statutory daily or weekly limit 

In Aigentina, for work done at night between 11 p m and 4 a ni , 
the working hour is considered as having 68 minutes Thus, 
7 hours of night \sork are equivalent for purposes of remuneration 
to about 8 hours of day work 

In Australia, m New South Wales, regular night work is paid 
at 5 per cent more than the regular rate In South Australia, all 
work done by the travelling staff of motor buses between lam 
and 5 a m is paid at double the usual rate 

In Great Britain (London motor-bus service) time and a quarter 
IS paid for all work done between 10 p m and 4 a m , m Northern 
Ireland (passenger transport services) dpuble time is paid 
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Provision is also made for the payment of double time m Norway 
(collective agreement relating to coal importing undertakings m 
Oslo) for all work begun after 9pm 

In the USSR the rate of increase vanes according as the work 
IS earned out by one or more shifts When there is only one shift, - 
the rate is time and one seventh if the worker works 8 hours, time 
and one sixth if he works 7 hours, and time and one fifth if he 
works 6 hours Workers paid at piece rates receive an increase 
of one-seventh, one-sixth or one-fifth of thediourly wage for their 
wage class m respect of every hour of night work 

When the work is carried out by several shifts the rate is time 
and one seventh for staff working 8 or 7 hours and time and one 
fifth for staff working 6 hours Workers employed at job rates 
receive an increase of one-seventh of the hourly rate for those 
working 8 or 7 hours, and one-fifth for those working 6 hours 
A special increase for overtime worked at night is paid m 
Australia under several arbitration awards (time and a half) and 
m Luxemburg under the Act (double time) 

6 Compensatory Rest Period 

In a few isolated cases the regulations make provision for com- 
pensation for night work by granting corresponding rest periods 
In Ar geriUna workers employed m road transport undertakings 
are entitled to a rest period equivalent to one working day for 
every 7 spells of night work 

In Sweden a collective agreement for hacloiey carnage under- 
takings states that workers employed at night are to be granted 
a rest peiiod from 8 to 11 a m on the following day 


§ 2 — Weekly Rest and Sunday Work 

The legulations on hours of work mention two kinds of days 
on which the workeis must, as a rule, be completely free from 
work These aie the weekly rest days prescribed for the various 
classes of workers and kinds of work, and statutory public holidays 
The number of public holidays and their dates depend on the 
religion, traditions and customs of the various States, and con- 
sequently vary from one country to another The fact that 
public holidays reduce the number of hours worked every year, 
especially m countries where time so lost may not be made up, 
must have an influence on regulations relating to hours of work 
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and rest periods But public holidays vary so greatly m the 
different countries that an international study of rest periods 
cannot possibly be extended to a consideration of the exact number 
and dates of public holidays in all countries 

Moreover, it may be noted that the general regulations governing 
public holidays usually apply to the workers as a whole and do 
not vary according to occupation or industry, whereas the regula- 
tion of periodical rest periods is closely bound up with occupational 
problems, including that of the necessity for work on Sunday, 
and naturally varies with the nature of the industry and the 
occupation of the workers 

The present chapter will therefore deal solely with the question 
of the regulation of the weekly rest, public holidays being con- 
sidered only when they are the subject of special legal provisions, 
and m particular when these differ from the provisions concerning 
the periodical rest days, but no attempt will be made to give 
the number and dates of public holidays fixed by the various 
regulations 

The mam difficulty m the regulation of the weekly rest 'arises 
from the necessity of allowing work on Sundays and other days 
allotted for weekly rest This necessity is common m road trans- 
port Regular passenger transport services, taxi undertakings, 
and other forms of passenger transport, and the transport of 
articles for immediate use and perishable goods, cannot be inter- 
-rupted on Sunday and call for the organisation of work m shifts 
or on a rotation system extending over the seven days of the 
week In such circumstances it is clear rhat all the workers 
cannot have a free Sunday every week Furtliermore, so far as 
passenger transport services are concerned, traffic is frequently 
more intense on Sundays than on weekdays, and this sometimes 
necessitates the working of longer hours on Sunday 

Certain aspects of Sunday work have already been discussed m 
§ 6 of Chapter III (Shift Work), where a study was made of the 
conditions m which work m road transport may be extended 
over the seven days of the week 

Again, certain kinds of subsidiary work, such as the tending of 
horses, are generally carried out by the travelling staff on Sundays 
just as on any other day In certain countries the upkeep of 
Amhicles is also considered as subsidiary work which must be 
performed every day, nevertheless, when no regular work is 
authorised on Sunday, the upkeep of vehicles should also be 
suspended on Sunday except m the case of repairs required to 
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secure a continuance of transport This latter case may, however, 
he considered as exceptional, and it is from this angle that it is 
discussed in the Chapter IV, deahng with extensions of hours of 
work (accidental causes) 

The kinds of work authorised in road transport on Sunday may 
therefore be divided into 

(1) Work regularly done on Sunday, that is to say, work done 
within the statutory weekly working hours calculated m 
the usual way or as an average over a period exceeding 
one week, 

(2) Subsidiary work which usually extends beyond the weekly 
limits and which requires a permanent extension of working 
liours, this question is closely connected with that of 
overtime 

Once these kinds of work are admitted, the weekly rest period 
cannot be granted every week on the same day for the whole 
of the staff of an undertaking The regulations must fix and 
distribute weekly rest days for the workers so as to secure a 
regular sequence, and they must also contain special provisions 
concerning the subsidiary work that has to be carried out on 
Sunday 

Another problem is the establishment of weekly rest days over 
a given period so that each worker employed on a shift or rotation 
system may take his weeldy rest on Sunday as often as possible, 
this obviously necessitating the establishment of rest periods m 
rotation This system allows all workers to have a number of 
free Sundays in a given period and to earn wages, sometimes at 
increased rates, for Sunday work, when their turn comes for 
such woik 

The organisation of subsidiary work raises a similar problem, 
namely, the allocation in a given period of a certain number of 
free Sundays for staff employed on such work 

Another question connected with the weekly rest is the organisa- 
tion of a Saturday half-holiday Here again, the regulations 
cannot be absolutely rigid, for m road transport Saturday work 
IS quite as necessary as Sunday work In England, for example, 
road traffic is heaviest on Saturday and not on Sunday 

The question of weekly rest was dealt with m the International 
Draft Convention of 1921 concerning the application of the weeklv 
rest in industrial undertakings, which applies also to the transport 
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of passengers or goods by road The Convention req^uires that 
the workers shall receive a 24-hour rest period m every period of 
seven days This rest period must, wherever possible, be granted 
simultaneously to the whole of the staff of each undertaking and, 
wherever possible, coincide with the days already established by 
the traditions or customs of the country or district The Con- 
vention provides for the possibility of excepting persons employed 
in family undertakings from the scope of these provisions, and 
for other exceptions, total or partial (including suspensions or 
diminutions), special regard being had to all proper humanitarian 
and economic considerations Provision must be made as far as 
possible for compensatory rest periods for any suspensions or 
diminutions allowed 

1 Method of fixing Weekly Rest Days and Payment 

or Sunday Work 

Some regulations fix the weekly rest day indirectly by the 
weekly or daily limitation of hours of work In such cases they 
merely establish the number of days over which weekly hours of 
work must be distributed, almost without exception, a period of 
six days is stipulated 

'Sometimes, also, the regulations fix the weekly rest in an indirect 
or negative manner, by prohibiting Sunday work as a general 
rule 

In other cases the regulations establish the weekly rest day 
directly, by fixing the number of days’ rest m a given period Regula- 
tions of this sort are quite common, and nearly all of them provide 
for one rest day a week, that is to say, for six working days and 
one rest day Sometimes the number of free days is established for 
periods exceeding one week and this gives a certain elasticity to 
the regulations In the United States, for example, collective 
agreements covering drivers of motor buses allow 4 free days m 
every period ol 28 days 

With regard to the choice of the rest day, two systems are used 
m the regulations The regulations may provide for one rest day 
a week, not necessarily on Sunday, m which latter case they often 
stipulate that when work is done on Sunday another free day must 
be granted during the same week Or they require the rest day to 
fall, as a rule, on Sunday, either by prohibiting Sunday work or 
by stating that as a rule or as far as possible the weekly rest must 
be taken on Sunday 
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An intermediate metliod, favoured in regulations special to 
road transport, consists in fixing the number of rest days which 
m a given period must fall on Sunday 

A number of regulations also fix the minimum period of rest 
when fixing the number of free days in a given period In the 
majority of such cases the minimum rest period is 24 hours, which 
corresponds to that prescribed by tlie Weekly Rest (Industry) 
Convention of 1921 In many cases the rest period is longer 
(36 hours), but it is never shorter unless by way of special exception 
The beginning and the end of the rest period are often specifically 
mentioned, for example, from midnight on Saturday to midnight 
on Sunday Most of the regulations stipulate that the weekly 
rest hours mus{ be consecutive, while sometimes admittmg excep- 
tions to allow the rest period to be brolten up m specified contin- 
gencies 

A question closely connected with the weekly rest is that of 
the Saturday half-holiday A distribution of hours of work over 
the different days of the week which allows working hours on 
Saturday to be reduced m comparison with other weekdays is 
sometimes provided for indirectly m regulations of a flexible 
nature Such regulations limit weekly hours but fix a maximum 
daily limit higher than the average or no daily limit at all 

In certam cases the regulations definitely state that hours of 
work on Saturday must be shortei than on other weekdays , 

As to the remuneration of Sunday work, some regulations make 
provision for a system of compensatory rest or for increased rates 
of pay 

The system of compensatory rest is very common In cases where 
staff are required to work regularly m shifts on Sunday and are 
entitled to another day off during the week, compensation simply 
means that another day than Sunday is granted as a rest- day. 
In this case, the question of compensatory rest cannot be separated 
from that of the arrangement of rest days and their coincidence 
with Sunday 

On the other hand, compensation for overtime m excess of the 
statutory weekly hours (subsidiary work done on Sunday), is 
more m the nature of remuneration for oveitime 

Increased rates of pay for Sunday work may be granted both 
for work done m regular sequence and for subsidiary worlc But 
only m rare cases is regular Sunday work paid at increased rates 
It IS difficult to ascertain m most cases whether the increased rates 
for overtime on Sunday are also paid for subsidiary work Some 
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regulatioDs make provision for the payment of a guaranteed lump 
sum for subsidiary work done on Sunday 

Some regulations authorise Sunday work necessitated by 
accidental circumstances, cases of this kind being discussed in 
Chapter IV (Extension of Hours of Work) 

II Limits for Weekly Rest and Sunday Work 
A. Length of Weekly Rest 

Some regulations establish the length of the weekly rest by 
fixing the number of hours included m the rest period, while others 
fix the time at which the period of rest begins and ends 

The question of the length of the weekly rest is connected with 
that of the Saturday half-holiday, and Consequently with the' 
distribution of weekly hours of work over the various days of 
the week 

1 Number of Hours included in the Rest Period 

The period of rest most frequently met with m legislation and 
collective agreements is 24 consecutive hours Some regulations 
state that this period must' fall between midnight on Saturday 
and midnight on Sunday A 24-hour weekly resl period is granted 
m the following countries 

Austria, Brazil, Canada (a collective agreement in Winnipeg), 
France, Germany (drivers of motor buses and coaches m certain 
districts have a 30-hour rest) Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg 
(36 hours at Dudelange and Esch), New Zealand, Norway, Spain 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay 
A maximum rest period of 24 consecutive hours was established 
in France by the Labour Code and this provision lias never been 
cancelled But the reduction of the Avorkmg week and the distri- 
bution of the hours of work over the working week introduced by 
the Forty-Hour Week Act and the corresponding administrative 
Decrees, have led to the weekly rest being increased to not less than 
36 hours (on one or two rest days a week) 

In Switzerland the 24-hour rest period must be immediately or 
closely preceded by a daily rest period of at least 9 hours, which 
means that night work may not immediately precede the statutory 
weekly rest due to each worker 

The length of the weekly rest is 30 hours m the Netherlands, * 
32 hours m Czechoslovalaa, 34 hours m Belgium (Order concerning 
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hours of work of drivers employed by the State railways), 36 hours 
in Estonia (24 hours on public holidays), 36 hours in Luxemburg 
(at Dudelange and Esch) 39 hours in the USSR, and 40 hours 
in Latvia 

2 Saturday HaU -holiday 

Direct Regulation 

Some regulations expressly recognise the principle of the Saturday 
half-holiday by prescribing shorter working hours on Saturday 
than on other days of the week 

British legislation and collective agreements m Norway and 
Sweden distribute the 48-hour working week at the rate of 8% hours 
on five days of the week and 5^ hours on Saturday 

In Argentina the weekly rest period ol 35 consecutive hours begms 
on Saturday at 1 p m 

In Australia (Queensland) the legislation provides for the distri- 
bution of a 44-hour week over 5^ days Generally, this system is 
adopted for all classes of goods transport in Australia 

In France the three Decrees relating respectively to land 
transport, tramways and motor buses, and general undertakmg 
allow the 40-hour week to be distributed m different ways, while 
establishing a daily maximum of 8 hours and a Saturday 
half-holiday 

In New Zealand the drivers’ award states that workmg hours 
must be shorter on one daymf the week than on the other five days 

Indirect Regulation 

In certain cases the reduction of hours of work on Saturday may 
result from the elasticitv of the regulations The flexible distribution 
of hours of work has obviously other aims than the mere establish- 
ment of a half-holiday on Saturday, for example, it may be a means 
of making up lost time, etc Moreover, workers covered by flexible 
hours of work regulations do not alwmys receive a Saturday 
half-holiday For these reasons, attention is called to the various 
systems of flexible distribution only with a view" to emphasising 
those which allow a reduction of hours wmrked on Saturday b elow 
the usual average length calculated for a period of one week 
(a) Weekly limit without daily limit — This method of limiting 
hours of work is provided for by the legislation of the following 
countries 

Australia, 44 hours a week (New South Wales) , Austria, 48 hours, 
Mexico, 48 hours (winch may be distributed unequally over the 
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v,eek so as to secure a Saturday half -holiday ) , Uiuguay^ 48 hours 
The same system is also used in certain collective agreements m 
Czechoslo(>akia, which provide for a weekly aggregate of 48 hours 
which must he distributed over the various daj’-s of the week, 
after agreement between the management of the undertaking and 
the staff 

In Spain the legal provisions relating to road transport allow the 
weekly limit to he extended to 72 hours, without fixing any daily 
limit 

(b) Weekly limit combined with daily maximum — This method 
IS frequently used by the regulations It consists m fixing a weekly 
limit to hours of work and a daily maximum which may not be 
exceeded and which is generally 9. or 10 hours 
A weekly limit of 48 hours, with a daily maximum of 9 hours, 
is established by the legislation of the followmg countries Canada, 
Estonia, Italy (national collective agreement for public motor 
vehicle services managed by the municipalities), and Spain 
A weeldy limit of 48 hours, with a daily maximum of 10 hours, 

IS m force m Australia (New South Wales, weekly limit of 44 hours,, - 
Western Australia, 48 hours), Belgium, and Brazil 

In the United States the federal safety regulations provide 
for a maximum period of duty of 60 hours a week and 15 hours 
a day 


B. Cases in which Work on Sundays and Public Holidays is allowed 

1 Woik necessarily Continuous during the Seven Days 

of the ^yeek 

As already stated, certain branches of road transport cannot he 
interrupted on Sunday and necessitate the organisation of work 
on a system of rotation or shifts during the seven days of the week 
Some regulations specifically define these classes of work, while 
others merely fix the rest days and the limits for regular work 
executed on Sunday without otherwise defining the nature of the * 
work Work indicated as being necessarily continuous by the 
various regulations includes passenger transport (by bus or coach, 
private vehicles, and taxis), the transport ol goods for immediate 
use or of a penshable nature, and funeral undertakings Goods 
transport by lorries belonging to industrial and commercial under- 
takings may easily be suspended on Sunday, and some regulations 
(United States, Uruguay) even specify that this class of work must 
not be carried out on Sunday In some cases, however, such work. 
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together with work necessitated by unforeseen circumstances, n 
considered as supplementary work, and authorised subject to pay 
ment at increased rates In this case it is a question of overtimi 
and its payment, and not of regular Sunday work 

The different systems adopted by the regulations are classifier 
below according to the number of rest days established for a givei 
period 

(a) One Rest Day a Week 

Most of the regulations, while recognising the need for Sundai 
work, adhei e to the principle of one rest day a week This prmciph 
may be applied in two ways by a rigid system which provides foi 
one rest day a Aveek wuthout making any other stipulation, or b'j 
a flexible system, which consists m the distiibution of rest days ovei 
a period exceeding one week, on the understanding that an averagi 
of one rest day a week is granted during such period In both cases 
the regulations often require a certain number of rest days tc 
coincide with a Sunday 

Rigid system 

Some regulations fix a weekly rest day for all branches of roac 
transport In many cases the regulations stipulate that as a rule 
or wdienever possible, t^iis day must fall on a Sunday, or that whei 
regular woik is carried out on Sunday, a compensatory rest day mus 
be granted during the w'eek,-but give no further instructions on tin 
matter 

This method is adopted inThe following countries 

Ai gentina^ Biazil, Canada^ Czechosloimkia, Denmaik (drnmrs o 
motor buses belonging to the State railways), Finland, Greece 
li eland, Luxembuig, Mexico, Poland, Union o] South Africa 

More detailed provisions arc contained m the regulations o 
the following countries 

In Australia (New South Wales) two rest days m every fou: 
must coincide wuth Sunday, wdiile double time (instead of tmn 
and a half) must be paid lor all Sundays \vorked m excess of tw( 
per month 

In Austna, for drivers of private motor vehicles, undertaking! 
hiring out motor vehicles, and concerns owmmg motor buses oi 
coaches, taxis or cabs, the 24-hoiir weekly rest may be broker 
up into two periods of six liours each, preceded or follow^ed by r 
free night Workers may not be employed on twm consecutive 
Sundays 
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In Fiance^ in land transport underlalcmgs, the 40 hours of weekly- 
work may be distributed over five days (8 hours a day) or over 
SIX days (6 h 40 mm a day) In this way the workers obtain 
one ortvo lest days a week The Decree relating to the passenger 
transport services of the Pans area also authorises the application 
of these two systems for different classes of staff For inspectors, 
the 40 hours are distributed over five working days, with an 
average of two icst days a week Rest days are granted in 
rotation, they aie taken consecutively m each week, and may be 
joined on to tlic rest day of the preceding or following week, in 
which case the worker has three consecutive rest daj’-s Not more 
than SIX working days may divide two consecutive rest periods 
For drivers and conductors wceky hours are distributed over the 
SIX days of the week When the statutory weekly hours are 
exceeded by as much as 6 h 40 mm , compensatory rest must 
be granted and taken together wuth a icgular rest period 

In Germany (Saxon}' and Lower Saxony) the collective rules for 
drivers 6f motor buses and coaches require the w^eekly rest day 
to coincide wuth a Sunday at least once every eight w^eeks 

In Great Britain the London Passenger Transport Board’s agree- 
ment provides that as a rule the number of rest days taken on 
consecutive Sundays may not exceed nine For rest days taken 
on weekdays the agreement prescribes a system of rotation which 
extends from Monday to Friday and, where possible, to Saturday 
When a wmrker whose last lest day was Friday is required to 
w'ork on Satuiday of the following wuek, he must be paid at 
time-and-a-half rates 

In Italy drivers who, for service reasons, are lequired to w'ork 
on the usual w^eekly rest day are given the followung day off 
In LaWia the w’-eekly rest may not average less than 40 hours 
over any period of twm wrecks, the minimum rest peiiod being fixed 
at 32 hours 

In Noi « ay staff must be free one Sunday in twm whenever possible, 
and in any case one Sunday m three A collective agreement 
for drivers m passenger and goods transport states that all workers 
must be able to take the same number of rest days on Sunday 
In the Netlieilands drivers of taxis and motor buses plymg for 
hire, who are entitled to a weekly rest of 30 hours, must take 23 hours 
of such rest on the same day This 23-hour period must coincide 
with a Sunday once m every three consecutive w'^eeks 

In New Zealand all drivers of the same undertaking must have 
the same number of free Sundays Workers engaged in the cartage 
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of milk must have two afternoons off each week, and on days 
■on which they have an afternoon off they may not be required to 
work more than 4 hours m the morning, and m any case not later 
than noon Whenever possible, the same number of free days 
must be granted to all workers 

In Spam workers may not be employed on more than two 
consecutive Sundays 

In Smtzeiland, in the case of drivers of motor vehicles belonging 
to hotels, the 24-hour rest may be reduced in seasonal undertakings 
to half a day during a period not exceeding two months In 
undertakings open throughout the year, the weekly rest day must 
coincide with a Sunday or public holiday at least four times per 
half-year This provision does not apply to the staff of under- 
takings delivering foodstuffs and drink for consumption on the 
premises when such staff is entitled to eight days’ holiday with pay 
during the year, of which at least two days coincide with a Sunday 
or public holiday 

In Sweden a collective agreement concerning motor coaches-states 
that when the driver has had to waive his right to a day’s holiday 
he must be given compensatory rest or be paid at the rates laid 
down for overtime 

In the United States most of the collective agreements for drivers 
of large motor buses make provision for one rest day a week In 
such cases weekly working hours are calculated over a period of 
eight days, which allows the staff to have a free Sunday m rotation 

In Uruguay drivers of private vehicles may take their weekly 
rest day in two parts (two half-days between Sam and 2pm) 

Flexible Regulation 

(i) Distribution of rest days over a pei lod exceeding one week — 
In Germany the national collective rules for travelling staff m 
long-distance goods transport provide for two rest days every two 
weeks 

Some collective rules establish 54 rest days a year for drivers of 
taxis and velucles for hire, and require half the number of rest 
days to be taken on a Sunday 

In the Netherlands drivers of motor buses and lorries, who are 
entitled to a weekly rest of 30 hours, must take 23 hours’ rest on 
the same day This 23-hour period must coincide with a Sunday 
at least once m every period of three consecutive weeks When 
motor-bus drivers are unable to take their usual rest, compensatory 
lest must be allowed within three weeks, if the rest day which vas 
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not taken was due to fall on a Sunday, the compensatory rest must 
be granted on a Sunday Lorry drivers who are .required to work 
on Sunday for not more than 4 consecutive hours are deemed to 
have taken the prescribed rest period provided they are able to 
rest at least 32 hours between the end of their work on Saturday 
and the beginning of the next spell of work, and provided they are 
not required to work on Sunday at least once m each period of 
three consecutive weeks Drivers of private motor vehicles must 
he granted four free days a month, one of which must as a rule 
^ coincide with a Sunday 

In- Portugal all staff employed in road transport undertakings are 
entitled as a rule to 52 rest days a year, which must generally be 
taken at the rate of one a week When the rest day is not granted 
every week, the interval between two consecutive days may not 
exceed 15 days Staff of urban passenger transport services 
employed on Sunday are entitled to a day’s rest within the three 
following days 

S^>eden — A collective agreement relating to hackney-carriage 
undertakings makes provision for four free days a month' The 
rest day must coincide with a Sunday at least once every three 
months 

In the United States a number of collective agreements for drivers 
of motor buses provide for four rest days a month or per period 
of 28 days 

In Switzerland workers are entitled to 56 free days a year, at 
least 20 of which must fall on a Sunday or public holiday The 
worker should be able to spend his rest day at home Intervals 
of more than two weeks between two rest days and of more than 
five weeks between two Sunday rests are to be avoided whenever 
possible The rest days'must be fixed in advance, but four may be 
taken at the worker’s choice As a general rule, the worker is not 
allowed to take more than three rest days consecutively Pro- 
fessional drivers of motor vehicles are entitled to 52 free days a 
year, if possible at the rate of one a week The rest period, which 
IS usually 24 hours-, may in cases of emergency be reduced to 
20 hours on not more than 17 days a year At loast 17 rest days a 
year must fall on a Sunday or public holiday, so that m every 
period of three weeks the rest day must coincide at least once with 
a Sunday or a public holiday (an exception to this rule is piovided 
for the holiday season in the case of motor-bus drivers) 

(ii) Possibility of accumulating rest days during a gwen period — 
In Estonia workers employed on work which must of necessity 
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be earned out on Sunday are generally entitled to one rest day 
a week Sunday work is compensated by another day, or two 
half-days, during the satoe week, but compensation may also be 
granted in the form of a day’s holiday with pay for every 8 hours 
of work If any days of the yearly total of 52 free days are not 
taken when due, they may be taken subsequently, either together 
or separately 

In Germany (Cuxhaven) the collective rules for motor-bus 
drivers allow drivers who during a period of three months have been 
unable regularly to have a day’s rest after six days’ work, to take 
13 free days consecutively during the same period 

In Uiuguay drivers of private motoi vehicles may accumulate 
and take their rest days for a period of three, six or twelve months 
(ill) Distribution of jest days ooer a complete cycle of working and 
rest periods — This method of regulation is used m Belgium m 
the Order covering drivers of motor coaches belonging to the State 
railways, and m France m the Decree for the application of the 
40-hour week to tramway and motor bus services 

The cycle consists of a series of working periods, daily rests, and 
weekly rests, fairly distributed over the whole of the stall 

In Belgium the cycle covers a period of three months, and must 
be so organised that no spell of work exceeds 10 hours, and that 
the actual work carried out during the cycle does not average more 
than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week 

In Fiance the cj^cle is the period in which all the workers are 
employed in turn in all the shifts m the same conditions In 
tramway and motor-bus services, the work of staff employed on 
continuous work may be fixed at 8 hours a day for five days or 
at 6 h 40 mm for six days a week The period of seven days 
(six working days and one rest day) may be increased to eight 
days, including six days of 8 hours or seven days of 6 h 40 mm , 
so as to allow the woi leers to take a rest day on Sunday m rotation 
The average of 40 woi king hours a week is then established m the 
conditions fixed for the cycle The working time-tables of persons 
engaged in continuous work, organised either in a single shift or m 
successive shifts, in a cycle covering all or part of the 24 hours of 
the day must be so organised as to allow the Sunday rest to be 
distributed equally throughout the year for the various workers 
Whenever the cycle does not give a weekly average of exactly 
40 working hours, the average must be re-established by a compensa- 
tory rest added to a periodical rest as soon as the total excess 
amounts to one working day If the working-week is distributed 
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over five days, the compensatory rest must he attached to the 
two days of periodical rest 

(h) One Rest Day during a Peiiod of Less than One Week 

The USSR is the only country where this system is applied 
Soviet legislation provides for an " uninterrupted week ” of five days 
(four working days and a rest day) or of six days (five working days 
and a rest day) Woikers take their rest day in rotation In under- 
takings which have adopted the uninterrupted week of five days, 
the number of rest days granted, to each worker may not be less 
than 72 a year, including rest days falling within the period of 
regular annual leave In undertakings which have adopted a six-day 
week, the workers are entitled to a rest day on the sixth, twelfth, 
eighteenth, twenty-fourth and thirtieth day of each month 
Workers employed m two or more than two shifts may accumulate 
weekly rest days over a maximum period of four working weeks 
In this case the length of each weekly rest period, which is usually 
39 hours, may be higher or lower than the average, but may not be 
less than 24 hours The worker may not be deprived of his weekly 
rest on the day allotted to him, otherwise than in exceptional cases, 
when he is called upon to carry out indispensable repairs In such 
cases he must be granted another rest day during the following 
two weeks In no case may compensation m cash be granted for 
a rest day 

(c) One Rest Day in a Period exceeding One Week 

The great majority of the regulations adhere to the principle 
of the weekly rest strictly speaking and fix one rest day a week 
more or less'rigidly Gases m which the regulations authorise less 
than 52 rest days a year are, m consequence, rather uncommon but 
some regulations do contain such provisions 

(i) One rest day after seven working days — This system is 
used for the most part by taxi undertakings and is applied m 
Denmark (taxi drivers), Germany (collective rules for taxi drivers 
m Harburg-Wilhelmsburg), and Great Britain (collective agreement 
m Scotland covering passenger transport) 

This method must not be confused with the distribution of 
weekly hours of work over eight days (a French decree and certain 
collective agreements in the United States), a matter which was 
discussed under (a) In the latter case, the workers have one rest 
day a week, that is to say, one rest day Tor every six days of work, 
the calculation of weekly working hours over eight days being 

13 
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intended solely to secure a fair arrangement of rest days for all 
^Yorkers But, in the cases mentioned above, the workers are 
usually entitled to a rest day after seven and not after six days of 
work 

(ii) One rest day in a period oj two weeks — In Belgium, in road 
transport m general, staff may he employed 13 days out of 14 or 
6% days out of 7, the rest day or two half-days oil a fortnight need 
not necessaiily he taken on a Sunday 

In Germany the collective rules lor taxi and motor-bus 
undertakings m Dusseldorf, for local tiansport m Schleswig- 
Holstein, and for removal undertakings in Saxony allov the workers 
a day off for every second Sunday worked 

In Greece driveis of private motor buses are entitled to a dav 
olT every fortnight 

(ill) Annual holiday instead of regular periodical lesf — In 
Australia (New South Wales) milk caiters employed on certain 
classes of work on Sunday arc entitled to an annual holiday of 
seven davs vith pay 

(d) Compensatory Rest for Regular Woik on Public Holidays 

The direct authoiisation of compensatory rest foi regular work 
on public holidays is very uncommon In certain cases, however, 
workers entitled to compensatory rest for Sunday work also seem 
to have tlie right to compensatory lest for work done on public 
holidays, especially wdicn the regulations prohibit w'ork on public 
holidays m the same w^ay as Sundav w'ork 

Rather more detailed provisions on this inattei are included in 
the legulations of the following countries 

In Luxemburg w^orkers employed by municipal establishments 
of the towm of Luxemburg are entitled to a half-day (4 hours) of 
compensatory rest for all work done on ofTicial public holidays, 
irrespective of any increase m wages due lor such work 

In Mfexico wmrk on public holidays is usually authorised but gives 
rise to equivalent time off 

(e) The Remuneration of Regiilai Work on Sundays^ and Public 
Holidays 

As has already been shown, in most countries regular Sunday 
wmrk IS frequently compensated by time off 
~ In some countries there is a tendency to pay increased rates for 
woik carried out on Sunday or a public holiday, even wdien such 
work is part of the regular work spread over the seven days of the 
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week and cannot be considered as overtime in excess of the usual 
working week This is the case m most of the Enghsh-speakmg 
countries, which prescribe increased rates for all' work done on 
Sunday, This principle is also recognised by the Draft Convention 
of 1935 concerning' hours of work in coal mines 

In Australia the regulations of most of the States require the 
payment ohtime and a half for regular work on Sundays and double 
time on public holidays m passenger transport services and certain 
branches of goods transport In New South Wales Sunday work is 
paid at time and a half, and at double time if the worker is employed 
on more than two Sundays a month 

In Canada^ Great Britain^ New Zealand, Spam (carters m 
Saragossa), and the Union of South Africa increased rates of pay 
for regular work on Sunday and public holidays are granted for 
certain classes of work under the terms of collective agreements 
In such cases, time and a quarter, time and a half or double time 
IS paid, and as a general rule higher wages are paid on public 
holidays than on Sunday 

In Italy and the USSR the legislation provides for the payment 
of double time for regular work on 21 April in Italy and on the 
five holidays granted m honour of the revolution in the USSR 

On the other hand, some regulations definitely state that regular 
work on Sundays and public holidays must not be paid at increased 
rates (various standards of employment in Spain) 

2 Subsidiary Woik 

As already stated, subsidiary work' in connection with the 
upkeep of vehicles may easily be suspended on Sunday, except in the 
case of work connected with regular Sunday duty Some regulations 
authorise such upkeep also on Sunday without making any further 
stipulation 

Of all classes of subsidiary work, only that reqmred in connection 
with the care of horses has to be carried out every day of the week 

(a) Fixing of the-Number of Hours required for Subsidiary Work 

Most of the regulations merely state that work in connection 
with the care of horses is authorised on Sundays and public holidays 
"The regulations of the following countries contain more detailed 
provisions on this matter 

In Denmark cab drivers are generally required to do subsidiary 
work on Sundays and public holidays In undertalangs employing 
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several drivers, stable and feeding work is done in rotation before 
noon in spells of not more than 3 hours 

In Germany most of the collective rules limit work connected 
with the care of horses to 2 hours, and allow drivers to take one 
Sunday off m two or three 

In Poland staff directly responsible for the upkeejp of vehicles or 
the care of animals mayiae reqmred to work' 3 hours in excess of 
the normal working hours, on Sundays and public holidays as on 
ordinary working days 

(b) Compensatory Rest for Subsidiary Woik 

Provisions relating to compensatory rest for subsidiary work done 
on Sundays and public holidays are very rare, and it would seem 
that m most countries drivers are required to do stable work on 
Sunday as a regular extension of their hours without compensation 
or any special remuneration 

In Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Luxemburg workers are entitled 
to compensatory rest for ail Sunday work of over 3 hours’' du- 
ration . ^ 

In France the Labour Code, stipulates that in undertakings where 
the weekly rest is granted simultaneously to the whole staff, the 
rest period may be reduced to a half-day to permit the execution 
of necessary work, provided oriB day’s- rest is given in compensation - 
for every two half-days so worked 

‘ In Spain workers employed for not more than 4 hours 
on subsidiary work are entitled to an uninterrupted rest period of 
4 hours on another day of the week 

Swiss legislation contains detailed pravisipns concerning the 
allocation of compensatory rest periods For example, it authorises 
Sunday work for carters and, in general, for the staff of undertakings 
using horses, persons employed in looking after and grooming horses 
or in driving or stable services must be granted equivalent time off, 
calculated as follows (1) looking after and grooming, horses for 
not more than 3 hours . one free Sunday in two , (2) driving, 

riding, and supervisory work for not more than 3 hours a rest 
period equal to the time spent on such work, given during the 
following week, (3) stable work all day on Sunday a complete 
day’s rest during the following week No worker may 'be employed 
more than once a month in either of the classes of work mentioned 
under (2) and (3) In all cases the rest periods, must include at 
least one free Sunday a month 

In Sweden a collective agreement for hackney-carriage under- 
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talangs states that drivers employed on 1 May are to be granted 
another free day during the month of May 

(c) Remunei atioii for Subsidiary Work on Sundays and Public 
Holidays 

It IS difficult to' ascertain whether subsidiary work on Sundays 
and public holidays is paid at increased rates of wages. Subsidiary 
work generally leads to work m excess of the statutory weekly 
working hours and constitutes a permanent extension of hours of 
work for staff so employed 

Some regulations proAude for higher overtime rates for all work 
done on Sundays and public holidays than the rates paid 'for 
overtime on weekdays This question is discussed in Chapter IV 
(Extension of Hours of Work) In such circumstances, it is quite 
possible that subsidiary work is also paid at increased rates 

In Poland, on tlie other hand, road transport legislation states 
that subsidiary work, whether on working days or on Sundays and 
public hohd 9 ,ys, is not to be considered as overtime and does not 
confer a right to the increased rates of wages usually paid for 
overtime 

.Finally, collective agreements in Denmark and collective rules 
in Germany provide for a guaranteed lump sum payment for 
subsidiary work done by drivers of horse-drawn vehicles on Sundays 
and public holidays, irrespective of the duration of such work 



CHAPTER VI 


SUPERVISION OF ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


Most of the regulations contain provisions intended to facilitate 
the supervision of hours of work These provisions refer mainly 
to the posting up of time-tables m the premises of the undertaking 
and sometimes m vehicles, the keeping of records by the employer 
showing the hours and overtime worked by each worker, and the 
issue to the workers of employment books, or forms m which they 
are required to enter details as to the hours at which the work 
usually begins and ends, overtime, breaks, Sunday rest, etc 
An analysis is given below of the principal measures of super- 
vision embodied in the national regulations 


§ 1 — Time-tables 

Time-tables, which m some cases are called " rules of employ- 
ment ” or " works regulations ”, are meant to inform the persons 
employed m an undertaking how hours of woik and rest periods 
in the undertaking are distributed over a given period Being m 
the form of a table, they also enable the supervisory authorities 
to make sure that this distribution applies to all workers employed 
by the undertaking as a whole or in its various departments 

I Contents of the Time-table 

In a number of countries, including Austria^ Belgium^ Brazil^ 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the 
USSR, the time-table must indicate the usual hours of beginning 
and stopping work and, when the work is carried out in shifts, 
the hours at which each shift begins and ends work, as well as 
breaks during working hours 

In Australia the awards generally embody similar provisions 
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The British regulations make provision for time-tables only m 
connection with vehicles regularly employed in passenger traffic 
For example, the recommendation of 21 October 1937 of the Joint 
Board for the -road passenger transport industries (tramway, 
trolley-bus and motor-bus services) provides for the establishment 
of a time-table which must also indicate rest days 

The French Decrees issued in application of the Act on the 40-hour 
week foi land transport undertakings, tramway and motor-bus 
services' and funeral undertakings state that in each undertaking 
or part of an undertaking (the Decree concerning transport under- 
takings and motor-bus services says “ m each service ”) staff may 
be employed only in accordance with the provisions of a time-table 
showing the exact distribution of working hours for each day and, 
when necessary, for each week (the Decrees referring to land 
transport undertakings and tramway and motor-bus services add - 
" or for another period of time, when provisions are applied 
permitting the distribution of working hours over a period other 
than a week ”) The Decrees also state that this time-table, based 
on statutory hours, will fix the hours at which each period of work 
begins and ends and outside which' no person may be employed 
Different Fours of work and rest periods may be laid down for 
other classes of workers who are covered by permanent exceptions 
For passenger transport undertakings, the time-table for each line 
or group of lines must give the name of the worker or workers to 
whom it applies In land transport undertakings and funeral 
undertakings, the time-table must show the tunes of arrival and 
departure for outside staff as well as the length of the uninterrupted 
rest between two working days 

In Mexico the time-table must mention not only the hours of 
arrival and departure of the workers and the time allowed for 
meals and breaks, but also the days and hours fixed for the cleaning 
of machines, tools, premises and workshops, as well as work of a 
temporary or transitional nature 

In Poland the establishment of time-tables is not regulated by 
law but IS often required by collective agieements In Upper 
Silesia the establishment of a time-table is compulsory when no 
collective agreement has been concluded' 

In Spain the time-table must indicate the hours at which the 
' working day begins and ends and, if the work is earned out in 
shifts, the hours at which each shift begins and ends work The 
legislation governing weekly rest also stipulates that m cases when 
the rest is taken collectively tables must be posted up in a prominent 
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place in the establishment to show the days and hours of rest and 
that, failing such tables, this information must he brought to the 
notice of the whole staff in the most appropriate manner aS approved 
by the Labour Inspectorate When the rest period is not collective, 
this fact must he brought to the jiotice of the whole staff by means 
of a record kept m accordance with the requirements of the Labour 
Inspectorate 

In Switzeiland the legislation governing the transport industry 
states that administrative orders will regulate m detail the form 
and contents of the time-tables showing the rotation of days of 
duty, rest days and holidays which must be drawn, up by the 
undertakings In this connection an Order relating to the transport 
industry states that with each change of services, time-tables are ' 
to be established for the staff on the basis of the work required 
of them under service and other regulations These time-tables 
must indicate the days of duty and the places where the worker 
must take Ins period of rest when away from home The time- 
tables must also state the daily and average hours of work and 
the length of the periods of duty and of rest An appendix to the 
detailed provisions, intended to clarify certain provisions of the 
Order itself, adds that the time-table must give exact details about 
the rotation of duty, hours of work, the length of duty and rest 
periods, the replacement of staff, rest days resulting from the 
rotation of duty, and the hours worked m excess of the average 
working hours The Swiss Order relating to professional drivers 
of motor vehicles, which bases supervision on the hours reckoned m 
the book issued to the driver (see section II, below) states that a time- 
table must be established and posted up when drivers work m shifts 

In Uruguay the time-tables drawn up by road transport under- 
takings must show the hour when the vehicle begins its run, its 
starting point, the time of arrival at its destination, waiting periods 
at the terminus, the name of the driver and the inspector or person 
accompanying him, the hours at which such persons begin and 
finish duty, and their weekly rest day m each case 

'v 

II Preparation and Amendment ov the Time-table 

(a) Pei son or Department Responsible 

Only a few regulations make any reference to the person or 
persons responsible for the preparation and amendment of time- 
tables Most of' them implicitly make the employer responsible 
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In Czecliosihvakia^ in small undertakings emplojnng less than 
20 workers, the organisations may agree to draw up a time-table 
in conformity with the statutory requirements 

In -Denmark the employer must draw up the time-table m 
accordance with detailed regulations issued by the Minister of 
Social Affairs 

In France the Decrees referring to land transport undertakings 
arid funeral undertakings require the time-tables to be dated and 
signed by the head of the undertaking or by some person appointed 
by him and acting under his responsibility As legards the amend- 
ment of time-tables the above-mentioned Decrees and those 
referring to tramway and motor-bus undertakings and the passenger 
transport services of Pans and district stipulate that before a 
change of services is put into operation the time-table or service 
roster must be correspondingly amended and a copy of the amend- 
ments sent to the Labour Inspectorate (or to the supervisory 
service of the Ministry of Public Works m the case of tramway 
and motor-bus services) 

In Mexico the Federal Labour Act requires the rules of employ- 
ment of the undertaking (time-tables) to be drawn up in accordance 
with the stipulations of collective agreements or, in the absence 
of such agreements, by a joint committee of employers’ and workers’ 
representatives All amendments to the rules must be brought to 
the knowledge of the competent joint committee and the conciliation 
and arbitration board concerned 

In the USSR tables showing the succession of shifts and 
forming part of the rules of employment are drawn up by agreement 
between the management and the trade union organisations m 
the undertaking, the distribution of workers in groups, shifts, etc , 
being effected by the management Rules of employment, which 
are compulsory only for undertakings employing at least five 
workers, are drafted by agreement between the management and 
the local trade union sections concerned and are subject to the 
approval of the labour inspector 

(b) Consultation of Workers 

Some regulations stipulate that, the workers must be consulted 
when time-tables are being prepared or amended 
The Belgian Hours of Work Act states that the information 
embodied m time-tables must be brought to the notice of the 
workers concerned twenty-four hours in advance The legislation 
governing rules of employment prescribes that before coming into 
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force all new rules must be brought to the knowledge of the workers 
by means of notices During at least eight days after the posting 
up of the rules, the head of the undertaking must hold at the 
workers’ disposal a register or book m which they may enter their 
observations, if any During the same period the' workers are 
entitled to submit their observations to the competent labour 
inspector, who must transmit them within three days to the head 
of the undertaking 

In Finland the workers are entitled to give their opinion on draft 
time-tables and rules of employment, which must be posted up 
in the workplace during fourteen days 

In Germany the law provides for the collaboration of the confi- 
dential committees 

In Luxemburg hours of work may be modified in undertakings 
covered by the Grand Ducal Order of 8 May 1925, relating to the 
institution of workers’ committees in industrial undertakings, only 
after the workers’ committee has been consulted 

In Mexico the legislation states that m the absence of the neces- 
sary provisions m collective agreements, a joint committee of 
workers and employers is responsible for the establishment of 
rules of employment When it is proposed to amend these rules 
the competent joint committee and the conciliation and arbitration 
board concerned must be consulted 

In Spain the joint bodies must be notified in advance of any 
change m the time-table 

The Swiss legislation governing the transport industry states that 
the staff must be heard before the definite establishment of service 
rosters The detailed provisions m the administrative Order state 
that a copy of the proposed time-table must be posted up in the 
workplace, so that its contents may be known to the staff The 
workers have three days within which to make their observations 
In the USSR the consultation of the workers is ensured by 
the participation of the trade union organisations of the undertaking 
and the local trade union sections m the establishment of time- 
table^s and rules of employment 

(c) Appjooal by the Competent Authorities 

The approval of the time-table by the labour inspectors is 
specially required by certain regulations, for example, in Argentina^ 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Spain, and the USSR 
The employhient regulations prescribed by the Czechoslovak 
egislation for undertakings employing over twenty workers must 
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be communicated withm eight days of their establishment to the 
labour inspectors, who return them to the employers when they 
are m conformity with legal requirements 

In Finland the employer must transmit proposed time-tables or 
rules of employment and any observations made on them by the 
workers to the Minister of Social Affairs, who fonvards them for 
consideration to the competent labour inspector II the rules 
contain no illegal or unfair clauses, they are approved by the 
Minister of Social Affairs on the advice of the labour inspector 
In France the approval of time-tables by the labour inspectors 
is necessary for the various undertakings covered by the Decrees, 
except tramway and motor-bus services, m which the necessary 
approval must be obtained from the supeivisory service of the 
Ministry of Public Works 

In Mexico^ before rules of employment can become binding in 
the undertaking for which they are drawn up, the employer must 
deposit a copy with the secretariat of the competent conciliation 
and arbitration board within eight days of their establishment If 
they do not satisfy the desired conditions, the board may withhold 
its approval after hearing the representative of the trade union 
or unions of the workers in the undertaking as well as the employer 
In Portugal time-tables must first be approved by the National 
Labour and Provident Institution, or in the case of services situated 
in the Lisbon area, by the Labour and Corporations Service 
Time-tables drawn up in accordance with the Swiss transport 
regulations must be submitted for approval to the competent 
department, which may be, according to circumstances, the district 
post office, the i oad traffic inspectorate or the local section of the 
automobile service 

(d) Coining into Operation of the Time-table 

In some cases the regulations impose a time limit foi putting 
the time-table into operation 

Belgian legislation on rules of emplo^nnent fixes a time limit of 
15 days following the posting up of the time-table, but this period 
may be increased up to not more than two months by the head 
of the undertaking In Czechoslovakia the time limit is 8 days for un- 
dertakings employing over 30 persons In Finland it is 1 4 days 
In tramway, trolley-bus and motor-bus services in Great Britain 
(London excepted) and Belfast, notice of 10 days must be given 
before any amendment can be made in a time-table and this notice 
must be posted up 6 days in advance In London the time limit 
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IS 5 days for passenger transport undertakings and 10 days for the 
tramway services In Switzerland it is 3 days for undertakings 
covered by the transport regulations 

III Posting up or tiil Time-table 

The posting up of the time-table m a prominent place accessible 
to the workers is requiied by the regulations in force in the majority 
of countries (Argentina^ Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Spam, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U S S B ) 

In Austria and the Netherlands a copy of the time-table must 
also be gnmn to each worker joining the undertaking 
The posting up of time-tables in vehicles is especially mentioned 
in the Brazilian and Uruguayan regulations and in the Greek 
Decree relating to motor buses and coaches In these three countiies 
motor buses belonging to passenger transport companies with more 
than 20 buses are not required to display a copy of the regulations 
In France the posting up of certain information regarding hours 
may be ordered m the Departments by the prefects or by the 
prefect of police m police areas, in conditions decided by these 
officials 


§ 2 — Records, Cards or Sheets 

The records, cards or sheets prescribed in a large number of 
legulations are intended to facilitate the supervision of the appli- 
cation of time-tables In most cases the keeping of the records 
IS entrusted to the employer, who must enter on them details 
concerning the normal hours and overtime worked by each worker 
in his employment In many cases the regulations also provide 
for the issue of an employment book to each worker, who must 
himself enter in it all particulars concerning his work All records 
kept by the employers and employment books in possession of the 
workers must usually be submitted to the supervisory authorities 
on demand 

I Records, Cards, Sheets, etc , kept by the Employer 

The keeping of a record by the employer, listing all workers m - 
his employment and showing day by day "the normal hours and 



overtime worked, by each is required by the regulations in force in 
Aigentina, Australia^ Austria^ Belgium^ Brazil, Canada (Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec), Denmaik, Finland, 
France, Germany, Gi eat Britain, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden," Switzei land, the United States, Uruguay, 
and the USSR 

The British Road and’ Rail Traffic Act, 1933, requires the holder 
of a goods vehicle licence to keep, or cause to be kept, current records 
showing for every person employed by him as a driver or statutory 
attendant of an authoiised vehicle the times at which that person 
commenced or ceased work and particulars of his intervals of rest 
and like information as respects himself when acting as such driver 
or attendant Similar provisions are in force in Northern Ireland 

In Estonia the keeping of a record of normal hours and overtime 
worked is required in undertakings in which the establishment of 
rules of employment is compulsory In other undertakings, over- 
time must be entered in the pay-book issued to each worker 

The French Decrees relating to land transport undertakings, 
tramway and motor-bus services, funeral undertakings, and the 
passenger transport services of Pans and district stipulate that the 
head or occupier of the undertaking must keep a record of the days 
on which exceptions to the usual time-table are made and the 
length of such exceptions 

In Spain the standard rules of employment in force m Alicante 
for mechanically-propelled vehicles, in Barcelona for motor-bus 
drivers, and m Cordoba for carters state that employers must note 
in a book or on pay receipts the amount of overtime worked and 
the payment received by the worker for such work Garage owners 
m Madrid must keep a book or register showing particulars of 
overtime worked by the staff Employers of vehicle drivers in 
Seville must forward to the office of the competent joint committee, 
at. the end of each week, a list of the drivers who have worked 
overtime, with particulars as to the number of hours of overtime 
and the reasons for working it 

The regulations m a number of countries, including Brazil, 
Finland, Latvia, Poland, and the USSR, definitely state that the 
amount paid for overtime must be entered m the overtime record 

In most countries these records must be at the disposal of the 
officials of the labour inspectorate (Argentine, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Estonia, Germany, Italy, Latvia, Luxem- 
burg, Blexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and USSR) 
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The supervision is earned out in Finland by the Labour Inspec- 
torate and workers’ delegates, in jPrance by the Labour Inspectorate 
(and, for tramway and motor-bus services, by the supervisory 
service of the Ministry of Public Works) , in Great Britain hy the 
authorities issuing licences and police officers, m Spain by the 
joint committees, and m the United States by transport offices set 
up by the various States 

II Recorbs, Carrs and Slips kept by the Worker 

In Argentina, Gieece, Uruguay, and the USSR the "employer 
must provide his staff with employment books showing the liolder’s 
name, address, occupation and wages, his time-table and rest days 
In Australia the laws and awards issued m the different States 
stipulate that an employment and pay book must be issued to 
each worker, in which he must make daily entries concerning the 
hours at vhich he begins and finishes his work and the amount 
of overtime worked These particulars must be countersigned by 
the employer, generally within the follow'ing 24 hours 

In Brazil 'drivers of vehicles must enter on a daily.card posted 
up in each vehicle, or on the service sheet m omnibuses, all changes 
made as a result of service lequirements m their time-table or in 
that of staff employed m connection with the vehicle The next 
day the employment card of each wmrker must be brought up to 
date by the employer, m the light of these entnes 

In Geimany the collective rules for long-distance goods transport 
require the employer to provide his workeis with control sheets, 
valid for two w^eeks, showing the name of the driver and that of 
the assistant driver or other persons if any, accompanying the 
driver, the journey to be undertaken, and the registration number 
of the A’’ehicle The sheet must show for each day particulars 
concerning hours of work, the load carried, and for long-distance 
runs the number of hours at the wdieel, hours of attendance and 
breaks, rest days must also be.sliow'n Entries are made by the 
driver but must be countersigned by the employer In motor-bus 
services m Saxony, drivers must have a route book, in \vhich they 
must note the number of hours at the wheel and the number of 
kilometres covered In transport and removal" undertakings in 
Silesia, overtime must be notified to the employer, otherwise the 
driver loses his right to increased rates of pay 

In the United States a number of States, includmg' Arizona, New^ 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, and South Da- 
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kota, require the driver to he in possession of a control sheet on which 
he must note, day by day, his hours of attendance and actual woi king 
hours, breaks, and, in -some cases, the number of miles travelled, 
with the names of the places at which the run began and ended 

According to the British Act of 1933, every driver of a vehicle 
engaged m transporting goods must keep a daily record showing 
the hours at which he began and ended his work, as well as 
rest intervals He must make similar entries for all persons 
accompanying him 

The French Decree relating to land transport undertakings 
states that all instructions as regards hours must be copied for 
each member of the travelling staff into a book, which must 
accompany the vehicle to which the worker is attached In tram- 
way and motor-bus services, drivers are entitled on completing 
their duties to make a note m a special register of any exceptions 
to the provisions of the Decree which have had to be made during 
the journey The ministerial Order for the organisation of the taxi 
industry in Pans states that, pending the adoption of special 
machines for recording* automatically the entry into service of the 
vehicle, supervision will be exercised by means of plates or slips 
showing the date and time when the vehicle leaves the garage, or by a 
vehicle card kept by the driver, which must be shovui on demand 

In Italy a number of collective agreements stipulate that, on 
return to his garage, the driver must note in a record or on a sheet 
the time of leaving the garage and the time of his return In taxi 
undertakings he receives a copy of the sheet he has filled m, counter- 
signed by the undertaking. 

In the Netherlands the regulations m force require every driver 
of a motor bus to note the actual hours worked by him as driver 
and any other jobs done on behalf of the undertalang on a 
card, drawn up for four weeks" in accordance with the model 
prescribed by the Ministry 

In New Zealand the drivers’ award requires every employer to 
provide each driver with a book in which to note the total number 
of hours for which he is entitled to wages, overtime being specified 
m each case These entries must be countersigned by the employer 
within 24 hours of their being made - 

According to the Swiss regulations for professional drivers of 
motor vehicles, drivers are" required to keep a strict account of 
their hours of work and attendance In certam classes of under- 
takings, where it is not possible to make a clear distinction, hours 
of work and hours of attendance may be entered as one item 
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Drivers are required to make their entries daiJy and to have them 
countersigned by l.he employer or hiSl representative by tl\c end of 
the same Avock 11 lor any good reason (breakdown, accident, urgent 
relief measures, force majeni e^ aio.) the provisions governing hours 
ol work and hours ol allendance cannot bo observed, the reasons 
and the results must bo noted in the diiver’s work-book The driver 
must always carry Ins work-book on his person, accompanied by 
a control sheet lor Iho current period The form used for the 
control sheet is given below 

PARTI CUL Alls COKGllRi^ING IIOLUER 

Name 

Dale ol bn 111 
Commune oi origin 

Domicile •. 

employer 

Natmo ol umlcrlakmg 
Date of 1 ‘^suo 

Stonaluu aij(i sea! of Utc authorities 


HOURS or WORK ANB HOURS OF ATTENDANCE 


Dale 


Time 
ut yliich 
WOlk 

began 

'1 line 
at \\hl( h 

WOlk 

ended 

Sen ice 
at 
the 
w heel 

Olhci 

work 

Total 

hours 

of 

work 

Hours 

of 

attend- 

ance 





Ilife Min 

lirs Min 

lIrs Min 

» 

Urs Min 

Sunday 

MoiuUu 

Tuesday 

Wodnesdav 

Tlunsdaj 

Friday 

Satin day 






• 


Sunday 

I^londay 

'ruesdai 

Wednesday 

Tlunsdaj " 

Friday 

Satin day 










Total lor two vccks 






Total for one veok 





Rmoigency voik 


ChecKcd bii c»np!oi/er 
Half 


Sumaline 


Signaluie of driver 
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According to the above-mentioned regulations, work-books and 
control sheets filled in by the worker must be submitted to the 
supervisory authorities on demand 

In Brazil^ France, New Zealand, and the United States it is 
expressly stipulated that all such documents must be drawn up 
on the forms established and approved by the competent authorities 
and that they must be produced at the request of the supervisory 
authorities 

§ 3 — Othei Forms of Supervision 

In a few cases the regulations make provision for special measures 
of supervision 

' In France a special device is provided for m the municipal order 
regulating the organisation of the taxi industry m Pans This 
order states that the time of departure of vehicles from the garage 
will be checked by an automatic machine of a special model approved 
by the police authorities 

For Germany the new road control regulations should be men- 
tioned By decision of the Ministry of Labour, long-distance goods 
traffic on the roads has been placed under the supervision of the 
German Labour Front In each district an organisation has been 
set up entitled the " Reichsbetnebsgememschaft Verkehr und 
offenthche Betriebe ” which makes flying visits of supervision to 
certain especially busy points on autostrades in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, etc Further, the- " Reichsl<Taftwagenbetriebs- 
verband ” possesses, m partial collaboration with the German 
Labour Front, about 90 mobile traffic supervision units throughout 
the whole of Germany Finally, in certain districts, the traffic 
police is also called upon to effect the supervision of long-distance 
goods traffic 

In Mexico hired vehicles m the Federal District are classified 
in five groups, each having a distinct colour (green, red, yellow, 
blue, and white) The vehicles of each g^roup must remain in their 
garage on one specified day between Monday and Friday (Monday 
for green vehicles, etc ) On Saturdays and Sundays and on certain 
public holidays (1 January, 15' and 16 September, 24, 25 and 
31 December), or when tourist traffic is particularly heavy, all five 
groups may ply for hire 

In Spain the standard 'rules of employment for mechanical 
transport m Alicante stipulate that the supervision of the weekly 
rest of drivers of private motor cars will be effected by means of a 
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printed card, issued by the competent joint committee and fixed 
on the ^\lnd-sc^eell of the vehicle 

In the United State'; the Federal Act of 1935 requires all transport 
undertakings i.o submit a monthly report to t,he Bureau of Motor 
Carrieis m Washington, showing the hours woilced by their 
employ ees in excess of regular houi s and gnung the reasons for such 
ovcilirae A number of States, including New Hampshire New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota and South Dakota, lequue similar 
leports to be submitted at regulai intervals to the competent 
authorities Alabama, Oklahoma and New Hampshire require the 
employer tu submit emergency report, s to the competent authorities 
when a driver is compelled by unavoidable circumstances to exceed 
the legal hours ol work 


4 — Penalties 
I Fixes 

Fhe penalties laid down by the regulations of the various countries 
lor hi caches ot the pi ovisions regulating lioui s of work alwavs include 
lines, the amount ol vliich varies great, ly from country to countrv 

In Caiixuia the usual maximum fine is $200, but m certain serious 
cases fines amounting to $500 and even $1,000 may be imposed 
In Geimani/ fines vary from RM i to RM 150, while in Great 
Biitain a £20 fine mav be imposed and as much as £50 in the case 
of a repeated ofience 

In Italy the inaMinum fine is 1,000 lire In Switzeiland the 
transport regulations provide for a maximum fine of 500 francs, 
and 1,000 francs m the case of a repeated offence, the regulations 
for prolessioiial drivers of motor vehicles fix these limits at 200 
irancs and 500 francs 

In the United States the Federal Act, fixes the maximum fine at 
$100 foi the first offence and at S500 for a repeated ofTonce, in the 
difierent States minimum fines ary from $5 to $100 and maximum 
fines fiom $50 to $600 In the USSR a fine of not more than 
300 roubles maj^ be imposed, but when the offence is committed 
by a group of not less than thiee \\orkers, the maximum fine is 
fixed at 10,000 roubles 

II Terms or Imprisoxmlnt 

Terms of imprisonment are piovided for m certain regulat,ions 
In Bele^ium the term of imprisonment varies fiom 8 days to one 
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month In cases of a repeated offence the British regulations make 
provision'for a term of imprisonment not exceeding three months 
instead of a fine 

The Czechoslovak regulations provide for imprisonment if the 
person breaking the regulations is msolvent, the maximum term 
IS three months, which may he increased up to six months m case 
of a repeated offence In Estonia imprisonment of not more than 
three months may he imposed 

In Germany an employer who is wilfully guilty of a repeated 
offence is liable to imprisonment of not more than six months, 
while in Poland a repeated offence is punishable by a term of 
imprisonment varying between two weeks and three months 
In case of a serious or repeated offence, the Swiss regulations 
for motor-vehicle drivers provide for a fine or a term of imprison- 
ment of not more than 10 days 

In the United States (New York) offenders may be sentenced to 
a maximum of 6 days’ imprisonment 

In the USSR the regulations provide, in addition to fines, for 
hard labour of not more than six months’ duration and, if the 
offence is committed by a group of at least three workers, imprison-- 
ment or hard labour for a period of not more than one year 

III Suspension or Withdrawal or Trade Licences 
OR Driving Licences 

The suspension or withdrawal of the trade licence or the driving 
licence is expressly mentioned only m a very small number of 
regulations 

The British Act states that the licence may be suspended when 
the holder no longer satisfies the conditions in which it was issued 
It may be withdrawn m case of a repeated or wilful offence, or 
when a breach of the regulations entails danger for the public 
Similar provisions are m force m New Zealand 

In Switzerland driving licences may be withdrawn by the Cantonal 
administrative authorities in cases of breaches of the regulations 
In the United States the withdrawal of a licence is provided for 
m certain States following a serious breach of the regulations, the 
same being the case m the Canadian Province of Manitoba 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1 ~ FORM OF THE REGULATIONS 

The first question to be settled is whether the proposed legulations 
should take the form of a Draft Convention oi of a Recommendation 

The study of national regulations shows that many countiies 
have limited, while some ha^e considerably reduced, the hours of 
w^ork of the tiavellmg staff m road transport, and a Draft Con- 
vention to mtioduce a measure of uniformity in conditions of 
employment m the industrv wmuld no doubt serve a useful purpose 
International Convcnfions are not onlv of value fiom the social 
standpoint, they are also a means of neutralising the effects ol 
competition — a factoi whose importance Ihe development of road 
transport is tending to increase 

Besides the social and economic arguments, considerations of a 
legal character may also he advanced m lavoiir of regulation by 
a Draft Convention It should be remembered for instance, 
that only an International ConAmntion is legally binding on the 
States wdiich ratify it 

In view of these consideiaiions, it is suggested that the proposed 
legulations should lake the form of a Draft Convention 


II -- SCOPE 

The question placed on the Agenda of the Conleience by the 
Governing Body is worded as follow's " Regulation of the hours 
of work and rest periods of professional drivers (and their assistants) 
of vehicles engaged in road transport " 

The question of scope will be considered successively in respect of 

(1) the undertakings, 

(2) the vehicles, 

(3) the persons 
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§ 1 — Scope as regards Undertakings 
I Traksport Ukdertakijngs Proper and Undertakings 

NOT SPECIALISING IN TRANSPORT 

A great variety of undertakings engage in road transport 
There are transport undertakings propei — that is to say, set up 
foi the express purpose of transporting goods or persons on account 
of another, and there are undertakings whose mam business is not 
to transport goods or persons, but which do so to meet their own 
requiiements or those of the general public tiansport and delivery 
of vaiious goods to customers (industrial and commercial under- 
takings), transport of workers (industrial undei takings, especially 
those woTkmg m the open air and establishments at some distance 
from urban centies), transport of pupils (school services), transport 
of troops (army services), transport of the sick (hospital services), 
transport of police, transport of fiie-brigades, transport of refuse 
(municipal services), etc The first point is therefoie to decide 
whether it is desired to include all classes of undertakings which 
cairy out any tiansport activities while reserving the possibility 
of making exemptions, or whether it is preferable to limit the 
regulations to road transport undertakings alone 

From the standpoint of labour protection there seems to be no 
reason to make a distinction between the professional diivers (and 
their assistants) employed by the dilTerent classes of undertakings, 
for the effort required of a driver or delivery-man employed by 
a goods transport undertaking is approximately the same as that 
required of the same class of staff engaged m delivering goods 
for an industrial or commercial undei taking For this reason, 
the majority of the general regulations on hours of woik either 
include or exclude both classes of drivers and their assistants 
, Where in some cases these regulations specially mention land 
transpoit undei takings as falling within their scope (eg the 
Washington Hours of Work -(Industry) Convention, No 1), this 
IS merely with a view to defining their scope and not with any 
intention of making a distinction based on the conditions of 
employment of the workers 

Various regulations concerning conditions of employment refer 
specially to drivers (and, sometimes, their assistants) employed m 
road transport, but here again no distinction is usually made 
between the different classes of undertakings, whatever the nature 
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of the legulaiions, the whole of the specified class of workers is 
covered 

There are, of course, regulations which apply only to transport 
undertakings proper, and even to special classes of staff in such 
undertakings, this system being the rule rather than the exception 
m collective agreements, collective rules, or regulations based on 
an arbitration award or a recommendation made by a joint body, 
since the object of this type of regulation is to fix conditions of 
work in just a given branch of industry These regulations, 
however, either merely supplement other and more general regu- 
lations applicable to undertakings as a whole, or they co-exist 
with other regulations of the same type coveimg not only the 
various branches of the road transport industry but also all sections 
of the mining and manufacturing industries and commercial and 
office work, the conditions of emplo^unent of drivers (and their 
assistants) are governed by a series of separate regulations, but 
these regulations, taken as a whole, tend to cover the whole eco- 
nomic activify of the country Moreover, some of the regulations 
of this type apply to drivers (and sometimes their assistants) as 
an occupational class, irrespective of the undertaking to which 
they are attached, and m this case the criterion " undertaking ” 
disappears completely, all that remains is the occupational criterion, 
indicated foi example by membership m a given trade union 

As to traffic safety legulations, their object precludes any 
distinction based on the nature of the -undertaking — with the 
exception of the cases mentioned later The point of these regu- 
lations IS that the maximum time spent at the wdieel of a vehicle 
should be limited to a figure beyond which the strain put on the 
driver becomes dangerous both f 6 r himself and for othei persons 
using the road It therefore does not matter whether the driver 
is 111 the service of a transport undertaking proper or whether he 
IS employed by some other kind of undertaking 

Finally, it may be noted that one of the reasons which led the 
Governing Body to- place the question of the hours of work and 
rest periods of professional drivers (and their assistants) on the 
Agenda of the Conference was the problem of the competition 
between rail and road transport, as was shown by the discussion 
which took place at the Seventy-fifth Session of the Governing 
Body During that discussion attention was drawm to the dif- 
ferences, from the standpoint of regulation working hours, between 
the driver of a railway engine and the driver of a lorry both doing 
the same journey, but it was not suggested that a distinction 
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should he made between the drivers of lorries belonging to transport 
undertakings proper and those employed by other classes of under- 
takings It IS m fact clear that industrial and commercial under- 
takings compete with the railways in the same way as do concerns 
specialising in transport work If motor-bus and motor-coach 
services, and removal and delivery services, are recognised as 
direct rivals of the railway companies, then so are the many 
industrial and commercial undertakings whose lorries cart milk, 
newspapers, building materials, and all sorts of other goods 


II Undertakings engaging in a Particular Form 

OF Transport 

(a) Goods Transport Undertakings and Passenger 
Tiansport Undertakings 

Among transport undertakings proper, there are undoubtedly 
a number of different categories, the principal distinction being 
that between goods transport undertakings and passenger transport 
undertakings The question arises whether one or other should 
be excluded from the scope of the proposed regulations 
Since, as shown above, the general tendency of the regulations 
is to cover professional drivers (and their assistants) employed not 
only m transport undertakings proper but also in concerns in which 
transport operations are not the principal activity, and since social 
and economic considerations, as well as traffic safety requirements, 
all militate m favour of general regulations, it does not seem 
advisable to contemplate an exclusion of this sort But as the 
drivers (and their assistants) employed by the various classes of 
undertakings under consideration have varying conditions of work, 
the proposed international regulations might well provide for special 
ad hoc schemes to meet special cases This, however, does not 
raise the question of inclusion m, or exclusion from, the scope of the 
regulations 

The position is the same with regard to the question of making 
a distinction according to the kinds of goods transported Un- 
doubtedly the transport of highly perishable commodities — fruit, 
vegetables, milk, flowers, etc — and the carrying of articles for 
immediate use — daily papers, repair equipment sent to the scene 
of an accident, etc — call for exceptions or special schemes But 
here again the question of inclusion or exclusion does not arise 
As regards passenger transport undertakings, too, the same 
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arguments apply the provisions of the regulations as to scope 
should not distinguish between passenger transport staff employed 
on regular routes and that employed over no fixed route 

To sum up, the Office does not consider it advisable that Govern- - 
ments should be consulted as to the general inclusion or exclusion 
of certain classes of transport undertakings 

(b) Undeitalangs for the Hire of Vehicles (Taxis or Cabs) 

There is one rather special class of undertakmg among passenger 
transport undertakings, namely the hackney-carriage undertaking 
(taxis or cabs) Such concerns 'may be established undertakings 
with a number of drivers m their service, or again they may consist 
of independent contractors, i e drivers owning their own vehicles 
and working on their own account and responsibility In the latter 
case it IS ob-vuously difficult to distinguish between the concepts 
of the undertaking and the person covered Moreover, the hackney- 
carriage business raises very special questions 'as regards hours of 
work, for in many cases the regulation hours are those during 
which the vehicle plies for hire, and not the driver’s hours oh work 
or driving hours Here the problem of labour protection is not 
quite the same as m the case of other classes of drivers, on account 
of the irregularity of the work and the long waiting periods — real 
breaks — ^which split up the actual working day of taxi drivers and 
cab drivers Furthermore, the economic problem of road and rail 
competition does not arise 

In practice, very few of the general regulations on hours of work 
specifically cover drivers of taxis or cabs, many of them m fact 
expressly exclude such persons from their scope' Special regulations 
for this occupation are not very common and generally take the 
form of collective agreements, collective rules, arbitration awards, 
or similar decisions of a purely local character -In some cases the 
hackney-carriage business is governed not by regulations concerning 
conditions of employment' or traffic safety, but merely by police 
regulations 

It therefore seems logical to raise the question whether 
hackney-carriage drivers should be included an, or excluded from, 
the proposed regulations 

\ « 

(c) Agiicultural and Forestry U ndei takings ' 

Transport work m connection with agriculture and forestiy 
IS of two kinds transport required to secure the normal working 
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of the undertaking and^ the transport of agricultural produce 
The. first kind is itself very varied, and includes cartage between 
the undertakings and the fields or forests, and the delivery by the 
undertaking to the station, market or customers of products which 
in ,some cases have already been partially sorted or treated (put m 
hales, packing cases or sacks, or threshed, sawed, cleaned, 
sorted, etc ) 

The second kind of transport consists mamly m the carrying of 
agricultural produce from a market, depot, warehouse, or other 
storage premises not in the undertaking itself to its final destination 
factory, workshop, retail shop, or the customer’s home It is 
closely related to transport between the undertaking and the 
station, market, warehouse or storage premises, the only difference 
between them lies m the nature of the undertaking m one case the 
agricultural or forestry undertaking transports the goods, while 
m the other it is a transport undertaking proper or the customer 
purchasing the goods 

There seems to be no reason why the proposed regulations should 
not include the transport of agricultural and forestry produce from 
a warehouse intermediate between the agricultural or forestry 
undertaking and the actual customer, since this is a form of indus- 
trial or commercial transport altogether similar to that dealt with 
under (a) It must be mentioned, however that certain regulations 
formally exclude from their scope the 'transport of agricultural 
produce, but without defining such transport 

As to the initial transport of agricultural produce from tlie 
undertaking to a warehouse outside the undertaking, this differs 
from the kind of transport just mentioned on account of its irre- 
gularity, for it takes place only on certain days, and sometimes only 
in certain seasons Such transport does not constitute the mam, but 
only a subsidiary, activity of the agricultural undertaking 

Other forms of transport for the purposes of the agricultural or 
forestry undertakmg obviously beat no kind of resemblance to 
transport for industrial or commercial purposes, here the needs 
of the undertakmg make it very difficult to apply any sort of rigid 
regulations 

Most of the regulations on conditions of employment exclude 
agriculture and forestry, as do most of the traffic safety regulations 
Sotne of the latter, however, make a distinction between agricultural 
.transport proper and the transport of agricultural produce, a point 
which has just been discussed Some traffic safety regulations 
differentiate agricultural and forestry transport according to the 
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roads used when a public highway is used, the regulations apply, 
when a private road is used, they do not This leads to the exclusion 
Irom the scope of the regulations of all agricultural and forestry 
transport as soon as the vehicle enters a private road or travels on 
private property belonging to the undertaking, in a field or forest 
A distinction founded on this criterion — public highway or private 
road — may be justified m connection with trallic safety, but it 
cannot be made m regulations for the protection of labour of the 
kind contemplated here 

For the various reasons discussed above, it seems advisable to 
ask Governments for an opinion as to the inclusion or exclusion 
of transport by agricultural or forestry undertakings, but it does 
not seem desirable to consider the possibility of exclusion based 
on the nature of the products earned 

(d) Transport of Sick and Injured Persons 

The transport of sick and injured peisons is organised either by 
undertakings specialising in that sort of work (ambulance firms) 
or directly by hospitals, nuismg homes, and similar establish- 
ments The transport of sick and injured persons is always of 
an irregular and unforeseen character,, which even m specialised 
undertakings makes the conditions of employment of drivers 
very similar to those of diivers of hackney-carriages and vehicles 
for hire 

The various general regulations on hours of work cover 
professional drivers (and their assistants) employed in the transport 
of the sick organised directly by hospitals, nursing homes, and 
similar establishments in so far as these undertakings come under 
their scope, which is relatively seldom Examples of special 
regulations for professional drivers (and assistants) in the employ- 
ment of specialised undertakings are quite exceptional Finally, 
various traffic safety regulations formally exclude ambulances of all 
sorts from their scope 

International regulations covering professional drivers of 
ambulances, whether attached to hospitals or specialised transport 
undertakings, should make provision for special schemes for these 
drivers and their assistants There seems no serious reason to 
exclude them from the scope of the regulations, but m view of 
actual conditions m the various countries, it would seem advisable 
to ask Governments their views as to -the inclusion or exclusion 
of this class of transport 
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(e) Transport Services of Hotels 

This class of transport has a nnmher of special features It is 
always of an intermittent nature and is organised by a class of 
undertaking whose mam activity is not transport work, moreover, 
the staff engaged in' it, m most cases, performs other work when 
not employed on transport duties 

Actually the regulations governing this branch of transport are 
so few m number that it did not seem worth while discussing 
them m Chapter II of this Report Accordingly, it would he 
advisable to consider the possibility of excluding the transport of 
travellers and their luggage to and from a hotel, or other similar 
establishment, and a station or port of arrival or departure This 
exclusion would thus not apply to all the transport services of 
hotels, which often organise motor tours similar to those run by 
travel and tourist agencies - 

(f) Funeral Undei takings 

Transport by funeral undertakings is of a very special nature 
and the conditions of employment of hearse drivers and mutes 
cannot easily be assimilated to those of other professional drivers 
(and their assistants) employed on road transport Moreover, 
while this class of transport is more or less common m populous 
districts, its importance is very much less m small places Finally, 
it IS subject to sudden and unforeseen variations, especially m 
times of epidemic 

As m the cases considered above, only a small number of 
regulations formally include or exclude transport by funeral 
undertakings, and there are similarly very few instances of special 
regulations dealing with the matter While admittedly the staff 
here considered may be given the benefit of special schemes, the 
question ihay also he raised 'whether it wmuld not he advisable 
to exclude them completely from the scope of the proposed 
regulations 

(g) Publia Services dnectly administered by the State oi Local 
Authorities, when Such Services are not of an Industrial 
or Commercial Natme 

Whatever the branch of transport considered — ^whether that of 
undertakings specialising m the carrying of goods or passengers or 
that of industrial and commercial undertakings — ^it is obvious that 
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in either case the undertaking may be private or public Whea, 
hovcver, it IS a question of protecting piofessional drivers (and 
their assistants), m their employment, the determining factor 
siiould be not the legal status of the employer but the actual 
natuie of tlic work it-self In this respect transport by services 
directly administered by the State or local authorities may be 
divided into two mam groups 

1 Tianspoit by services of an industrial or commercial 
chai acter , 

2 Transport bv services not having this character 

/ 

Services of an mdustiial or commercial character include all 
those which, m one country or another, can be run equally well 
either by private undertakings, operatiitg under a concession or 
otherwise, or by the State or local authorities, and indeed m this 
field public and private establishments sometimes compete against 
each otlier "Ihis class of sei vices includes 

Postal motor-coach services, 

Paicels and goods delivery services, 

Tiansport foi electrical power stations, 

Transport for gas Avorks, 

Transport for water supply services. 

Transport for road services 

Services not of an industrial or commercial character include 
all those which m every country are managed solely by the State 
or local authorities on account of their fundamental public impor- 
tance These include 

National defence services, - 
Fire fighting services, 

Police services 

In all these services transport work is definitely intermittent m 
charact er 

The national regulations differ considerably from country to 
country Transport for or by the postal and telegiaph services 
IS frequently the subject of special legulations, the stall often 
having the status of officials In some countries collective agree- 
ments or similar arrangements regulate conditions of employment 
m undertakings engaging in transport for the Post Office and those 
of drivers diicctly employed by that department In others the 
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special transport regulations refer to postal and telegraph services 
m particular and provide that their staffs shall have the same 
working conditions as those of persons employed m road transport 
undertakings operating under a concession In some cases, on 
the contrary, traffic safety regulations formally exclude from their 
scope the transport of parcels or persons organised either directly 
by the Post Office or by an undertaking operating under a 
concession from that department 

- As to transport for or by a public service other than the postal 
and telegraph services, while a fairly large number of the general 
regulations on hours of work make no difference between staff 
employed by the public authorities and that m the service of 
private employers, this class of transport is nevertheless excluded 
from the scope af a number of national regulations, especially 
those dealing with traffic safety When exemptions of this sort 
are made, they do not always apply to all services (other than the 
postal and telegraph services) directly administered by the State 
or local authorities, hut frequently- to some of them only The 
distinction made above between services of an industrial and 
commercial character and those not having this character does 
not appear m the various regulations It is only by comparing 
the various exclusions made and the special regulations for certain 
State or municipal services that any such difference can be 
established 

The great variety of the systems adopted makes it essential to 
ask Governments for an opinion on this matter 

III Nature of the Transport 

A number of traffic safety regulations apply only to transport 
against payment, free transport being formally excluded from 
their scope This distinction immediately eliminates all transpoit 
by establishments other than transport undertakings proper, for 
m fact only the latter, whether carrying passengers or goods, 
make any charge for their services 

A distinction based on whether transport is free of charge or 
undertaken for remuneration leads m practice to the same con- 
siderations as those already discussed under (I), and the conclusions 
to be drawn would therefore be the same - The question then 
raised, namely, whether the proposed international regulations 
should extend only to transport undertakings proper or also to 
other undertakings, need not be repeated m a different form 
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IV Area covered 

In addition to regulations which by their nature are of purely 
local scope (collective agreements, collective rules, arbitration 
awards, 3omx. agreements, etc ), the regulations of a general nature, 
including the traffic safety regulations, are sometimes limited in 
scope to certain urban zones or mter-urban areas 

It may indeed be taken for granted that urban transport differs 
to some extent from mter-urban transport on account of the 
varymg traffic requirements m the two cases Again, m certain 
countries the municipal authorities reserve the right to regulate 
road traffic m the areas under their jurisdiction It may he said, 
however — and this is what matters for the purpose of the proposed 
mtei national regulations — that the conditions of employment of 
driA’-ers engaged m urban and mter-urban transport are roughly 
speaking the same The organisation of the work may vary with 
the method of transport employed, hut the effort required of the 
drivers is practically the same It might, of course, be maintained 
that the question of competition between road and rail arises more 
' particularly in connection with mter-urhan transport, hut in 
practice a large number of firms undertake both urban and mter- 
urban transport, e g removal undertakings, delivery services, 
industrial and commercial undertakings which deliver goods to 
customers or themselves transport the raw materials they need 
If either urban or mter-urban transport were to be excluded from 
the scope of the proposed international regulations, the effective 
supervision of their application would become very difficult, if not 
impossible, the more so as the same drivers (and assistants) may 
be employed on both kinds of transport according to circumstances 

Where traffic exigencies necessitate different schemes of work for 
drivers (and assistants) employed in urban transport, and for those 
m mter-urban transport, the regulations can always make provision 
for the appropriate schemes (for example, by insisting on two 
drivers relieving each other on journeys exceeding a certain time 
or distance) For these reasons it does not seem advisable to 
consider the exclusion of certain classes of drivers (and assistants) 
on the ground of the area within which the vehicle operates 


§ 2 — Scope as regards Vehicles 

The nature of the vehicle used for road transport is an important 
factor m the establishment of conditions of employment for 
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drivers if not for their assistants The effort required of the driver 
of a motor lorry is obviously not the same as that required of a 
cab driver, not only are the technical qualifications called for 
different, but also the physical strain, the degree of concentration 
needed and the resultant fatigue for the driver differ in the case of 
vehicles travelling at very different speeds 

There are in practice two mam groups of vehicles power- driven 
vehicles and vehicles drawn' by animals or persons Power- 
driven vehicles used on the roads are in turn very various An 
mitial distinction may be drawn according as the power is produced 
entirely by the vehicle itself or is obtained from another source 
with which the vehicle remains in permanent contact Vehicles 
of the first kind include all self-propelled vehicles properly so called , 
those of the second are trolley buses, which receive their motive 
power from an overhead cable by means of a trolley, and which 
consequently can only travel over specified routes 

Among self-propelled vehicles a second distinction may be made 
(a) vehicles which consist mainly of a motor, move on wheels, 
caterpillar wheels or runners, and carry only their own fuel and 
the driver, (b) motor vehicles which m addition to their own weight 
ordinarily transport goods or passengers or both In the first 
category come road traction engines, steam-rollers, tractors, pedal 
cycles with an engine, motor cycles, etc To the second category 
belong all motor buses, motor coaches, lorries for the transport 
of goods, lorries for special purposes (fire engines, road sweepers, 
garbage carts, water carts, etc ) 

A final distinction may be made between the self-propelled 
vehicles themselves — a group including all those mentioned so far — 
and the vehicles attached to self-propelled vehicles — a group 
naturally consisting of all vehicles specially built for use as trailers 

As regards vehicles drawn by animals or persons, it seems un- 
necessary to differentiate between the various types used The only 
useful distinction is that which can be made between vehicles drawn 
by animal power ^ and those drawn by persons , vehicles propelled 
by persons will include not only handcarts, rickshaw, and similar 
vehicles, but also bicycles, carrier tricycles, etc 

In practice the general regulations on hours of work do not 
differentiate between drivers (and their assistants) according to 
the nature of the vehicle they drive, and any exclusion from the 
scope of the regulations applies alike to the drivers of motor vehicles 


^ For convenience, described as “ hoise-drawn vehicles ” 
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and of hoise-drawm vehicles Nevertheless, m some cases, different 
hours schemes (e g as regards extensions) are prescribed for the 
two classes of drivers, this, however, does not raise the question 
of their exclusion from the scope of the regulations, only that of 
the organisation of the work 

On the other hand, all traffic safety regulations apply solely 
to the drivers of motor-driven vehicles As in many cases these 
are the only regulations to fix minimum conditions of employment, 
it would be impossible to ignore so general and fundamental a 
distinction Traffic safety regulations also differentiate between 
mechanically-dnven vehicles m the manner indicated above, 
some of them exclude certain categories, others expressly include 
those same categories For example, trolley buses, tractors, 
road traction engines and trailers aie sometimes included and some- 
times excluded It does not seem advisable to make exemptions 
of this sort in international regulations, for a study of the national 
regulations does not suggest that there is any one general type of 
exemption But the proposed international regulations might leave 
it open to Governments to exclude ceitam classes of vehicles when 
this appears necessary 

There is, however, a special class of vehicle which might be 
geneially excluded, namely, pedal cycles with an engine, and motor 
cycles It IS indeed difficult to treat the vork of the driver of such 
a vehicle on the same footing as that of the driver of a lorry or 
ti actor, besides which motor'cycles and similar vehicles are ceitamly 
not a seiious source of competition foi the lailways 

Finally, it may be noted that the argument concerning road and 
lail competition may be applied to all drivers of mechanically- 
driven vehicles to the exclusion of those m charge of vehicles 
piopelled by animals or peisons 

For these reasons it seems justifiable to consult Governments 
on the deteimmation of the scope of the regulations as regaids the 
vehicles used 


§ 3 — Scope as regards Persons 

i 

I DnriiSiTiON or the PiiorESSioxAL Driver akd his 

Assistants 

While the term " professional driver " raises no difficulty of 
interpi etation, the term “ assistant ” does In practice the assistant 
may just as well be an auxiliary driver accompanying the driver 
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and taking his turn at the wheel as any other person assisting m 
connection with the transport work, i e , besides the whole travelling 
staff, the term may also include part of the stationary staff 
repair shop mechanics, storekeepers, and workers engaged in 
loading and unloading goods It may even cover, as it does in some 
regulations, any member of the staff employed m the upkeep of 
roads and other means of communication, petrol station men, etc 

The first category of assistants to be covered by the regulations- 
would appear to be that mentioned above, namely, the relief driver 
or auxiliary driver Some traffic safety regulations make it com- 
pulsory for a vehicle to carry an auxiliary driver on long journeys 
and m this case the conditions of employment of the driver and 
auxiliary driver are the same In certain regulations the term 
“ assistant ” covers the person required to travel on the mam 
vehicle or the trailer, even when he is not required to drive , in this 
case, too, his conditions of employment closely resemble those of 
the driver, the conditions of both men being based mainly on 
the travelling hours of the vehicle In this way the concept of 
" assistant ” becomes extended to all persons ordinarily travelling 
on the vehicle, including delivery-men and men loading and 
unloading goods in the case of goods transport, and conductors 
m the case of passenger transport If some of these persons, such 
as delivery-men or conductors, were to be excluded, the position 
would become very complicated, for in many cases the driver of a 
vehicle carries out several duties in removal undertakings he shares 
in the loading and unloading work of the removal men, who do 
no driving, and m motor buses with one employee m charge he 
also acts as conductor For these reasons a large number of regula- 
tions prescribe the same working conditions for all travelling staff 
It therefore seems advisable to extend the proposed international 
regulations to the whole of the travelling stall 

This solution is moreover the one proposed by the International 
Labour Office m its commentary on “ the effect to be given to the 
resolutions adopted by the Conference at its Twenty-third Session ” 
which was submitted to the Governing Body at its Eighty-first 
Session, and from which the following passages may be quoted 

“ There are two quite different methods by which the regulation of 
road transport may be dealt with, it can cover either a class of under- 
takings, namely, undertakings carrying on road transport, or a class 
of workers, namely the staff actually employed on the vehicles or only 
the professional drivers of the vehicles using the road and their assistants 
If the first method were adopted, the proposed regulation would 
have to cover both the stationary staff and the staff employed on the 

15 
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vehicles of load tiansporl. iindori akings, all hough Ihc conditions of 
woik of tliose t.vo classes of persons aie entirely different If it were 
decided to adhere to the second method the regulation would only 
apply to the staff actually employed on the vehicles 

“ The Office therefore, feels that, vnthout going back on the decision 
aheady taken, it vould be dcsiiablo foi the GoA^erning Body to lay 
down that the question placed on the agenda of the 1938 Session of 
the Conference sliould cover the legulation of hours of worlc and rest, 
peiiods of professional driveis (and then assistants) of a'cIucIos engaged 
in road tiansport 

“That, title would nloreo^Ol coriospond moic closely with the need 
for the social piotcction of the voikers and the safety of those who 
use the roads, vhicli call urgently for the international legulafion of 
lioiiis of voik and lest peiiods of staff actually cmplo-\cd on the vehicles 
111 load tran6,poit ” 

It was on t.Iiis commentary that the Governing Body took its 
decision by approMiig the proposed wording of the item for the 
Agenda, it seems to have shown a desire to consider regulations 
covering not only professional drivers but the whole travelling 
stall engaged in road transport 

On the other hand, it appears from the remarks reproduced 
above that the stationaiy stall should not be covered by the regu- 
lations, even though a part of such staff may be considered as 
drn ers’ " assistants ” It is suggested, however, that Governments 
should be consulted on the point in order that thev maj’’ have an 
opporLunilv to state exactly vhat they mean by the term 
” assistants ” 

The regulations should cover only the travelling staff ordinarily 
employed in a professional capacity on A'chicles used m road 
tiansport The use of the term “m a professional capacity” is 
intended to exclude persons who may occasionally drive vehicles 
or peifoim other work covered by the regulations, though such 
woik IS not then normal occupation (members of the driver's 
family, domestic staff, managing staff of a transport under 
taking, etc) The use of the teim ” oi dmarily ” is intended to 
exclude peisons who, though they may be piofessional drivers, 
are actually seldom called upon to drive (mechanics and other 
stationary staff of a transport undertaking, vho may occasionally 
liaAm to drive a vehicle belonging or entrusted to the undertaking) 

The regulations should refer to peisons occupied in mik connected 
mih the eehiUe oi its load This lormula includes both the driving 
of the vehicle and all other \sork done by the driver or his 
“ assistant ” The term " its load ” covers the transport of both 
passengers and goods Every peison (except the driver and his 
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assistant) and every object transported by the vehicle should 
therefore be considered part of this " load ” m the sense used in 
the regulations 

II Professional Drivers of Private Vehicles 

Professional drivers of private vehicles form a very special class 
of professional driver It is difficult to regulate the working hours 
of such staff The services required of a private chauffeur are in 
practice quite different from those of a professional driver employed 
in driving a lorry or a motor bus or from those of a taxi driver 
The working day of a private chauffeur often includes long periods 
of real rest, the hours at which he begins and ends his duties 
are variable, and the services required of him may vary considerably 
from one day to another It would thus seem difficult to arrange 
* for any direct super\asion of the hours of private drivers 

In practice, only a very small number of hours of work regulations 
make any special mention of drivers of private vehicles, on the 
contrary, most of the general regulations on hours of work definitely 
exclude this class of worker from their scope, and the same may 
be said as regards the majority of traffic safety regulations 
For these reasons, it appears advisable to discuss the possibility 
of excluding from the scope of the proposed regulations professional 
driveis of private vehicles used solely for personal services 

III Status of Drivers 

The legal status of persons employed on vehicles, i e drivers 
and their assistants, may be that of wage earner, employer, or 
owner of the vehicle, sometimes the driver is both employer and 
owner of the vehicle The majority of the travelling staff employed 
in road transport undoubtedly consists of wage-earning drivers 
who are not owners of the vehicle, nor employers m any sense of 
the term For these there can be no doubt as to their inclusion 
m the scope of the regulations The employer may be the owner 
of the vehicle and at the same time the driver, as happens fairly 
often m the case ot taxi drivers and cab drivers This is also 
true for garage owners who occasionally drive vehicles let out on 
hire, there is also the case of owners of small touring motor coaches, 
_ who drive the vehicle, while members of their family, part owners 
m some cases, are responsible for other work on the vehicle, such 
as the collection of fares and the handling of parcels 
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In practice, the general regulations on hours of work exclude 
the employer, hut without defining the term The case of the 
employer-driver is not mentioned in any way m the general 
legulations studied hy the Office Regulations of the social 
type usually exclude members of the employer’s family, who are 
defined in different ways In some cases a degree' of relationship 
is fixed which is sufficient to exempt the person concerned from 
the scope of the regulations, while m others it is laid down that 
members of the employer’s family may not he paid wages or that 
they must he employed on work similar to that performed hy the 
employer himself But here again no reference is made to members 
of the employer’s family who act as drivers or drivers’ assistants 

As to the hours of work regulations special to road transport, 
some ol these definitely include the employer (whose status is not 
otherwise defined) provided that he does the same work as -the 
wage earners whose hours of work are regulated In some cases, 
mstead of " employer ”, the term " ovmer ” or " part owner ” of 
the undertaking is used 

Most of the traffic safety regulations state that the employer is 
covered, wliether he is the owner of the vehicle or not Smce 
the object of such regulations is to fix the limit on hours of work 
beyond which fatigue is likely to become dangerous not only for 
the driver himself but also for all other persons using the road, 
no importance attaches to the legal status of the driver 

As to owners of vehicles, it is shown above that in some cases 
the hours of work regulations special to the transport industry 
often prefer to use this term instead of that of ' " employer ” 
Certain special regulations for the taxi industry expressly state 
that they cover all drivers of these vehicles whether they are > 
ovmers or not 

Although the general regulations on hours of work provide for 
the exclusion of the employer and members of his family, it may 
he noted that these are quite general exceptions and that -the 
position of employer-drivers and o^vner-drlvers is not specially 
mentioned, on the other hand, the special transport regulations, 
whether dealing with conditions of employment or with traffic 
safety, show a definite tendency to include the employer or owner 
and, a fortiori, the members of his family 

To these practical arguments may he added those advanced at 
the Seventy-fifth Session of the Governing Body durmg-^ the dis- 
cussion of the “ steps to he taken for the protective international 
regulation of the conditions of employment, work safety and 
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social welfare of wage earners employed in road motor transport ’’ 
On tins occasion tlie French Government representative pointed 
out that his country had come to the conclusion that so far as 
motor vehicles used on the load were concerned, the regulation 
- of hours of work should apply to all the drivers of these vehicles 
irrespective of the size of the undertaking or of whether the A’^ehicle 
was driven by a wage earner or by the head of the undertaking 
The point thus raised is of great importance for, up to the 
present, all international Conventions on hours of work in general 
have excluded the employer and the members of his family from 
their scope It therefore seems advisable to consult Governments 
on the inclusion or exclusion of such persons 
A further distinction might obviously be made according as the 
travelling staff is employed “ m a confidential capacity ” This 
distinction, however justified m regulations for industry and com- 
merce in general, where its aim is to exclude managers, directors 
and chief managing clerks of undertakings, has quite another 
character m regulations for professional drivers and their assistants 
engaged in road transport The answer to the question suggested 
above will finally decide this matter if it is positive — ^that is to 
say, if the proposed regulations are to include owers, persons 
- operating a concession, managers and directors of undertakings — 
then the question of persons employed in a confidential capacity 
will be settled and there will be all the more reason to include 
persons who are neither employers nor owneis If the answer is 
negative, it will be essential to define in an extremely strict sense 
the term " persons employed m a confidential capacity ” In 
practice, the driver holds a post implying the notion of confidence, 
for it IS to him that the vehicle is entrusted when on the road 
The same is often true of many of his assistants, e g the conductor 
of a motor bus collects considerable sums of money and therefore 
-holds a position of confidence In the opinion of the Office it 
would hardly be possible to base exclusion on the notion of 
“ confidence ” and it does not seem necessary to consult Govern- 
ments on this point 


III NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 

FACTORS IN THE DETERMINATIO^N OF HOURS OF WORK 

A complete scheme to govern hours of w'^ork m road transport 
must take four principal factors into account driving time, houis 
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of work, hours of duty, and the spread of the working day These 
factors are cleaily more numerous than m regulations relating Lo 
industry in general, which have as a lule to take account of two 
concepts only — hours of vork and the spread of the working 
day 

This difference is due to two fundamental characteristics of road 
transport the importance of various kinds of subsidiary work done 
in addition to the principal work, and the laige proportion of inter- 
mittent work required These two characteri'^tics are common to 
the conditions of \\ork of the A'ast majority of persons employed 
on vehicles m road transport, whereas in industry they are found 
• — ^wherc they exist at all — only m the case of isolated and usually 
unimportant categoiics of woikers It is for this reason that it 
was found possible to authorise, in the Washington Hours Con- 
vention and subsequently m other intei national Conventions on 
hours of work (Conventions No 30, Commerce and Offices, No 51, 
Public Woiks, and No 62, the Textile Industry), legulai extensions 
of hours for the performance of prepaialory and complementary 
woik and m order to allov for the mtermillcnt nature of the 
work of certain categories, without imposing any limits for the 
extensions Such a method can hardly he considered suitable foi 
the regulation of conditions of employment in load transport 
Subsidiary work and liouis of mere attendance aio here of normal 
occurrence, and the logical com sc would be to legulatc their duration 
together vnth that of normal hours, rather than to consider them 
as exceptional and tieat them separately 

The action taken nationally in this lespect \aiics widely from 
case to case Where general law^s or regulations liave simply been 
adapted to the special needs of road transport, they frequently 
fix the limits for hours of wmik only, without any more exact 
definition of this term, and they sometimes provide for permanent 
exceptions for carrying out preparatoiy and complementary work 
and for intermittent work On the other hand, the regulations 
specially relating to road transport are based on a different prin- 
ciple some fix a " maximum period ", wdiicli may not be exceeded 
either normally or in case of overtime, and leaAm to collective 
agreements, arbitration awards, etc , the task of laying dowm limits 
for normal hours of wmrk, others limit driving time, hours of work, 
hours of duty, and the spiead of the working day, or some of these 
periods only 

The various limits which it is suggested might be considered 
for the purpose of international regulation — for driving time, hours 
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of work, hours of duty, and the spread of the working day — may 
he applied simultaneously 

It will nevertheless be necessary, *in certain cases, to make 
exceptions and apply only one or two of these limits The cases 
where such procedure will be needed are envisaged m the list of 
pomts proposed for the consultation of Governments, and will be 
consideied in more detail later 

§ 1 — Driving Time 

A limitation of driving time clearly concerns drivers of vehicles 
only It may apply either to the period of uninterrupted driving 
or to the total driving time 


I UxiiSTEnnupTEi) Driving Time 

This compiises the time spent in dm mg a vehicle between two 
rest periods (breaks or daily rest periods), or between a rest peiiod 
and some work or duty other than driving In practice, the 
fixing of such a limit is justified for reasons of road safety, profes- 
sional driving, an occupation most exhausting for the nervous 
system, must be interrupted at suitable intervals 
The maximum limit for uninterrupted driving is usually put at 
534 or 6 hours When the nature of their work allow^s drivers 
sufficient short breaks during service (stops provided for m the 
time-table, or breaks because the w'ork is intermittent), exceptions 
to the limit are sometimes allowed, this applies, for instance, 
to drivers of passenger vehicles on regular routes who can stop driving 
during the time spent at the terminus, and to taxi drivers, drivers 
of delivery vans, etc , whose work is frequently broken up by waits 
It seems important to fix a limit for uninterrupted driving time, 
but to leave it to the competent national authority to apply this 
limit with the necessary flexibility 

II Total Driving Time 

The need for a maximum limit for total drmng time may also 
be traced to the idea of ensuring safety on the roads, the object 
being to limit the most tiring of the various duties which a driver 
may have to perform , hence the limits for total driving time under 
national regulations are inclusive dailv maxima covering both 
normal hours of work and overtime For the purpose of inter- 
national regulations based on the four factors mentioned above, 
it IS nevertheless indispensable that normal driving time should be 
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determined, so as to meet the case of the driver vho has no 
subsidiary duties 

The figure of 40 hours a veek for total driving time might 
therefore be suggested to Governments Piohahly it vail, in 
practice he possible to apply this figure m rnany countries whose 
regulations are based on a working wnek of 48 hours, indeed, it 
IS likely that a figure of 40 hours is in many cases higher than the 
actual weekly driving time of those groups of workers who regularly 
have to do subsidiary work of considerable length (many lorry 
drivers, for instance) 

In view of the considerable differences now existing between 
national regulations and between the conditions of work of vaiious 
groups of drivers, it would perhaps he preferable for the interna- 
tional regulations to lay down only a veekly limit for totel drmng 
time and to leave to national laws oi regulations the task of dis- 
tributing the hours m question ovei the days of tiie week and 
fixing a dail} maximum for total driving time 

In ceirain cases, v.hen the dnvei performs other work during 
or outside tlie running times of the vehicle, the total driving time 
cannot he limited at all In the case of one-man vehicles, for 
instance, the diivei also acts as ticket-collector, and it is practically 
impossible to distinguish the time spent m driving from that spent 
in other activities performed m the latter capacity Further, if 
these activities have to he cairied on also outside the running 
time of the vehicle, the diiver-conductor performs subsidiary work 
(loadmg, unloading, and cleaning the vehicle, book-keeping, etc ), 
and m this case too it is sometimes difficult to make a clear distinc- 
tion, m practice, between time spent m driving and time spent m 
other work 

The question of not applying, in these cases, the limits proposed 
for total drmng time has therefore to be considered It is suggested 
that m the case oi drivers performing the kind of work indicated 
above the limitation should apply onlv to hours of work and hours 
of duty 

§ 2 — Hours of Work 

Since the limitation of hours of wnrk will he the prmcipal feature 
of the proposed international regulations, it will he necessary to 
define exactly the concept of "hours of vork” and the factors 
w'hich compose it 

When the expressions used in the Washington Convention 
concernmg the 8-hour day needed more exact foimulation, hours 
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of work were defined as the time during which the worker is at the 
employer’s disposal, excluding breaks during which he is not at 
the employer’s disposal But a definition of hours in road transport 
will have to start from different principles " Hours of work ” 
for travelling transport staff is a composite notion it covers — ^for 
all classes of these workers — a principal and certain subsidiary jobs 
The principal job of all travelling staff is done while the vehicle 
IS on the road, i e during the period from the moment when the 
vehicle starts at the beginning of their duty until the moment at 
which it stops at the end of their duty, excluding breaks during 
which the worker is free to dispose of his time as he pleases , it may 
be done on the vehicle itself (driving, or the work of conductors or 
inspectors), or it may be done off the vehicle ‘but while this is in 
service (the work of delivery or removal men) Sometimes the 
time which is a period of rest or waiting for certain members of 
the crew of a vehicle is a period of actual work for other members 
of the same crew This applies to the delivery of goods by van, 
while the driver is actually doing his work of driving, the delivery- 
man IS passively waiting on the vehicle, and while the goods are 
being handled, the position is reversed — the deliverj^’-man works 
and the driver waits 

The use of the term " running time " would provide a common 
denominator for the widely divergent duties of travelling staff all 
work of whatever kind done during this period should be considered 
as the principal job, to be distinguished from subsidiary work done' 
before or after it ^ - 

But in practice the work of travelling staff m road transport 
IS very seldom confined to the running time of the vehicle Apart 
from a few groups, such as omnibus drivers on regular routes, 
whose only duty in many cases is to drive the vehicle, members 
of the travelling staff have jobs to do before or after their running 
time These often consist of preparatory or complementary work, 
such as taking over and garaging the vehicle or completing certain 
formalities (handing over of service sheets, paying in the day’s 
takings, or other duties connected with the keeping of accounts, etc ) 
Sometimes, however, these jobs do not consist, technically speaking, 
in preparing for or finishing off the worker’s principal work, a 
case m point is where the driver is required to load and unload 
or'to repair his vehicle Some laws or regulations therefore speak 
of subsidiary or auxiliary work, or use a general formula to cover 
all work done outside actual running time 

It is sometimes possible to separate clearly running time and 
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the work it includes from subsidiary work But when the latter 
falls, and essentially belongs, within running time, such a separa- 
tion is impracticable Moreover, from the standpoint of labour 
protection, the question whether a given job is principal or sub- 
sidiary should not count at all as soon as real work is being done, 
its length must be limited in accordance with the maxima laid 
down m the regulations Thus the conclusion is reached that 
hours of work should include both work done during the running 
time (driving or other jobs) and subsidiary work They exclude, 
firstly, periods of waiting or attendance, which would be affected 
by any limitation of hours of duty, and secondly the breaks in 
service during v,hich the worker is free to do as he pleases Most 
national regulations assimilate short breaks, and those m which 
the worker cannot do as he pleases, to actual work, and the same 
method could be adopted for the proposed international regulations 

Such a method of limiting hours of work has been adopted m 
most schemes which apply specifically to conditions of work in 
road transport Viewing the matter from the standpoint of road 
safety, these schemes assimilate subsidiaiy jobs to the principal 
job, wliicli for then purpose is driving, they have thus adopted 
the method which, it \vould appear, must be considered for the 
purpose of international legulations whose pimcipal object is the 
social protection of the w^orkers 

Besides defining hours of work and nmnmg time, the interna- 
tional regulations should define subsidiary work — le all w'ork 
relating to the a elude or its load, m so fai as this w^ork is done 
outside its running time The following jobs in particular would 
be covered 

{a) The foimalitics to be completed before, during or after 
duty (handing over of service sheets, paying in takings 
after duty and other duties in connection with accounts, 
reporting after duty, etc ) , 

[b) Taking over and garaging of the vehicle and incidental 
running of the vehicle during hours of duty In many 
cases these jobs involve regular overtime before or after 
the service proper, when the driver has to fetch or garage 
his vehicle at a place other than his home station, the 
extra driving is sometimes specially remunerated and must 
then be added to normal hours of work, 

(c) Upkeep and repair of the vehicle This w^ork is sometimes 
left to the driver, but m certain types of "transport, partic- 
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ularly on regular passenger routes, it is done by a specialised 
staff, 

(d) Loading and unloading of the vehicle This is particularly 
tiring work, sometimes more so than actual driving, when 
it IS done before, during, and after running tirtie, it cannot 
he distinguished from the " principal job ” done during that 
time , it IS a striking example of the difficulty of distinguishing 

- subsidiary work from the ‘principal duties of road transport 
staff, 

(e) Feeding and taking care of draught animals^ Tins work, 
which concerns the staffs' employed on vehicles drawn by 
horses or other animals, must be done before, during and 
after the journey, and on the weekly rest day as well as 
on other days 

As regards the maximum limits for hours of work so defined, 
different limits will probably have to be provided according as 
the travelling staff has or has not work to do outside the running 
time The question of limiting total driving time — ^the principal 
work of drivers — has been examined above^ -In many instances 
it will be necessary, for reasons connected with the organisation 
of services, to prescribe the same hours of work for drivers and 
other classes of travelling staff, this will, for example, apply to 
the crews of goods delivery and removal vans In other instances, 
different hours may be necessary, because only part of the travelling 
staff does subsidiary work apart from its principal job This 
position may arise, for example, in goods transport, when the 
delivery-men are required, not only to deliver but also to load 
and unload the vans, whereas the drivers are only required to do 
the actual driving Lastly, different time schedules may also be 
necessary where the work of certain classes of travelling staff is 
of a particularly intermittent character, whereas that of other 
classes is continuous, this may apply to the staffs of urban motor 
buses, where drivers, conductors, and inspectors are placed on 
different schedules because the work of some is more intermittent 
than that of others 

The proposed international regulations must take these three 
possibilities into account The case of intermittent work is covered 
by the provisions concerning hours of duty, which are examined 
below As to the case m which members of the travelling staff are 
fully engaged with actual work, provision should be made for two 
alternative solutions, permitting a lower limit to be fixed for persons 
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working only during the running time of the vehicle, and a higher 
limit for those who do subsidiary work in addition to their 
principal job 

The following two weekly limits might therefore be suggested 
46 hours for travelling staff ordinarily doing a considerable amount 
of subsidiary work and 40 hours for staff not doing such work The 
difference between these two limits (6 hours a week, or an average 
of one hour a day) represents the quota of time^which would be 
allowed to undertakings for subsidiary work 

If such work consists very largely m preparing or finishing off 
the principal job, probably not more than an average of one hour 
a day need be allowed for it Moreover, such a figure is found m 
the regulations — admittedly not common m road transport — ^which 
provide for permanent exceptions for carrying out preparatory 
and complementary work A higher figure is sometimes prescribed 
when the regulations authorise no special extension on account of 
intermittent work, hut as it is now proposed to provide for such an 
extension in the form of a limit for hours of duty, it does not seem 
advisable to permit the maximum of one extra hour (average) 
a day or six hours a week for subsidiary work to be exceeded 

When the object of subsidiary work is not purely to prepare for or 
finish off the worker’s principal job, it often requires more than an 
hour a day (for instance, loading and unloading goods by drivers 
or delivery-men, periodical cleaning of vehicles, etc ) In these 
cases it would be practically impossible to separate the work done 
during running time from other work, and a single inclusive limit 
for hours of work will have to be fixed The distribution of the 
authorised number of hours over the different jobs will vary from 
case to case according to the needs and nature of the service 

The two limits proposed for hours of work are weekly limits 
But the peculiar nature of work in the road transport industry 
very often requires a more flexible method of calculating hours, 
and most regulations therefore permit calculation over periods 
longer than a week, provided the authorised average duration is 
not exceeded The period over which hours may be spread varies 
widely between one scheme and another (from a fortnight to a year) , 
and an appropriate maximum will have to be laid down in the 
international regulations 

It has been suggested that while the limitation of hours of work, 
including subsidiary work, should normally be combined with a 
limitation of total driving time, including other work performed 
during the running time of the vehicle, m certain cases a separate 
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limit for the last-named occupations— driving and other work 
performed during the running time of the vehicle — cannot be 
applied For certain classes of travelling staff, however, it will be 
necessary to go further and provide for their exemption also from 
the limits fixed for hours of work The work of these persons will 
have to be left with no other limitation than that provided by the 
limitation of hours of duty Their exemption from the limitation 
of hours of work is necessitated by the difficulty of distinguishing, 
within their hours of duty, their hours of actual work This difficulty 
arises in the case of all work which is broken by frequent periods 
of mere attendance or waiting, as, for instance, that of taxi drivers, 
drivers of private cars, certain classes of inspectors and 
conductors, etc 

§ 3 — Hours of Duty 

As distinct from hours of work, which include only periods of 
actual work or of rest regarded as forming part of such periods, the 
term " hours of duty ” covers not only periods of work in the strict 
sense, but also time spent in waiting or in mere attendance It 
represents the whole of tlie time during which tlie worker is at tlie 
disposal of the employer or of any other person entitled to demand 
his services Periods of mere attendance or waiting include all time 
^ during which the worker remains at his post only in order to reply 
to any call that may be made or to resume his work at the hour fixed 
m the time-table Breaks and interruptions of service during 
which the wmrker disposes freely of his time, on the other hand, 
are excluded from hours of duty So defined, hours of dut^^^ include 
the whole of the time which the worker must devote to the 
performance of his everyday work 

Many classes of travelling staff engage in intermittent work — e g 
motor-bus and motor-coach staff (regular interruptions and stops 
indicated m the time-table), delivery-men, taxi drivers, private 
chauffeurs (intervals betw^een two periods of w^ork), etc Seeing 
that during these periods of attendance the worker is not called 
upon for physical activity or sustained attention, the inter- 
mittent character of his w^ork may be taken to justify its 
extension beyond the limits set for hours of work m the ordinary 
sense The extension may take place independent of the kind 
of work done 

The regulations of many States have laid down limits for hours 
of duty, either as the basis of the whole system of regulation or 
together with a maximum limit for hours of w^ork Besides the 
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regulation of hours of duty, however, there are two otlier ways m 
winch accounL may he taken of the intermittent character of certain 
work, the authorisation of the regular extension of normal hours 
of work, and the convei sion of hours of mere attendance into terms 
of hours of actual ^\ork, at a rate for example of 50 per cent 
(i e one hour of attendance \\ould he deemed equivalent to half 
an hour of actual woik) 

The first two of these methods — ^limitation of hours of duty, and, 
failing this, the permanent authorisation of the extension of driving 
time and hours of work m the case of intermittent work— are the 
most common, and correspond most closely to conditions of 
employment m road transport, the second is discussed on a later 
page The tlnrd is not furl her considcied 
It IS suggested that there should he a single hunt, say of 52 hours 
per ^^eel^, to houis of duty This figure would exceed the proposed 
w^eekly limit of hours of w’ork hy 6 hours in cases in wdiich the 
workei has suhsidiary johs in addition to Ins principal w'ork, and 
otherv/ise hy 12 houis In other words, it is suggested that daily 
hours of work might he extended on an average hy one and two 
hours lespectively, for wmrk of a specially intermittent character 
Tliese difterences hetw'een the limits fixed foi houis of actual 
work (dimng time and hours of work) and hours of duty may 
appear excessive The fact hi ought to light in the analysis of 
national regulations made in the document arv part of this Report, 
however, must not he forgotten tlic aA’erage diffeiencc between 
hours of work and houis of duty generally exceeds one hour per day 
This IS the figure tliat is proposed for persons performing subsidiary 
w'ork m addition to then principal woik A difference of tw^o hours 
per day hetw^een these limits is xmry common, wdiile m some cases 
the difference may he as much as three houis This is due to the 
impoitant part played in road transport hy w^aitmg on call, which 
necessarily involves the prolongation of the wmrkmg day 

It should also he remembered that wdiere, as suggested above, 
certain classes of w^orkers are exempted from the limitation of 
hours of work, the limitation of houis of duty will he the only form 
of limitation imposed on the everyday work of these classes 
The averaging of hours is pronded for in respect of hours of 
duty, as in that of hours of wmrk An analysis of national regulations 
rev^eals a fairly general tendency to impose shorter maximum 
periods foi the calculation of average hours of duty than for that 
of average hours of work In practice, this period never exceeds 
four weeks, and it wmuld indeed seem desirable to restrict the 
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periods over wliicli hours that are already relatively long may be 
averaged Although no maximum is suggested m this respect, it is 
felt that mention should be made of the tendency just referred to, 
which may have to be taken into account m framing the proposed 
international regulations 

§ 4 — The Spread of the Working Day 

The spread of the working day comprises the time between the 
end of one daily rest period and the begizming of the next, and 
IS thus the period over which the work of the day may be spread 
It may be extended m cases m which the work is orgamsed in 
shifts with long mtervals between shifts, or m which the inter- 
mittent nature of the work justifies the inclusion of breaks for 
rest m the periods of waiting or mere attendance normally occurring 
m the course of duty Certain regulations concerning taxi drivers, 
for instance, authorise, as a permanent extension of hours of work, 
an inclusive quota of hours which includes both hours of mere 
attendance and breaks 

The limitation of the spread of the working day is thus of 
practical interest to all classes of travelling staff engaged in work 
organised m- shifts, or m particularly intermittent work, and 
completes the system of limitation considered above — limitation 
of driving time, of hours of work, and of hours of duty 
There are two ways of limiting the spread of the working day 
by fixing the maximum number of hours which may elapse between 
the beginning and end of duty, or by limiting the elements of which 
the working day is composed, i e hours of duty and interruptions of 
work It IS suggested that the first of these methods, which is 
both the commoner and simpler of the two, should be retained for 
consideration It is much easier to enforce the application of a 
limit covering all the hours which may elapse between the beginning 
and end of duty than of several limits for hours of work and rest 
periods 

The limits set by national regulations vary vudely from country 
to country and a high figure is sometimes fixed m order to enable 
the work to be done m broken shifts involving one or more inter- 
ruptions In view of the different solutions adopted, the Office 
considers it preferable not to suggest any definite figure in the 
international regulations themselves, but to provide that each 
country should fix its own limit 

Under certain conditions the spread of the working day may be 
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limited indirectly by prescribing a minimum daily rest period 
When work begins at the same time every day, for instance, the 
minimum rest period which must be completed before work begins 
indirectly determines the time at which the preceding spell of work 
must end If, for example, with a compulsory minimum daily rest 
of 11 hours, work were to end at 11 p m on one day instead of at 
6pm, the starting time on the following day could be 9 a m 
instead of 5 a m Where arrangements of this kind are possible, 
the fixing of a minimum daily rest will not suffice to prevent too 
long a daily spread of work, and it is accordingly proposed that a- 
direct limit should also be set to the spread of the workmg day, 
apart from the requirement of a minimum daily rest period 


§ 5 — Breaks 

Interruptions of work may be introduced either on account of 
the workers’ need for rest after a certain number of hours oi work, 
or m connection with the organisation of the work m shifts 
Pauses or breaks are usually short and are m many countries 
included in hours of work when they do not exceed a certain 
length, when the worker is not free to dispose of his time as he 
pleases, or when both these conditions are fulfilled The inter- 
national regulations will have to define the conditions under which 
breaks shall be included in hours of work Where national regula- 
tions provide for the inclusion of short breaks in hours of work, 
the maximum length of the break is often limited to 30 minutes 

r 

§ 6 — The Makmg Up of Lost Time 

The makmg up of lost time is a measure halfway between that 
of averaging normal hours of work over a longer period than the 
week and that of permitting their extension While the averaging 
of hours of work meets the need to render the system of regulation 
sufficiently elastic, and is the method commonly used in road trans- 
port, the makmg up of lost time is introduced in cases m which hours 
of work have been lost owing to causes specified in the regulations 
and have to be made up in order to avoid the disorganisation ol the 
services The making up of lost tune is thus contemplated for 
exceptional circumstances resembling, in some respects, those 
justifying the extension of hours of work The prmcipaJ difference 
between the makmg up of lost time and the extension of hours 
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of work lies m the fact that only lost time can be made up — that 
IS, that eA’^en when the dailj’- maximum is exceeded for the purpose 
of making up lost lime, the total number of additional hours must 
not exceed the number of hours lost 

From the point of view of the employer, the authorisation to 
make up lost time affords some safeguard against the possible loss 
of working time due to the accidental disorganisation of running 
schedules It may also be to the advantage of the workers, m 
certain cases, to be able to make up then normal weekly wages by 
making up lost time 

The regulations should both define the circumstances in which 
the making up of lost time is permitted and prescribe conditions 
for the extension of normal hours 

The making up of lost time is not very common in load tiansport, 
this IS explained in part by the fact that the transport regulations 
of most countries contain other provisions introducing a measure 
of elasticity ih normal hours of work and of duty In the rare 
cases m which it is found, it is permitted only m respect of time 
lost as a result of accidental causes or public holidays falling on 
working days It vill have to be decided whether the inter- 
national system of regulation "should authorise the making up of 
time lost as a result of these two causes 

A limit IS usually fixed in national regulations for the period 
during which the lost time may be made up, and such a limit will 
also have to be fixed in the international regulations 


IV — EXTENSIONS OF HOURS OF WORK 

§ 1 — Regular Extensions of Driving Time and Hours of Work 

An account was given aboA’e, m the section devoted to normal 
hours of work, of the systems permitting an extension of the hours 
spent on the principal job m order to make possible the carrying 
out of subsidiary work and to take account of the particularly 
intermittent character of certain kinds of work These systems 
determine hours of work, in which subsidiary work is included, and 
hours of duty, a figure supplementing that of hours of work The 
two limits (of hours of work and hours of duty) can be applied only 
m-cases m which the workers engage regularly and to a considerable 
extent either m subsidiary work or in work frequently interrupted 
by periods of mere attendance or waiting 
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An alternative solution of the problem would be to fix hours of 
work in the sense of hours' spent bj’^ the Vvorker on his principal 
work, and to authorise at the same time the extension of these hours 
for the execution of subsidiary work and for the purpose of com- 
pensating inactivity m periods of mere attendance or waiting 
A system of this kind would have to he modelled upon the hours of 
work regulations for industry m general, for there are very few 
examples of it m road transport regulations 

A proposal parallel to that made above in the section dealing 
with normal hours of work may he made here that an extension 
of the hours fixed for the principal work (work done during the 
running time of the vehicle) by 6 hours should he authorised for 
carrying out subsidiary work 

Under such a system, if the hours fixed for the principal work 
were 40 per week, total hours of work (including subsidiary work) 
would be 46 per week 

Another quota of 6 hours per week might be provided as a means 
of making up for the intermittent nature of the work This second 
quota might be added either to the hours fixed for the principal 
work (40 per week) or to the total hours of work including subsidiary 
work (46 per week) Thus, m the case of intermittent work, 
maximum hours would be 46 weekly in cases in which no subsid- . 
lary work is done, and 52 v.’eekly m cases m which the worker has 
subsidiary work m addition to his principal work 


§ 2 — Extensions in view of Exceptional Circumstances 

A second group of extensions is provided to meet the following' 
exceptional circumstances 

Accidents occurring on the load, running repairs, disorganisation 
of services or interruptions of traffic due to foice majeuie, 
rescue work. 

Unforeseen delays. 

Replacement of absent staff 

Extensions of this kind are permitted by all national regulations, 
since accidental circumstances such as those enumerated may render 
the working of additional hours absolutely necessary 

The driver of a vehicle must guarantee regular services for the 
transport of passengers or goods, whatever accidents may occur 
en route Even when breakdowns or unforeseen delays occur, he 
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must finish his run and garage the vehicle Other cases in which 
extensions must he authorised are those in which services inter- 
rupted hy had weather, landslides or other acts of God have to he 
restored, or rescue work has to he carried out in connection with 
calamities of one kind or another They are also allowed, as a 
rule, when one or more members of the staff are absent owing to 
sickness or other causes, or when a worker is absent at the moment 
of relieving a shift (when the work is organised m shifts) 

- The length of the extension cannot he fixed exactly, but should 
he limited to the time strictly necessary for the performance of 
indispensable work In the case of accidents occurring on the 
road, for instance, the driver must effect the necessary repairs 
himself, or stand by while they are effected hy another at the place 
of the accident, or remain with the vehicle until it is brought to 
a garage for repair 

As regards the remuneration for these additional hours, it should 
be remembered that they unquestionably constitute an extension 
of the normal hours of work of the persons involved, and should 
therefore be remunerated But whether the rate of pay should 
be higher than that for normal hours is open to question The 
employer derives no profit from these extensions, but only reduces 
to a minimum the loss resulting from the disturbance in the services 
of his undertaking It often happens too that the extension is 
required not m the interest of the employer, but in that of the 
public On the whole, increased rates of remuneration do not 
seem desirable in the case of extensions authorised for the above- 
mentioned causes, though they are provided by the regulations of 
a certain number of countries 

Tt should be made possible to apply these extensions without 
previous formalities, since the interest of the employers, of the 
workers, and in some cases of the public, demand the execution of 
the work with the least possible delay 


§ 3 — Extensions due to Shortage of Skilled Labour 

The shortage of skilled labour, which often makes itself felt 
when certain branches of economic activity are in process of devel- 
opment, and sometimes also when hours of work are reduced, 
may affect some of the workers covered by the proposed regulations 
The work of a driver of a motor vehicle calls for special knowledge 
and qualifications, his possession of which is in practice attested 
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by Ills driving licence, and such acquaintance with mechanics as 
will enable him, if necessary, to carry out certain repairs The 
professional driver is thus quite definitely a skilled worker, so that 
m cases of labour shortage there would appear to be grounds for 
permitting the extension of his hours 
An employer desiring to apply the extension envisaged should 
be required to obtain permission by proving his inability to replace 
absent staff with properly qualified drivers Before coming to a 
decision, the competent authority should consult the organisations 
of employers and workers concerned, and satisfy itself that the 
extra workers required are in fact not available 


§ 4 — Overtime at an Increased Rate of Remuneration 

The fourth group of extensions consists of overtime paid at an 
increased rate and worked with a view to meeting economic require- 
ments of various kinds 

The working of overtime is specially necessary in road transport 
at times of pressure of work, and for the rapid transportation of 
perishable goods It would nevertheless seem advisable to leave 
employers free to use the quotas of overtime allowed to them as 
they require It may be recalled that the mternational Conventions 
on hours of work m coal mines and m the textile industry provide 
quotas of overtime without defining the conditions on which they 
may be utilised 

Two methods may be used to meet requirements of an economic 
order The first, which is the most usual m national regulations, 
consists m fixing hours of work over a period long enough to permit 
the inclusion of part of the necessary extensions in the normal 
hours The second consists m determining normal hours of work 
more closely and fixing a specially high quota of overtime 

Both these methods might be retained m a system of interna- 
tional regulation In the countries where an elastic limitation of 
hours of work is secured by permitting the averaging of hours 
over a period longer than a week, a quota of 75 additional hours 
annually would probably suffice to meet economic requirements 
In countries in which hours may be averaged over periods not 
exceeding a week, however, a higher quota would have to be 
envisaged — say 150 hours annually These figures are given 
tentatively only," as the quotas are fixed by the national authorities 
and, varying from country to country, are not easily comparable 

In the international Convention on hours of work in the textile 
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industry two quotas are provided, one for use by all countries and 
the other reserved for countries m which the law limits hours of 
work strictly on a weekly basis 

It should be remarked that employers in road transport appear 
not always to make full use of their right to introduce overtime 
In one country, for instance, where hours of work may be calculated 
as an average over a maximum period of three months, the employ- 
ers have not yet applied for permission to work overtime, although 
the law provides for the granting of such permission, m certain 
cases, for the whole of industry, including transport The restricted 
use of these quotas to meet economic requirements would seem to 
be due to the fact that hours of work m road transport are frequently 
spread over a period considerably longer than the week, and may be 
extended regularly for the performance of subsidiary work Further, 
passenger transport undertakings work to a legular time-table, 
and seldom need to face an exceptional pressure of work 
The determination of the quotas of overtime within the limits laid 
down by the international regulations should be left to the compe 
. tent national authority, which should consult the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned 
It IS generally admitted that overtime should be paid at an 
increased rate The late varies greatly from country to country, 
and often within each country according to the terms of the agree- 
ments concluded between the interested parties Sometimes a 
flat rate of overtime pay is fixed, sometimes the rate varies with the 
amount of overtime worked and according as it is worked by day, 
at night, on Sundays or on public holidays As a general rule, 
overtime is paid at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the 
normal rate, and m many cases the rate is higher The international 
Conventions relating to hours of work lay down a flat rate of not less 
than time and a quarter Even the Convention on hours of work 
m the tex:tile industry which provides for a first quota and a 
second quota, maintains the same rate for both quotas It would 
appear therefore that the proposed international regulations might 
also provide for a flat rate of not less than one-and-a-quarter 
times the normal rate 

V REST PERIODS 
§ 1 — The Daily Rest 

The proposed international regulations should relate not only to 
the hours of work but also to the rest periods of the travelling staff 
of road transport undertakings, in actual fact, the organisation 
of rests for this class of workers is very closely bound up with the 
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proAasions governing tlieir hours of work For the reasons mentioned 
in the documentary part of this Report, road transport work is 
frequently organised m shifts or on a rotation system, and often 
there must he workers on duty for part of the night (particularly for 
' passenger transport) — indeed, sometimes work must go on day 
and night without a break (taxi-driving, for instance) The result 
IS that many regulations permit night work for all road transport 
or for certain classes of workers m the industrj" Moreover, load 
transport \vork at night is usually paid at the same rates as day 
work Lastly, in certain countries it is provided that the working 
day in this industry need not coincide vilh the calendar day, 
hut simply means a specified time within any period of 24 hours 
In view of all these circumstances, wdiich go to show that national 
laws and regulations aim at flexibility in the organisation of the 
daily rest foi load lianbporl workers, it would appear preferalile 
not to include in the projiosecl international regulation's a piovision 
to the effect that the rest must fall at night, or, indeed, any provi- 
sion relating to night work On the other hand^ it seems necessary 
to fi\ a minimum for the lengtli of the daily rest and to define the 
conditions in which exceptions to this rule may he permitted 
For the workei, each period of 24 hours is composed of the time 
over which his hours of w^ork may be spread (the spread of the 
working day) and his rest period It is suggested that Govern- 
ments should be consulted on the desirability of fixing a minimum 
daily rest period of 10 or 11 hours — ^the minima most frequently 
found m national regulations The adoption of a limit of 10 hours 
would mean the indirect authorisation of a 14-hour limit for the 
spread of the working day unless it is possible to alter the starting 
time of work and lengthen the spread of the working day without 
reducing the mmimum rest period 

It does not seem possible to fix a minimum for the daily rest 
period from which no variation would be allowed Just as for normal 
hours of work, it is sometimes necessary to allow the length of the 
daily rest to be calculated as an average in order that the regulations 
may be enforced wnth greater flexibility A provision that the daily 
rest may be reduced below’^ the minimum on a specified number of 
days m the week, on condition that its average length does not fall 
below that minimum, should therefore be considered 
A second possibility for wdiich provision might be made is that 
of reducing the daily rest wdien shifts are being changed over, for 
the existence of a shift system necessarily involves eithei longer 
hours of work or a shorter rest on the dav of the change-over 
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The reduction of the daily rest period may lead to abuses 
' dangerous not only from the standpoint of the social protection 
of the workers but also from that of traffic safety An absolute 
minimum might therefore be fixed, below which the length of the 
uninterrupted rest must m no circumstances fall Such absolute 
minima are frequently laid down m national regulations, partic- 
ularly m cases m which the averaging of the daily rest period is 
permitted The national regulations usually stipulate that the 
length of the daily rest may be reduced by not more than one or 
two hours 

It IS not suggested that the proposed international regulations 
should contain similar provisions, but it is felt that these provisions 
should be mentioned m case it should be decided to add to the 
questions to be submitted to Governments on this point 

§ 2 — The Weekly Rest 

- The organisation of the weekly rest raises problems somewhat 
similar to those just referred to with regard to the daily rest 
In all passenger transport, and m certain branches of goods 
transport (m particular the transport of perishable goods and 
articles for immediate use), operation during all seven days of the 
week IS necessary, and such operation is generally permitted, either 
for all road transport or for certain classes only As m tlie case of 
the daily rest, the question is one of prondmg all workers with a 
weeldy rest by judiciously organising the rotation and change-over 
of shifts Further, for obvious social reasons, it is desirable that this 
periodical rest day should fall as often as possible on Sunday or any 
other day determined by tradition or custom 
While the main features of the problem of the weekly rest that 
are special to road transport should thus be borne m mind, it 
should not be forgotten that this problem has already received an 
international settlement through the adoption of the Weekly 
Rest (Industry) Convention by the Third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference m 1921 This Convention, which applies 
also to the transport of passengers and goods by road^ provides that 
workers shall receive a period of rest comprising at least 24 conse- 
cutive hours m every period of seven days, and it states further 
that the rest period shall, wherever possible, be granted simulta- 
neously to the wliole of the staff of each undertaking and shall, 
wherever possible, coincide with the days already established by the 
tradition or custom of the country or district Tlie Convention 
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permits persons employed in family undertakings to be excepted, 
and provides also for other exceptions, total or partial, including 
suspensions or diminutions, on condition that special regard is had 
to all proper humanitarian and economic considerations In this 
last case provision must be made as far as possible for compensatory 
rest periods for the suspensions or diminutions allowed The 
Convention had been ratified by 29 States m January 1938 

Since the question of the weekly rest m road transport is 
governed by the Convention of 1921, it does not appear necessary 
to re-examine it m connection with Ihe international regulations 
now proposed 

VI — GRADUAL APPLICATION OF THE 
REGULATIONS 

The tiansition from the hours of work scheme now in force to 
one framed in conformity vnth the proposed international regula- 
tions would necessitate a transitional period during which Govern- 
ments might permit longer hours than the permanent maxima 
considered above Road ti ansporl is now m full course of deA elop- 
ment, and in most countries it has not found a stable form of 
organisation Certain difficulties might therefore be encountered 
if an attempt w^ere made to alter the conditions of operation and 
employment too suddenly, and it would peihaps be desirable if 
the hours of tlie w'orkers employed m these undertakings w^ere to 
be reduced only by degrees 

If the principle of gradual reduction is accepted, the maximum 
length of the transitional period w'ould have to be determined, 
two or tlii'ee Amars, for instance, might be considered Secondly, 
the mtei national regulations w^ould have to fix the maximum 
normal hours of work during this peiiod, if these weie fixed at 
42 m the w^eek for drnnng time, 48 for hours of w'ork, and 54 for 
hours of duty, figures w’-ould be established corresponding to those 
contained in most national schemes The conditions governing 
the calculation of hours of work and hours of duty as averages 
might be the same as for the permanent scheme 


VII — SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

Article 19, paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation provides that m framing a Draft Com'^ention 
the Conference shall haA'^e due regard to those countries m which 
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climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
organisation, or other special circumstances make the industrial 
conditions substantially different, and shall suggest the modifica- 
tions, if any, which it considers may be required to meet the case 
' of such countries 

The above-mentioned factors exert an influence not only on 
the conditions of industrial life proper, but also on the organisa- 
tion of passenger and goods transport It would appear therefore 
that the existence of these factors justifies certain exemptions 
from the general scheme which is to be established by the inter- 
, national regulations, and that Governments should be consulted 
on the introduction of such exemptions These might consist of 

First of all, total exemption from the provisions of the regulations 
for the territories of certain countries which, by reason of the 
sparseness of then population or the inadequacy of their economic 
development, have not the practical means of setting up the 
administrative organisation necessary to secure effective enforce- 
ment of the proposed legulations 

Secondly, exemption of family undertakings and undertakings 
employing a number of Avorkers lower than a figure to be laid 
down in the international regulations In every country, and 
more particularly m those which might take advantage of the 
special provisions, the extension of social legislation to undertakings 
of this sort sometimes meets with serious obstacles owing to the 
great difficulty of efficiently superAusing its enforcement But 
supervision is particularly difficult and particularly important m 
road transport, and it therefore appears preferable to proAude 
explicitly for the exemption of family undertakings and other 
small concerns from the scope of the regulations, Avhich aa'^ouM 
then be limited to undertakings that the administrative authorities 
could really supervise Such an exemption AA^ould considerably 
facilitate the ratification and application of the proposed interna- 
tional regulations by countries Avhose economic structure cannot 
be compared to that of countries with a relatnmly highly developed 
economic and social system 

Other undertakings would be covered by the general provisions 
of the international scheme But here again there is the special 
fact to be taken into account that m most countries which could 
claim to come under special provisions, hours of Avork in industry 
and other branches of employment are considerably longer than 
in the countries which Avould be coAmred by the general scheme 
Road transport is so closely bound up Avith industrial life m general 
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that it does not seem possible to introduce widely different limits 
for hours of work m these two economic fields It is for this 
reason that the possibility of exceptions to the maximum limits 
provided m the general scheme is contemplated Nevertheless, 
m several of the countries which could claim to be covered by the 
special provisions, the staff of one class of road transport — ^the 
transport of passengers on regular routes by motor vehicles— would 
appear already to enjoy conditions of employment fairly similar 
to those met with m other countries 

Two sorts of exceptions from maximum hours might therefore 
be introduced for passenger transport by motor bus or coach on 
regular routes, driving time might for instance be limited to 
44 hours, hours of work to 50, and hours of duty to 56 in the 
week, and longer periods could be considered for other classes of 
passenger transport and particularly for goods transport, which 
has to be organised with reference to conditions of work m industry 
and commerce 


VIII — SUSPENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF THE 

REGULATIONS 

A certain number of national regulations relating to industry in 
general or to road transport in particular provide either that hours 
of work may be extended or that application of the regulations may 
be suspended m exceptionally urgent circumstances It must be 
asked whether, for the purposes of the proposed international 
regulations, the wider of these two methods — i e suspension — is 
not the more suitable 

The suspension of the international regulations could be provided 
for m the cases most frequently cited in the national regulations 
— ^the necessity for meeting the requirements of national security, 
for working a service of public utility, or for protecting the national 
economic system 

The suspension of the application of the regulations is a measure 
of particular importance, and may have serious repercussions on 
the economic relations between the suspending country and other 
countries It will be necessary to make proAusion for the notifica- 
tion of the International Labour Organisation, and of the Slates 
participating in the proposed scheme of international regulation, 
m cases in which a State makes use oi its right to suspend applica- 
tion It IS suggested that any Government deciding to take such 
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a step should be under the obligation to inform the International 
Labour Office immediately, and to indicate the reasons for its 
decision This obligation would to some extent discourage such 
action by the Governments, and this would seem highly desirable, 
since suspension should only take place m altogether exceptional 
circumstances 


IX — SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 

The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation m 
Article 19, paragraph 11, lays dovm the principle that m no case 
shall any Member be asked or required, as a result of the adoption 
of any Recommendation or Draft Convention by the Conference, 
to lessen the^ protection afforded by its existing legislation to the 
workers concerned 

At recent sessions of the Conference, proposals have been sub- 
mitted to include this principle m the texts of international regula- 
tions as a specific provision Thus in the Reduction of Hours of 
Work (Textile Industry) Convention, 1937, the following Article 
was inserted 

“ In accordance with Article 19, paragraph 11, of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation, nothing m this Convention 
shall affect any law, award, custom or agreement between employers 
and workers' which ensures more favourable conditions to the workers 
than those provided for by this Convention ” 

It IS suggested that Governments be consulted as to the inclusion 
of an identical clause m the proposed international regulations 


X -- SUPERVISION OF ENFORCEMENT OF THE 

REGULATIONS 

Really efficient supervision of the enforcement of the regulations 
is particularly important m the road transport industry Membeis 
of the travelling staff of a transport undertaking, unlike most 
industrial and commercial workers, have no workplace which they 
share with their colleagues It is true that each member is 
attached to a home station, to which he goes when starting duty 
(this is usually the place where the vehicle on which he works is 
garaged) , but the scene of his daily work is not laid m any single 
place, and indeed often varies from day to day Supervision of 
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the enforcement of the regulations must therefore be divided into 
two parts according as it takes place m premises (stations, 
depots, etc ) or on the roads Tliesc two sorts of supei vision 
require different material arrangements and often different in- 
spectors, and, to be efficacious, a check on hours m road transport 
must relate both to premises and to the roads 

In order to secure effective supervision national regulations 
tend to place certain obligations on employers and \sorkers, and 
the international regulations will have m addition to provide for 
certain obligations on Governments 
The obligations to be imposed on employer'? i elate to the 
preparation of a work roster, to be communicated to the woikers 
concerned and to the supervisory authorities by posting up the 
roster, notification to the competent authority, etc , and the 
keeping of a register or of an individual card for each worker 
containing infoimation on his hours of work These may be 
supplemented by an obligation peculiar to road transport — that of 
supplying each driver wnth a control book, for wude experience in 
the national field has shown this to be the sole really efficacious 
method of checking daily hours of woik 
The obligations imposed on the w^oiker would consist m keeping 
the control book and entering m it the principal facts concerning 
the duration of his dailj^ duties 

Lastly, each Government would undeilake to prepare a standard 
control book and to set up or maintain a system of sujiei vision 
covering not only garages, depots and other premises but also the 
vehicles travelling or standing on the highway 

Further, wnth a view to the international supervision of the 
enfoi cement of the regulations. Governments would be required 
to provide information relating m particular to the following 
points 

The cases m which the national regulations allow^ the non- 
application of the limit set for driving time or of the limits for 
hours of w'ork, the method of averaging and the inethod of fixing 
the daily limits for hours of wmrk and hours of duty, the number 
of hours of overtime worked, the gradual application of the 
regulations , and action taken under the special schemes laid down 
for certain regions or countries 



CONSULTATION OF GOVERNMENTS 


The foregoing analysis of the problems which might be dealt 
with by intei national regulations peiimts of firing as completely 
as possible the points on which Governments might he consulted in 
confoimity with the provisions of Article 6 of the Standing Orders 
of the Conference 

Taking into account the conclusions i cached above and the methods 
of solution on which international agreement may be possible^ the 
Office has di awn up a list of the points on which it considers that the 
Conference might request it to consult Governments 

I —form of the regulations 

1. Draft Convention. 


II. — SCOPE 

§ 1 — Scope as regards Undertakings 

2. Application of the international regulations* 

{a) To undertakings engaged wholly or mainly in road transport; or 

(b) Also to undertakings engaged in road transport, hut not wholly or 
mainly. 

3. Possibility of excludmg by national laws and regulations the follow- 
ing classes of undertakings or classes of transport : 

(а) Transport by undertakmgs for the hire of hackney carriages 
(taxis or cabs), 

(б) Transport by agricultural and forestry undertakings; 

(c) Transport of sick and injured persons by hospitals, nuismg homes 
and similar establishments, or by undertakings specialising in this 
branch of transport; 
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(d) Transport by hotels of passengers and their luggage between the 
establishment and the station or port of arrival or departure; 

(e) Funeral undertakings; 

(/) Transport by public services directly administered by the State or 
local authoiities, when such services are not of an industrial or 
commercial nature. 

§2 — Scope as regakds Vehicles 

4. Application of the international regulations ; 

(a) To all vehicles used in road transport; or 

(b) Only to power-driven vehicles, whether self-propelled vehicles or 
trailers. 

§ 3 — Scope vs regards Persoas 

5. Application of the international regulations: 

\ 

(a) To all travelling staff ordinarily engaged in a professional capacity 
on work connected with the vehicle or its load; or 

{b) Only to professional drivers of vehicles used in road transport. 

6. Possibility of exempting by national laws and regulations profes- 
sional drivers of private vehicles used solely for personal services. 

7. Application of the international regulations : 

(a) To all travelling staff ordinarily engaged in a professional capacity 
on work connected with the vehicle or its load; or 

(b) Only to wage-earning staff, to the exclusion of owners, persons 
operating a concession, managers or directors of undertakings, and 
members of their family. 

III. — NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 

§ 1 — Driving Time 

8. Limitation of the period of uninterrupted driving, for example, to 
5% houis, or 6 hours. 
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9. Exceptions to this limit m cases where stops provided for in the 
time-table or the intermittent nature of the work ensure sufficient breaks 
for the driver. 

10. Limitation of total normal driving time, for example, to 40 hours 
per week. 

11. Possibility of not applying the limit fixed for normal total driving 
time when the driver does other work, besides driving the vehicle, during 
the running time of the vehicle or outside such running time, application 
in this case solely of the limits fixed for hours of work and hours of duty. 

§ 2 — Hours of Worf 

12. (a) Defmition of hours of work of the travelling staff to comprise 
time spent in driving and in any other work done during the running time 
of the vehicle, as well as subsidiary work; 

(b) Exclusion from hours of work of all periods of attendance or 
waiting and of breaks and mterruptions of work, during which the 
worker is free to dispose of his time as he pleases. 

13. Definition of running time, to comprise the time from the moment 
when the vehicle starts at the beginning of duty until the moment when 
it stops at the end of duty, excluding breaks and interruptions of work 
during which the worker is free to dispose of his time as he pleases. 

14. Determination of subsidiary woik, to comprise all work connected 
with the vehicle and its load done outside the lunning time of the vehicle, 
and more particularly : 

(a) Formalities completed before, during or after service (accounts 
relating to transport, signmg registers, handing in service-sheets, 
etc.) ; 

(b) Taking over and garaging of the vehicle and incidental running 
of the vehicle during service, 

(c) Upkeep and repair of the vehicle; 

(d) Loading and unloading of the vehicle; 

(e) Feeding and care of draught animals. 

15. Limitation of normal hours of v/ork : 

{a) For travellmg staff which ordinarily does a considerable amount 
of subsidiary work; to 46 hour's per week, for example; 
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(h) For travelling staff which does not ordinarily do a considerable 
amount of subsidiary work : to 40 hours a week, for example 

16. Possibility of not applying the limits fixed for hours of work 
when work is frequently interrupted by periods of attendance or waiting, 
application m this case solely of the limit fixed for hours of duty. 

17. (a) Calculation of weekly hours of work as an average over a 
period longer than a week, 

{b) Fixing of the maximum period over which hours may be averaged. 

§ 3 — Hours or Duty 

18. (a) Definition of hours of duty, to comprise the time during which 
the worker is at the disposal of the employer or of any other person 
entitled to claim his services; 

(b) Determination of the factors constituting hours of duty : 

(i) Inclusion in hours of duty of periods of work and of periods of 
attendance oi waitmg during which the worker remains at his 
post solely in order to reply to possible calls or to resume work 
at the time fixed in the time-table; 

(ii) Exclusion from hours of duty of breaks and interruptions of work 
during which the worker is free to dispose of his time as he pleases. 

19. Limitation of noimal weekly hours of duty to 52 for example. 

20. (a) Calculation of weekly hours of duty as an average over a 
period longer than a week, 

{b) Fixing of the maximum period over which hours may be averaged. 

§ 4 — Spread or the Working Day 

21. Fixing in each country of the maximum spread of the working 
day, through stipulation of the number of hours permissible between the 
beginning and end of duty 


§ 5 — Brfa-KS 

22. Inclusion in hours of work of breaks for rest not exceeding a 
duration specified in each country or of rest peiiods during which the 
worker is not free to dispose of his time as he pleases. 
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§ 6 — Making up Lost Time 

23 Making up of tune lost as a result of . 

(a) Accidental causes; 

(b) Legal public holidays falling on a working day. 

24. Fixing of a time limit for the making up of lost time. 

IV. — EXTENSIONS OF HOURS OF WORK 

§1 — Regulau Extensions of Hours or Work^ 

25. (a) Possibility of providing, m national regulations that limit 
normal hours of work urespective of subsidiary work done outside the 
running time o^the vehicle, for a regular extension of hours of work. 

(b) Fixmg of the limit of such extension: at 6 hours per week, for 
example. 

26. (a) Possibility of providing, in national regulations that limit 
normal hours of work irrespective of periods of mere attendance or wait- 
ing, for a regular extension of hours. 

(6) Possibility of applying this extension : 

(i) In cases in which the travelling staff is at work solely during the 
running time of the vehicle; 

(ii) In cases in which the travelling staff does subsidiary work in 
addition to the work done during the running time of the vehicle. 

(c) Fixing of the limit of the extension mentioned under 26 : at 6 hours 
per week, for example. 

§ 2 — Extensions in vie'W or Exceptional Circumstances 

27. Indication of the circumstances justifying extension : 

(a) Accidents occurrmg on the road, running repairs, dislocation of 
services or interruptions of traffic due to foice jnajeiue^ rescue 
' work, 

'{b) Unforeseen delays; 

(c) Replacement of absent staff. 

,28. Limitation of extensions to time needed for indispensable work. 

^ Alternative system to that provided under III, §§ 1-3 above Cf p 241 


17 
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^3 — Extensions due ao Shortage of Skilled Labour 

29. Extension allowed only in the case of proved lack of indispensable 
skilled labour. 

30. Procedure lor the authorisation of extension: decision of the 
competent national authority after consultation with the organisations 
of employers and workers concerned. 

§ 4 — Overtime at Increased Rates or Remuneration 

31. Possibility of introducing omtime on condition that increased 
rates are paid. 

33. Limitation of the maximum annual allowance of overtime by the 
international regulations ; 

{a) When hours of work and of duty are calculated as an average' 
over a period exceeding a week : to 75 hours, for example. 

(/>) When hours of work and of duty are calculated over a period 
not exceeding a week : to 150 hours, for example; 

33. Procedure: fixing of the allowance by the competent national 
authority, after consultation with the organisations of employers and 
workeis concerned. 

34. Fixing by the international regulations of the minimum rate of 
overtime pay : at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the normal rate, 
for example. 


V. — THE DAILY REST 

35. Pimciple of an uninterrupted daily rest in every peiiod of 24 
hours. 

36 Fixing of the minimum length of the uninterrupted daily rest: 
at 10 or 11 hours, for example. 

37. Reduction m the length of the uninteirupted daily rest: 

(a) On a specified number of days in the week, provided that the 
resulting average rest does not fall below the prescribed minimum, 

(4) When shifts are changed over. 
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VI. — GRADUAL APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 

38. Principle of reducing hours by stages. 

39. Fixing of the maximum length of the transitional period (three 
years, for example). “ 

40. Fixing of maximum limits during the transitional period, for 
example : , 

(a) For total driving time or for any other work done during the 
running time of the vehicle, 42 hours per week. 

(^) For hours of work, including subsidiary work, 48 hours per 
week. 

(c) For hours of duty, 54 hours per week. 


Vn. — SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

41. Possibility of exempting from the application of the international 
regulations, in the case of certain countries, the territories in respect of 
which by reason of the sparseness of their population or the stage of their 
economic development it is impracticable to create the administrative 
organisation necessary to secure effective enforcement of the proposed 
regulations 

42. Possibility for certain countries of exempting from the application 
of the international regulations family undertakings and undertakings 
employing a number of workers lower than a figure to be specified by 
these regulations. 

43. Exceptions for certain countries to the normal hours of work laid 
down for undertakings subject to the international regulations : 

(a) Possibility of fixing maximum weekly limits for the normal hours 
of work of the travelling staff of undertakings engaged in passenger 
transport by motor bus or coach on regular routes; these limits 
might be, for example: 

(i) For driving time or for all work done during the running 
time of the vehicle, 44 hours; 
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(ii) For hours of work including subsidiary work, 50 hours, - 
(ill) For hours of duty, 56 hours, 

{b) Possibility of fixing, in the international regulations, limits higher 
than those laid down under 43 (a) for the driving time, hours of 
work, and hours of duty of persons engaged in other classes of 
passenger and goods transport. 


VIII. — SUSPENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF 
THE REGULATIONS 

44. Principle of suspension. 

(a) In case of necessity for meeting the requirements of national 
safety; 

{b) In case of necessity for ensuring the working of a service of public 
utility; 

(c) In case of necessity for protecting the national economic system 

45. Obligation to notify the International Labour Office immediately 
of the suspension of the regulations, with an indication of the reasons 
which have led to it 


IX — SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 

46. Inclusion in the regulations of a safeguarding clause providing that, 
m accordance with Article 19, paragraph 11, of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, nothing in the international regu- 
lations shall affect any law, award, custom or agreement between em- 
ployers and workers which ensuies more favourable conditions to the 
workers than those provided for in such regulations. 


X. — SUPERVISION OF ENFORCEMENT 


§ 1 — ObLIG-VTIONS on EMPLO'lliRS 

47. Drawing up of a roster, to be communicated to the staff and 
supervisory authorities 
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48. Keeping of a register or individual card for each worker showing 
the number of hours worked 

49. Issue to each driver of an individual control book. 

§ 2 — Obligations on Drivers 

50. Keeping of an individual control book and entering therein of 
driving time, hours of work and hours of duty. 


§ 3 — Obligations on Governments 

51 Establishment of a standard form for control books. 

52 Settmg up or maintenance of a system for the supervision of 
enforcement of the regulations, extending not only to garages, depots 
and other premises, but also to the roads. 

53. Indication in the annual reports under Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Laboui Oiganisation, of the action taken for 
supervision of application of the international regulations, and in 
particular : 

(a) The cases in which the national regulations fix limits for hours 
of work and hours of duty only, without fixing a limit for total 
driving time (Point 11), and a single limit for hours of duty, 
without fixing a special limit for hours of work (Point 16), 

(b) The method of averaging for hours of work and hours of duty; 

(c) The number of hours of overtime worked, 

(d) Any recourse to the special provisions for the gradual application 
of the international regulations, 

(e) Any recourse to the special provisions for certain areas or 
countries 



APPENDIX 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 


The statistics of houis of work m road transport given in the following 
tables are arranged in two sections 

The first section contains the principal data available in the official 
statistics of certain countries which publish figures on this subject, 
these refer as far as possible to the period 1927-1937 These statistics 
deal on the one hand with the average hours of work per worker per week 
or day, calculated on the basis of surveys made in a certain number of 
representative establishments, and on the other hand ivith the normal 
hours of work laid down m collective or individual agreements, the 
decisions of arbitration courts or other similar bodies, legislative pro- 
visions, etc As a result of the divergencies m the industrial or occupa- 
tional classifications of different countries and certain differences m the 
methods of compiling the statistics, these data are more suitable for 
showing the changes m each country than for international comparisons 
of the number of hours actually worked or of the normal working hours 

The second section contains data taken from an enquiry made annually 
by the International Labour Office with the help of the statistical services 
of different countries with a view to collecting the most comparable 
information possible concerning wages, normal hours of work, and prices 
in different towns for 30 given occupations The figures reproduced 
here refer to normal hours of work (in the sense indicated above) m four 
occupations in the road transport industry in October 1936 The data 
in this part are more comparable internationally than those in the first 
part It should be noted, however, that the occupations for which 
figures are communicated to the Office do not always correspond exactly 
from one country to another, the most important divergencies are 
indicated in the notes to the tables 
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I. Donn6es extraites des statistiques nationales 
I. Data taken from national statistics 

A Nomhe cVheures effecluees en moyenne par ouvriei 
A Aveiage actual hours of work per worker 

fiTATS-UNIS UNITED STATES 

Nombre d’heures effectuees en moyenne par ouvrier et par semaine 
Average actual hours of work per worker per week 


Date 

Tram'vraya et autobus 
(trafic ct entretlen) 

Electric railroad and 
motor bua (operation 
and maintenance) 

Date 

Tramwaya et autobus 
(traflc ct entretlen) 

Electric railroad and 
motor bus (operation 
and maintenance) 

1932 XII 

46 3 

1936 III 


1933 VI 

46 4 

VI 


XII ~ 

45 3 

IX 


1934 VI 

45 8 

XII 

46 9 

XII 

45 6 

1937 III 

46 4 

1935 VI 

45 3 

VI 

46 6 

XII 

47 0 

IX 

46 0 


SouBCF Monihlv~ Labor Review (U S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Nombre d’heures effectuees en moyenne par personne par semame dans les 
transports par autobus et par camion, en juillet 1933 

Average actual hours of work per person per week m motor-bus and truck 

transportation, in July 1933 


Profcsfllon 

EffeclW 
cou\ ert 

>1 umber 

ombre moyen 
dbeures effectuees 
par semame 

A\cragc number 
of hours ^^orked 
per week 

Occupation 


ployees 

En service 

On duty 

Au volant 

En route 


Transport par autobus 
Conducteurs, ensemble 

4 335 

47 7 

41 4 

Motor-bus transportation 

All crew members 

Conducteurs 

3 406 

51 I 

44 4 

Drivers, regular 

Aides-conducteurs 

302 

44 9 

38 1 

„ relief 

Conducteurs auxiliaires 

627 

30 4 

26 4 

„ extra 

Entretlen des autobus 

2 400 

54 1 

* 

All maintenance employees 

Transport par camion 
Conducteurs, ensemWe 

4 052 

50 7 

37 1 

Motor truck transportation 

All crew members 

Conducteurs (intervilles) 

2 348 

52 3 

38 6 

Inter-city drivers, regular' 

Aides-conducteurs (inter- 
villes) 

268 

40 9 

29 2 

Inter-city dm ers, extra 

Conducteurs (camionnage 
local) 

137 

51 1 


Drivers, local cartage 

Conducteurs, reception 
et livraison 

913 

51 6 


Drivers, local pick up 
and deli\erv 

Ai dcs-con ducteurs 

386 

44 0 

29 0 

Helpers, drivers 

Entretlen des camions 

058 


♦ 

All maintenance employees 


Source “ Wages and Hours of Labor in the Inter-city Motor-bus and Truck Transporta- 
tion Industries, July 1933 ”, Monthly Labor Review, June 1934, pp 1415-1440 
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GRANDE-BRETAGNE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nombre d’heuies elTectuees en movenne par ouvrier pendant la semaine 
fmissant Ic 12 octobre 1935^ 

A\erage actual hours of norh per ^^orkeI in the ^\eek ended 

12 October 1935^ 



cfIcctuCca 

Aclu-ll 

hount 

Sfiricea 

Autobus, etc (seiMCcs non com- 


Onuiibns and inotor-coicli son icc 

mere! iu\) 

49 1 

(otliei tlian local authorities) 

Camionnage, etc 


Carlage and liaulage contracting 

Etablisscmcnts occupant moiiis 


firms cmplOMiig lc5=! than 10 

de 10 liaiailleui's 

18 5 

workers 

Etablisscmenis occupant 10 Ira- 


firms cmploMtig 10 or more 

\allleuis et plus 

50 2 

workers 


Souiicr 1 wcnlii-sccond Ab<ttracl of Labour Slalielits of the bmlrd Liuodom (1022-103G), 
p 111 Cnul 


JAPON 


JAPAN 


Nombie d’heures etTcctuees en inoyenne par ou^rler et par join ^ 
Average actual hours of \\oik per ^^orkc^ per day ^ 


Dato 

A.utobu'* 

Street 

IHll 

Autobus 

Street busea 

1927 \II 

8 05 

1933 VI 

8 57 

1928 Vf 

8 05 

MI 

8 55 

\II 

8 05 

1931 M 

8 08 

1929 Vf 

7 25 ' 

MI 

8 77 

MI 

7 25 

1935 M 

8 72 

1930 Vf 

7 25 

XII 

8 80 

MI 

7 25 

193C III 

8 67 

1931 VI 

7 25 

VI 

8 75 

\II 

7 47 

IX 

8 90 

1932 Aa 

8 08 

XII 

8 902 

XII 


1937 III 

9 Of 



Aa 

9 00 


1 Apres deduction dc; temps de repos nccoidfe au cours de la journfie du traiail — 
After dedueting lest periods allo\\ed dining tlic working da% 

2 CliilTre de novembre 1936 — Figure for Noi ember, 1936 

Source 1 Chinqm Biikha Tohci Geppo 2 Tofiu Jiho (Bureau de statistique du 
Cabinet imperial ) 
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B Heures de ti avail normales — Normal hours of work 

AtJSTRALIE AUSTRALIA 


Heures de travail normales par semame dans les transports terrestres 
Normal hours of work per week in land transport 


Date ' 

TranaporU terrestres 
(autres que par rail) 

Land transport Collier 
than rail transport) 

Date ' 

Transports terrestres 
(autres que par rail) 

Land transport (other 
than ml transport) 

1927 VI 

45 93 

1935 VI 


1928 VI 

45 81 

XII 


1929 VI 

45 74 

1936 III 

45 74 

1930 VI 

45 74 

VI 

45 74 

1931 VI 

47 53 

IX 

45 74 

1932 VI 

46 22 

xn 

45 74 

1933 VI 

46 22 

1937 III 

45 74 

1934 VI 

45 74 

VI 

45 74 


1 Fin du mois — End of month 
Source Quarterly Summary 0/ Australian Statistics 


CANADA 


CANADA 


Heures de travail normales pai* semame dans le camionnage 
Normal hours of work per week in trucking and cartage 


Date 

Halllax 

Montreal 

Oltaira 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

V> innipeg 


Conducleurs de cannons 

— Motor 

truck drivers 

1927 

* 

50-63 

54 

44-56 

44-54 

45-50 

1928 

* 

50-63 

5i 

44-56 

48-54 

45-50 

1929 

44 

50-60 

44-54 

44-65 

48-54 

45-54 

1930 

48-54 

50-60 

53-60 

44-65 

45-57 

44-51 

1931 

48-54 

50-60 

53-60 

44-65 

45-54 

44-51 

1932 

44-48 

50-60 

44-60 

40-65 

40-54 

40-54 

1933 

44-48 

47-60 

44-60 

44-60 

40-54 

40-51 

1934 

44-54 

40-60 

40-60 

45-65 

40-54 

48-55 

1935 

44-54 

48-60 

44-54 

44-65 

44-54 

44-54 

- 1936 

44-54 

40-60 

44-54 

44-65 

44-50 

44-54 


Conducleurs d’attelages — Teamsters 

1927 

60 

50-63 

54 

50-00 

48-54 

50 

1928 

60 

50-60 

48 

48-54 

48-54 

50 

1929 

44 

60 

44-54 

51-55 

48-54 

48-54 

1930 

5 4 

45-60 

48-60 

50-00 

48-54 

48 

1931 

54 

40-60 

48-60 

20-56 

* 

48 

1932 

54 

40-60 

48-60 

20-55 

* 

48 

1933 

44 

40-60 

48-54 

45-55 


48 

1 934 

44-48 

48-60 

44 

40-56 

* 

48 

1935 

44-48 

40-60 

44-54 

48-56 


48-54 

1936 

44-48 

50-60 

44 

48-62 


48-54 


Source Wages and Hours of I abour in Canada 
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fiTATS-UNIS UNITED STATES 


Heures de travail normales par semame dans le transport par route 
Normal hours of work pei week in road transport 



t 

Chaufieurs 

Conductcurs 
dattelagca et 
d-aiito8 

Fnaemblc 

Oonducteurs 
de camions 

Date 




Teamsters and 
drhera 

AJl gronps 

Truck 

drivers 


1927 

V 

54 2 

55 8 

54 7 

A 

1928 

v 

54 4 1 

55 7 

54 8 


1929 

V 

53 5 ! 

55 3 

54 0 

t 

1930 

V 

53 2 

55 5 

53 7 

* 

1931 

V 

53 0 

56 8 

53 7 

* 

1932 

V 

53 1 

53 6 

53 2 

* 

1933 

V 

52 8 

54 1 

53 0 

* 

1934 

V 


* 


49 3 

1935 

V 

* 


* 

48 4 

1936 

v 

* 

* 


48 1 


1 Milieu du mois — Middle of tlie month 

Source Monthly Labor Review (TJ S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


GRANDE-BRETAGNE GREAT BRITAIN 


1 Heures de travail normales par semame 
1 Recognised normal weekly hours of labour 


Date* 

Transport par 
route* 

Hoad 

transport 

Pate' 

Transport par 
route ' 

Road 

Iransport" 

1927 

XII 

48 

1932 

XII 

4S 

1928 

XII 

48 

1933 

XII 

48 

1929 

XII 

48 

1934 

XII 

48 

1930 

XII 

48 

1935 

XII 

48 

1931 

XII 

48 

1936 

XII 

48 


1 Fin du mois — End of month 

2 Durfie en vigueur dans 12 villes prmcipales — In 12 large towns 

Source Twenty-second Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom (1922-1936) 
p 87, Cmd 5556 


2 Heures de travail normales pendant la semame finissant le 12 octobre 1935 
2 Average normal hours of work in the week ended 12 October 1935 


Services 

Heures 

nor 

males 

Pourcentage dcs ouvriera dont la dur4e dc travail 
par semaine ^tait de (benres normales) 

Percentage o! ■workers -whose normal ^seckly 
hours Tvere 

Services 


formal 

houia 

jusqn h 
up to 
44 

t — to 
4G»/. 

17 

47 y* 

& — to 
47»4 

45 

plus do 
o\ er 
48 


Autobus, etc (scr- 
^ ices non commu- 
nau\) 

48 7 

0 7 

0 5 

14 8 

0 4 

65 7 

17 9 

Omnibus and mo- 
tor coach services 
(other than local 

Camionnage, etc 

Etablissements oc- 
cupant moms de 
10 tratmilleurs 

48 5 

7 2 

5 4 

3 8 

0 3 

58 9 

24 4 

authorities) 

Cartage and haul- 
age contracting 
Firms employing 
less than 10 
workers 

Etablissements oc- 
cupant 10 tra- 
vailleurs et plus 

48 7 


_0 8 

4 3 

0 7 

71 3 

20 4 

Firms employ ing 
10 or more work- 
ers 


Source Twenty-second Abstract of Labom Statistics of the United Kinadom (1922-1936), 
p 111 Cmd 5556 
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II. Donnies obtenues par une enquete sp6ciale du B.I.T. 

(Voir Revue Internationale du Travail, mars 1938) 

II. Date obtained by a special enquiry of the I L 0. 

(See International Labour- Review, March 1938) 

N ombre dliewes de travail normales par semaine des ouvners, homines 
adultes, de qiielques professions dans les transports par route, 

en octohre 1937^ 

Number of normal hours of work per week of adult male worker s in certain 
occupations in road transport, in October 1937^ 



Tramwayfl et aatot^ns 

Camtonnage 


Trams aod bnses 

Cartage 





Condocteurs 

X*AyB ti lilies 

Conduc 


Cbauffeurs 

de chevaax 

Icurs 

tlecevetira 

de candona 

fl chevai) 


Driven 

CondactoTS 

Motor 

Horso 




drivers 

drivers 
(1 horse) 

Argentine 

48 

48 



Buenos-A^ res 

44 


Australic 





Melbourne 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Sydnev 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Autriche 





Gratz 

Lm? 

Vienne 

1 48 

48 

48 

48 1 

Belgique 





Bruxelles 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Bresil 

Rto de Janeiro 
Sao-Paulo 

\ 48 

48 

48 

48 ^ 

Canada 





Halifax 

53 2 3 

* 

44-54 

54 

Montreal 

54 2 

54 2 

48-60 

48-60 

Ottan a 

49 5" 

T* 

44-54 

50-00 

Toronto 

44-48 

44-48 

48-00 

48-00 

V-incoua ei 

48 

48 

44-50 

* 

tVmnipeg 

42 

42 

44-54 

* 

Chill 

' Santiago 

48 

48 

♦ 

* 

Danemarh 





Copenliague 

48 

48 

48 

54-57 

Estomc 





Tallinn 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Tartu 

48 + 

48 + 

48 

48 

Elats-Unis 

(a) 

(a) 



Boston 

482 

482 



Chicago 

48 2 

482 



Nouvellc-OrRans 

48 5 

* 

1 44 7 ■ 

♦ 

New-Yoi k 

486 

* 

* 

Samt-Louis 

45 2 

452 


* 

San-Franciseo 

482 

48 2 


* 

France 





Bordeaux 

40 

40 

■ 40 

40 

Lille 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Lyon 

40 2 

40 2 

40 0 

40 

Marseille 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Nancy 

40 

40 2 

40 

40 



Argentina 
Buenos Aire*: 

Australia 
Melbourne 
Si, clncy 

Ausiria 

Gnz 

Lin? 

Vienna 

Belgium 

Biusscls 

Brazil 

Rio tie Taneiro 
Sio Paulo 

Canada 

Halifax 

Montreal 

Olta\^a 

Toronto 

Vancou\ei 

Winnipeg 

C/ule 

Santiago 

Denmark 

Copenliagcn 

Estonia 

Tallinn 

Tartu 

United Stales 
Boston 
Chicago 
New Orleans 
New York 
St Louis 
San Francisco 

France 
Bordeaux 
Lille 
L> ons 
Marseilles 
Nancy 


(a) Octobre 1936 — October 1936 

1 Pour I’Fstonie juillet 1937 — Except for Estonia July 1937 s Employes de 
■ Tram eniplovees onh a Gonductcurs-rccevcurs de trams (desservis 
par un seul liomnie) — Tram operators (one-man) * Emplov6s d'autobus sculement 

Conducteurs-rcceveurs d’autobus, desseryis par un seul 
ImodSs Operators of one-man vehicles c Rouleurs et chargeurs — Drivers and 
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N ombre hemes de tj avail nor males par semaine des ouvriers^ homines 

adiiltes, de quelgues piofessions dans les iiansports par route, 
en oclohie 19S7^ (fin) 

Number of normal horns of work pei week of adult male workers in certain 
occupations in toad transport, in Octobei 1937^ (concl ) 


Pijs et \1UC3 

Tramwaye ct autobus 

Trams and buses 

Camloimagc 

Cartape 

Country and torrns 

Conduc 

teurs 

Drivers 

Jlcceveurs 

Conductors 

Chauffeurs 
dc camions 

Motor 

drivers 

Conductcure 
de chevaux 
(1 cbeval) 

Hojse 
drivers 
{1 horse) 

Grande-Brelagne 





Great Britain 

Biimingbam 

48 

48 

48 

* 

Birmingham 

Bristol 


« 

48 

48 

Biistol 

Glascow 

1 



r 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

}• 48 

48 

48 

18 ] 

Leeds 

Londres 

J 



1 

London 

Manchester 

48 

48 

48 

* 

Blanches ter 

Ne^\ castle 

48 

48 

48 


Newcastle 

Hongric 





Ilungarg 

Budapest 

48 

48 

50 

04 

Budapest 

Irlandc 





Ireland 

Cork 

48 2 

482 

48 

48 

Cork 

Dublin 

48 

48 

40-48 

48 

Dublin 

Dundalk 

482 

48 2 

48 

til 

Dundalk 

Lellomc 





Latiia 

Riga 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Rigi 

Noriege 





jVoru ay 

Oslo 

45 3 

«r 

48 


Oslo 

Noiivdle-Zdlandc 





Acw Zealand 

Wellington 

40 

40 

44 

44 

Wellington 

Pags-Ban 





Netherlands 

Amsierdam 

48 

48 + 

55 

55 

Amsterdam 

La Ilaje 

48 

48 

55 

55 

The Hague 

Rotterdam 

48 

48 

55 

35 

Rotterdam 

Utrecht 

40 6 

40 6 

65 

♦ 

Utrecht 

Poloqne 





Poland 

Kato\vice 

48 

48 

♦ 

48 

Katowice 

L6d7 

40 

40 



L6dz 

Poznan 

40 

40 

* 

« 

Po/nan 

Vtaisovie 

40 

40 

* 

40 

Warsaw 

Suede 





Sweden 

GOtcboig 

I 



r 

GOteborg 

Malmoe 

)■ 48 

48 

48 

48 ( 

Mai mb 

Stockholm 

/ 



1 

Stockholm 

Suikse 





Switzerland 

Bale 




f 

Basle 

Berne 

^ 48 

48 

51 

51 \ 

Borne 

Zurich 

J 



1 

Zurich 

Union Sud-Africame 





Union of South Africa 

Le Gap 

48 

49 5 

48 


Cape Tow n 

Johannesburg 

48 

48 

48 

* 

Johannesburg 

Yougoslavie 





3 ugoslaiia 

Belgrade 

48 

48 

00 

00 

Belgrade 

Ljubljana 

GO 

00 

00 

GO 

Ljubljana 

SaraJe^ o 

GO 

00 

00 

70 

Sarajeao 

Split 

48 

54 

GO 

00 

Split 

Zagreb 

48 

48 

« 

48 

Zagreb 


1 Pour rirlande novembre 1937 — Except for Ireland No\emberl037 - Employds 
d’autobus seulement — Bus empIo\ecs only 3 Autobus gdndialemenl desservis par 
un seul bomme — Buses generally served by one man only ReceA eurs de trams 
seulement — Tram conductors only o Conducteurs-reccA eurs de voitures desservies 

par un seul bomme — '■-''V.jQjQg 













